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PREFACE 


rl 

X     This  edition  lays  no  claim  to  being  critical;  it  is 
intended  mainly  for  the  upper  forms  of  schools  as  an 
si  introduction  to  the  study  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Only 
such  critical  notes  are  given  as  seemed  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  these  are  put  into  a  separate  appendix. 

The  text  adopted  is  in  the  main  that  of  Dziatzko's 
^edition  as  revised  by  Hauler  (Leipzig,  1898).    In  pre- 
,  paring  the  explanatory  notes  I  have  had  this  edition 
3  constantly  before  me,  and  have  also  consulted  the  best- 
;  known  English  and  American  editions,  to  all  of  which  I 

am  considerably  indebted. 
J  Most  of  the  illustrations  in  the  text  are  reproductions 
2  of  those  with  which  the  Vatican  MS.  of  Terence  is 
0-  adorned.  This  MS.  dates  from  the  tenth  century,  and 
^  at  the  beginning  of  each  play  a  complete  group  is  given 
r  of  the  masks  representing  all  the  characters,  while  at 
the  beginning  of  each  scene  some  special  incident  is 
also  illustrated.  Only  a  selection  of  these  miniatures 
is  given  in  this  edition. 

For  convenience'  sake  the  references  in  the  notes  are 
to  page  and  line.  But  the  continuous  numbering  is  indi- 
cated in  the  headline  of  each  page  of  the  text,  and  also 
in  the  table  on  page  120. 

W.  C.  L. 

Glasgow,  Jan,  igo2. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I.  The  Ancient  Comic  Drama 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Comic  Drama  is  drawn  entirely 
from  the  works  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  two  great  Roman 
playwrights,  Plautus  and  Terence.  As  their  plays,  however,  were 
in  every  instance  either  translations  or  adaptations  of  Greek 
originals,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  sources 
from  which  they  drew.  There  is  no  branch,  perhaps,  of  the  liter- 
ature of  Rome  which  bears  upon  it  a  more  vivid  impress  of  the 
influence  of  the  Greeks  than  her  dramatic  literature.  The  Romans 
were  eminently  men  of  action,  hard-headed  and  practical,  and 
they  lacked  the  natural  aptitude  and  the  special  mental  qualities 
necessary  for  the  complicated  construction  and  character-drawing 
of  original  drama,  though  they  adapted  with  much  ingenuity  the 
plays  of  their  keener-witted  and  intellectually-superior  neighbours. 

Sources  of  Roman  Comedy.  The  source  of  all  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  was  what  is  known  as  the  ^ New^  Attic 
Comedy^  B.C.  320  to  250.  The  epithet  is  used  to  distinguish  this 
period  of  comedy  from  the  earlier  period,  B.C.  470-390,  of  which 
Aristophanes  is  the  chief  example.  The  New  Comedy  established 
itself  at  Athens  about  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Aristophanes, 
and  in  the  interval  the  fortunes  of  Athens  and  the  temperament  ot 
her  people  had  undergone  a  marked  change.  The  long  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  once  proud  and  wealthy 
mistress  of  Greece  had  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance.  The 
fever  of  politics  which  had  stirred  the  pulses  of  the  fellow-citizens 
of  Aristophanes  had  abated,  giving  place  to  a  condition  of  listless- 
ness  and  lethargy  and  an  almost  total  indifference  to  political 
interests.  This  change  was  naturally  reflected  in  the  drama  of  the 
day.  As  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  loss  of  that  full  political 
liberty  and  freedom  of  speech  on  which  Athens  prided  herself  in 
her  palmier  days,  it  followed  that  the  freedom  and  Hcense  of 
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political  and  personal  allusion  which  characterized  the  Old  Comedy 
was  no  longer  possible.  Even  Aristophanes  himself,  in  his  latest 
play,  the  Pliitiis^  shows  signs  of  the  coming  change,  and  by  the 
time  the  New  Comedy  has  established  itself,  the  change  is  com- 
plete. The  Old  Comedy,  with  its  keen  political  satire,  its  extrava- 
gant burlesque,  its  rude,  unpolished  but  brilliant  wit,  has  given 
place  to  the  quieter  humour,  the  more  domestic  and  cosmopolitan 
interest  of  the  *new'  comedy  of  manners,  of  which  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence,  and  indeed  the  whole  drama  of  to-day,  are 
the  direct  lineal  descendants.  The  chief  writers  of  this  new  school 
of  comedy  were  Menander  (B.C.  342-292),  and  his  contemporaries 
Philemon,  Diphilus,  and  ApoUodorus. 

Characteristics  of  the  *  New '  Comedy.  The  dramatists  of  the 
New  Comedy  depended  for  their  success  more  on  fine  delineation 
of  character  and  the  quiet  humour  of  everyday  life,  than  on  the 
boisterous  and  farcical  burlesque  of  Aristophanes  and  his  school. 
Their  productions  are,  therefore,  somewhat  tame  in  comparison 
with  the  vigorous  wit  and  buffoonery  of  the  earlier  dramatists;  but 
what  they  lose  in  vigour  they  gain  in  decorum  and  in  the  greater 
truthfulness  to  nature  with  which  they  depict  the  varying  phases 
of  human  nature.  In  this  respect  it  has  been  charged  against  them 
that  they  show  but  very  little  variety  in  their  characters.  This  is 
unquestionably  true,  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that,  com- 
pared with  modern  times,  the  field  from  which  they  drew  was  very 
limited.  Many  a  character  and  many  a  phase  of  life  with  which 
the  modern  play-goer  is  familiar  on  the  stage  of  to-day  was  (per- 
haps happily)  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancient  world.  It  is,  however, 
undoubtedly  wearisome  to  find  the  same  kind  of  character  con- 
stantly recurring  with  monotonous  regularity.  Given  any  particular 
play  of  the  new-comedy  period,  we  know  beforehand  with  practical 
certainty  the  characters  that  will  confront  us.  We  shall  see  a 
respectable  old  gentleman,  a  well-to-do  citizen  living  generally  in 
town  and  having  a  comfortable  little  country  property  hard  by  the 
city;  he  will  be  either  mild  and  generous,  an  easy  prey  for  his 
spendthrift  son  and  cunning  slave,  or  a  hard  and  miserly  old  fellow, 
whom  the  audience  will  take  all  the  more  delight  in  seeing  cheated 
and  hoodwinked  and  forced  to  part  with  his  cherished  hoard  of 
gold.  Then  there  will  be  the  young  sons  of  the  old  men,  typical 
men  about  town,  careless  and  light-hearted,  generally  entangled  in 
some  amour,  creditable  or  otherwise,  from  which  it  requires  all  the 
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astuteness  and  roguery  of  the  cunning  slave  to  extricate  them 
honourably.  Then  the  slave  himself,  without  whom  no  play  would 
be  complete;  cunning,  unscrupulous,  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
human  weakness,  with  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  interest,  especially 
when  he  fears  the  dreaded  stocks  or  whipping-post,  he  seems  to 
enjoy  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  master  and  a  measure  of 
freedom  seldom  accorded  to  the  most  favoured  of  modern  valets. 
The  shrewd  way  in  which  he  plays  off  one  member  of  the  house- 
hold against  another,  the  many  shifts  he  makes  to  save  a  whole 
skin,  and  the  cunning  devices  he  adopts  in  his  apparently  congenial 
task  of  smoothing  away  difficulties  and  making  everything  end 
happily,  all  contribute  very  largely  to  the  action  of  the  piece,  and 
provide  a  great  part  of  the  comic  element. 

Two  other  characters  recur  with  great  regularity:  the  swaggering 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  has  returned  from  the  wars  in  Asia  to 
have  a  good  time  on  the  plunder  he  has  there  amassed,  never 
tired  of  recounting  to  admiring  and  fawning  friends  his  deeds  of 
personal  prowess  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach"— the  literary 
forefather  of  the  braggart  Bobadil  in  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour  \  and  the  ubiquitous  parasite,  the  professional  *  diner-out', 
who  will  do  anything  for  a  dinner— a  man  of  inordinate  appetite, 
of  gentlemanly  and  insinuating  address,  always  playing  the  toady 
or  worming  himself  into  domestic  secrets,  the  knowledge  of  which 
will  secure  for  him,  if  he  plays  his  cards  adroitly,  a  regular  though 
perhaps  a  grudging  welcome  at  the  family  dinner-table.  Familiar 
though  this  character  was  to  an  ancient  audience,  he  finds  no  place 
on  the  modern  stage;  nor,  fortunately,  does  his  even  less  desirable 
brother,  the  rascally  slave-dealer  {leno)  with  his  scandalous  trade. 
Among  the  female  characters  we  have  the  wife  of  the  old  man, 
generally  a  shrew  and  emphatically  the  *  better-half ',  of  whom  her 
husband  stands  in  awe,  though  occasionally  it  is  the  latter  who 
plays  the  domestic  tyrant;  whichever  it  be,  there  is  always  some 
fun  to  be  got  out  of  the  *  family  jars 

It  is,  however,  pleasing  to  note  that  in  the  new  comedy  conjugal 
infidehty  is  looked  upon  as  a  thing  to  be  reprobated,  and  not 
as  the  natural  concomitant  of  the  married  state,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes  and  his  contemporaries.  The  morality  of 
the  comedies  is  not,  indeed,  above  reproach,  but  the  relations 
of  husband  and  wife  at  any  rate  are  respected.  In  conformity 
with  the  custom  which  declared  it  unorthodox  for  young  unmar- 
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ried  girls  to  be  seen  abroad  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  house  never  appear  on  the  stage  in  these  plays,  where 
all  the  action  is  supposed  to  take  place  out-of-doors.  To  this 
absence  from  the  scene  of  young  ladies  of  refinement  and  good 
breeding  is  due  the  feature  which  differentiates  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  most  clearly  from  the  domestic  drama  of 
to-day.  Whereas  in  the  latter  the  interest  of  the  play  mainly 
centres  round  the  love-romance  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  the  former 
is  entirely  free  from  what  we  should  call  love-scenes,  and  though 
the  element  of  love  is  not  entirely  wanting,  a  modern  reader  feels 
that  it  is  rather  the  shadow  than  the  substance  of  romance,  when 
he  is  left  to  form  his  estimate  of  the  beauty  and  amiability  of  the 
invisible  fair  from  the  assurances  of  a  prejudiced  lover.  Of  other 
female  characters  the  most  noticeable  are  the  ancient  nurse,  a  sort 
of  old  family  retainer,  with  the  welfare  of  the  family  keenly  at 
heart,  whose  faithfulness  is  equalled  by  her  volubility;  and  the  pert 
young  waiting-maid,  the  veritable  prototype  of  the  familiar  modern 
variety.  Lastly,  we  meet  in  every  play  with  specimens  of  that 
class  of  women  with  which  Athens  in  those  degenerate  days 
abounded — the  brilliant,  witty,  free-mannered  hetaerae^  with  whom 
the  young  sons  generally  find  themselves  entangled. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  plays  of  Menander  and  his 
contemporaries  gave  a  very  true  picture  of  Athenian  domestic  life 
of  the  time.  This  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  antiquity;  in  the 
case  of  Menander,  indeed,  there  is  on  record  a  complimentary 
epigram  which  expresses  a  doubt  as  to  whether  "  Menander  copied 
from  nature  or  nature  from  Menander".  Even  without  this  direct 
testimony  we  might  have  inferred  that  this  was  the  case  from  the 
plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  (their  professed  imitators),  which 
bear  upon  them  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  reality.  We  see  in 
them  men  and  women  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  showing  the 
same  follies  and  weaknesses,  the  same  joys  and  sorrows,  the  same 
interests,  the  same  appetites  and  passions,  as,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, will  animate  human  beings  as  long  as  human  nature 
remains  the  same.  And  when  we  remember  that  a  translation  or 
adaptation  must  almost  of  necessity  lose  something  of  the  spirit 
and  fire  of  the  original,  our  study  of  Plautus  and  Terence  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Comedy,  even  though  nothing  is  left  to  us  of  their  original  works 
except  a  few  detached  fragments  of  Menander. 
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Such  was  the  source  from  which  Plautus  and  Terence  drew  the 
materials  for  their  comedies,  and  we  may  now  briefly  compare  the 
characteristics  of  these  two  writers. 

II.  Plautus  and  Terence 

Titus  Maccius  Plautus,  B.C.  254-184,  was  a  native  of  Umbria, 
of  humble  origin.  He  came  early  to  Rome,  and  seems  to  have 
been  engaged  in  some  inferior  capacity  in  connection  with  the 
theatre,  an  occupation  in  which  he  probably  acquired  his  interest 
in  and  knowledge  of  stage-craft.  After  somewhat  varied  fortunes 
he  turned  his  attention  to  writing  for  the  stage,  B.C.  224;  he  won 
immediate  recognition,  and  continued  almost  without  a  rival  in  his 
own  sphere  until  his  death  forty  years  later.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  one  hundred  and  thirty  plays  having  been  attributed  to  him; 
of  this  number,  however,  only  twenty-one  were  allowed  by  later 
critics  to  be  genuine,  and  of  these  we  possess  all  but  one,  the 
Vidularia.  All  the  plays  of  Plautus  were  borrowed  directly  from 
the  Greek,  and  were  of  the  class  known  as  fabulae  palliatae\  that 
is,  plays  in  which  the  actors  wore  the  Greek  dress  {palliu77i  = 
X^afjLtJs),  By  the  police  regulations  of  the  time,  it  was  strictly  for- 
bidden to  represent  on  the  stage  a  Roman  in  the  Roman  dress 
{fo£-a\  as  being  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  people. 
Even  when  such  plays  {fabulae  togatae)  were  allowed  in  later  times, 
they  depiicted  the  life  of  the  Italian  provinces  rather  than  that  of 
the  city. 

From  his  early  associations,  it  was  natural  that  Plautus  should 
show  more  aptitude  in  the  delineation  of  characters  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes,  among  whom  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  in 
reproducing  in  all  its  force  and  vigour  the  popular  mode  of  speech. 
He  was  pre-eminently  "the  poet  of  the  people",  a  fact  which  is 
abundantly  attested  by  the  lasting  popularity  of  his  plays,  which 
were  revived  after  the  death  of  Terence,  and  continued  in  favour 
until  the  end  of  the  republican  period.  There  is  always  a  strong 
vein  of  humour  running  through  his  plays,  but  it  is  humour  of  a 
robust  kind — rollicking,  boisterous,  and  not  always  in  the  best  of 
taste,  though  it  doubtless  exactly  suited  his  audience.  He  stands 
unrivalled  for  natural  flow  of  lively  dialogue,  for  vigorous  and  well- 
sustained  action,  which  keeps  the  fun  going  to  the  end;  for  prolific 
fancy,  racy  and  sparkling  wit,  and  the  keenness  of  observation 
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with  which  he  seizes  upon  and  hits  off  in  a  few  graphic  touches 
the  mannerisms  and  outward  peculiarities  of  men;  and  lastly,  he 
excels  in  producing  comic  effects,  and  has  at  his  command  a  rich 
and  varied  vocabulary,  while  he  displays  much  ingenuity  in  the 
invention  of  strange  and  high-sounding  expressions.  All  the  plays 
of  Plautus  have  Latin  titles,  and  although  the  characters  have 
Greek  names  and  are  clad  in  Greek  dress,  and  though  the  scenes 
are  laid  in  Greece,  much  of  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  plays  is 
undoubtedly  Roman,  and  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  life  and 
customs,  and  even  to  the  buildings  of  Rome,  give  a  distinctly 
Roman  flavour  to  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  in  marked  contrast  to 
those  of  his  younger  rival. 

Publius  Terentius  Afer,  B.C.  185-159.  Terence  was  said  to  be 
by  birth  a  Carthaginian.  He  was  brought  to  Rome  at  a  very  early 
age  as  the  slave  of  the  senator  M.  Terentius  Lucanus,  who,  recog- 
nizing his  ability,  had  him  carefully  educated  and  brought  up,  and 
soon  gave  him  his  freedom.  He  was  of  slight  build  and  medium 
height,  and  had  the  dark  complexion  of  his  race.  The  following 
is  a  list  ol  his  six  plays,  all  of  which  are  still  extant,  with  the  dates 
of  their  production  : — 

Andria,  -  -  -  -  -  at  the  ludi  Megalenses,  B.C.  166 
^^rj/ra  (first  unsuccessful  production),  ,,  165 

Heauton  iimorumenos,  -      -       -  „  163 

Eunuchus,  )  »,       1»  i^i 

Phormio,    )  , ,     ludi  Romani,        , ,  161 

Hecyra  (second  unsuccessful  production),  , ,     ludi  fimerales  of 

Aemilius  Paulus,  ,,  160 

Adelpkoe,  ludi  funerales  oi 

Aemilius  Paulus,  160 
//^ryr^?  (third  and  successful  production),         ludi  Romani,        ,,  160 

All  these  six  plays  were  received  with  great  favour,  though  the 
Hecyra  failed  at  its  first  two  representations  owing  to  counter 
attractions  (cf.  Phor.  Prol.  31  ff.;  Hec.  Prol.  i  and  ii).  After  the 
final  and  successful  production  of  the  Hecyra,  B.C.  160,  Terence 
left  Rome  for  Greece,  probably  to  study  on  the  spot  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  people,  and  to  provide  himself  with  materials  for 
future  plays.  From  this  voyage,  however,  he  never  returned.  He 
died  in  the  following  year,  B.C.  159,  either  by  shipwreck  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  legend,  at  Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia,  from  grief 
at  the  news  that  the  ship  that  was  conveying  his  manuscripts  of 
several  new  translations  from  Menander  had  been  lost  at  sea. 
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Terence  marks  a  new  era  in  the  literary  taste  of  Rome.  A  new 
generation  had  sprung  up,  deeply  imbued  with  enthusiasm  for 
Greek  art  and  letters,  and  carefully  educated  from  their  youth  up 
in  Greek  accomplishments.  The  most  prominent  figure  among 
these  enlightened  enthusiasts  was  Scipio  Aemilianus,  who  gathered 
round  him  a  band  of  kindred  spirits,  such  as  Laelius,  Philo,  Gallus, 
and  others.  Recognizing  the  undoubted  superiority  of  the  Greek 
originals,  from  a  literary  and  artistic  point  of  view,  over  the  Latin 
imitations  then  in  vogue,  and  stimulated  with  an  ardent  desire  to 
create  a  national  literature  that  should  conform  more  closely  in 
form  and  substance  to  that  of  Greece,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
created  among  their  fellow-countrymen  a  thirst  for  Greek  culture 
and  intellectual  refinement,  this  ^Scipionic  circle'  extended  their 
ready  patronage  and  encouragement  to  a  poet  in  whom  they  saw 
both  the  desire  and  the  ability  materially  to  assist  their  cherished 
scheme.  In  fact,  so  intimate  did  Terence  become  with  its  members 
that  his  detractors  accused  him  of  having  received  very  substantial 
assistance  from  them  in  the  actual  composition  of  his  plays. 
Whether  the  charge  is  true  or  false  is  not  very  material.  Terence, 
at  any  rate,  whenever  he  refers  to  the  accusation,  takes  no  pains 
to  give  a  direct  denial  to  it,  and  it  may  be  that  he  took  a  certain 
amount  of  pride  in  being  associated  with  such  men  in  an  intimacy 
close  enough  to  justify  such  an  implication,  and  did  not  care  to 
refute  it. 

What  is  of  more  importance  is  to  consider  how  this  intimacy, 
and  the  style  of  life  with  which  he  was  familiar  in  the  house  of 
Lucanus,  affected  his  writings.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  early  associations  of  Plautus  had  a  permanent  influence 
on  the  style  and  spirit  of  his  plays.  Nor  was  it  otherwise  with 
Terence.  Plautus  came  into  close  contact  with  the  lower  strata  of 
society,  and  was  therefore  more  at  home  in  dealing  with  characters 
of  that  class;  Terence  moved  in  a  sphere  of  greater  refinement  and 
more  intellectual  activity,  and  his  plays  are  naturally  influenced  by 
his  environment.  The  consequence  is,  that  his  pictures  of  life  are 
more  subdued  in  tone  than  those  of  Plautus,  his  characters  being 
faintly,  though  minutely,  drawn,  rather  than  dashed  on  with  the 
strong  and  vigorous  colouring  that  distinguishes  the  elder  poet. 
Without  the  latter's  extravagance  of  wit  and  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits,  the  general  atmosphere  that  pervades  the  plays  of  Terence 
is  one  of  genial  courtesy  and  urbanity.    His  characters  behave,  for 
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the  most  part,  with  the  quiet  decorum  and  express  themselves  with 
the  ease  and  elegance  of  language  with  which  he  was  familiar 
from  his  daily  intercourse  with  his  noble  patrons.    Even  his  slaves 
seem  to  catch  something  of  this  all-pervading  urbanity,  and  though 
they  are  witty  and  lively  enough,  it  is  rather  with  the  wit  and 
liveliness  of  smart  epigram  than  the  broad  humour  and  buffoonery 
of  the  Plautine  characters.    His  plots  are  therefore  more  tame  in 
conception,  and,  though  more  artistically  handled,  are  developed 
with  less  vigour  of  action,  while  his  characters  show  even  less 
variety  than  those  of  Plautus ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult,  from  the  great 
similarity  of  his  characters  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
same  name  in  different  plays,  to  carry  away  with  us  a  vivid  mental 
picture  of  any  outstanding  personality.    He  shows,  however,  much 
more  care  than  Plautus  in  keeping  close  to  his  Greek  originals, 
and  is  almost  entirely  free  from  those  distinctly  Roman  allusions 
which  often  make  it  difficult  for  readers  of  Plautus  to  say  whether 
they  are  in  Rome  or  Athens;  and  we  have  consequently  in  his 
plays  a  much  more  realistic  and  trustworthy  picture  of  the  domestic 
life  of  Athens  in  the  third  century  B.C.    This  is  Terence's  great 
gift  to  the  world;  it  is  from  his  plays  alone  that  we  get  this  picture, 
and  without  it  the  world  would  be  the  poorer.   His  more  immediate 
influence  on  Roman  literature  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate. 
The  purity  of  his  language,  which  earned  for  him  Caesar's  well- 
known  epigram,!  combined  with  the  ease  and  elegance  of  his 
conversational  style,  undoubtedly  did  much  to  bring  to  perfection 
that  charm  and  simple  dignity  of  language  which  characterize  the 
letters  of  Cicero,  the  epistles  and  some  of  the  satires  and  odes  of 
Horace,  and  the  epigrams  of  Martial.    Many  happy  sayings  of  his 
are  often  quoted  to-day,  proving  how  applicable  they  are  to  human 
life  of  any  age;  for  example,  "  ne  quid  nimis",  "hinc  illae  lacrimae", 
"quot  homines  tot  sententiae",  "amantium  ira  amoris  integratiost", 
and  his  famous  line,  "homo  sum,  humani  nil  a  me  alienum  puto". 
His  popularity  in  early  times  is  fully  attested  by  the  number  of 
extant  manuscripts  of  his  plays,  while  in  the  middle  ages  his  works 
were  studied  with  care.    In  modern  times  he  has  met  with  most 
appreciation  among  the  French,  "the  masters  of  the  prose  of  refined 
conversation".    "  Sainte-Beuve  calls  Terence  the  bond  of  union 
between  Roman  urbanity  and  the  Atticism  of  the  Greeks,  and 

1  T71  q7togue  tu  hi  sjwimis,  o  di7nidiate  Menander,  pojieris,  et  werito  puri  sermonis 
amator. 
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adds  that  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  French  literature 
was  most  truly  Attic,  that  he  was  most  appreciated.  M.  Joubert 
is  quoted  as  applying  to  him  the  words,  '  Le  miel  Attique  est  sur 
ses  levres;  on  croirait  ais^ment  qu'il  naquit  sur  le  mont  Hy- 
mette'."! 

III.  The  Roman  Theatre 

The  Buildings.  Popular  though  dramatic  representations  were 
at  Rome  from  very  early  times,  it  was  long  before  any  permanent 
theatre  was  built  in  the  city.  Whenever  a  play  was  to  be  given,  a 
temporary  wooden  stage  was  erected  for  the  actors  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  while  the  audience  sat  or  reclined  on  the  slopes.  This  was 
the  common  practice  even  in  the  time  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
and  it  was  not  till  B.C.  5  5  that  the  first  permanent  theatre  built  of 
stone  was  erected  by  Pompeius.  Two  other  theatres  were  subse- 
quently built,  one  by  Augustus,  which  he  named  after  his  son-in- 
law  Marcellus,  and  the  other  by  Lucius  Cornelius  Balbus.  Of 
these  three  buildings  there  are  but  slight  remains  now  existing  of 
the  two  latter,  while  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  there  are  no  traces 
to  be  found  above-ground  (Lanciani,  Rm7is  and  Excavations^  pp. 
461,  493j  495)-  The  Roman  theatres  were  built  on  the  model  of 
those  of  Greece  in  all  essential  details.  The  main  difference 
between  them  was  that  the  orchestra^  or  semicircular  space  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  stage,  which  in  the  Greek  buildings  was  used 
exclusively  for  the  evolutions  of  the  chorus,  was  in  the  Roman 
theatres  occupied  with  seats  for  notable  persons,  there  being  no 
chorus  in  Latin  comedies  to  occupy  it.  An  excellent  idea  of  the 
stage  and  auditorium  of  an  ancient  theatre  is  given  by  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  of  the  remains  of  the  beautiful  Greek  theatre 
at  Taormina  in  Sicily,  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the  seats  for 
the  audience,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  stage,  and  the  general 
architectural  features  of  the  building,  are  still  clearly  discernible. 

Production  of  a  Play.  Dramatic  performances  at  Rome  formed 
part  of  the  great  religious  festivals,  the  chief  of  which  were  the 
Ludi  Megalenses  or  Megalensia  and  the  Ludi  Romania  held  in 
April  and  September  respectively,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  curule  aediles.  They  were  sometimes,  too,  given  on  special 
occasions,  such  as  the  ludi  funer ales ^  funeral  games  held  in  honour 


1  Prof.  Sellar,  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic^  p.  220. 
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of  some  great  man.  The  performance  usually  took  place  between 
noon  and  three  o'clock,  and  only  one  play  seems  to  have  been 
given  on  any  one  day;  no  prizes  were  offered,  as  in  Greece,  for 
competition  between  the  poets.  Among  the  Romans  actors  were 
as  a  class  much  despised;  Roscius,  however,  the  celebrated 
comedian  and  friend  of  Cicero,  was  a  notable  exception.  They 
were  invariably  slaves  or  freedmen,  and  in  the  time  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  it  was  the  practice  for  several  actors  to  combine 
together  in  a  company  {grex\  under  the  control  of  a  manager 
{dominus  gregis),  who  frequently,  as  in  the  case  of  Plautus,  wrote 
the  plays  which  his  company  acted,  and  himself  took  the  leading 

part.  It  was  to  those  managers 
who  *  brought  out'  the  plays 
and  undertook  the  chief  parts 
that  the  words  agere^  actor  were 
specially  apphed,  and  it  was 
with  them  that  poets  treated  for 
the  production  of  their  plays, 
all  subsequent  arrangements 
as  to  the  cast  and  other  details 
being  left  entirely  in  their  hands.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of 
the  author  and  actors  our  information  is  not  very  definite,  but  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  manager  was  granted  a  sum  of 
money,  which  varied  according  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
piece  presented.  For  admission  to  the  theatre,  tickets  or  tokens 
were  used,  made  of  lead,  bone,  or  ivory,  with  special  markings. 
The  above  illustration  shows  a  bone  ticket,  which  was  found  at 
Pompeii;  it  is  marked  with  a  number  in  Greek  and  Roman  charac- 
ters (IA  =  XI),  and  the  word  HMIKTKAIA  (  =  arm-chairs),  which 
shows  that  it  was  what  we  should  call  a  ^ticket  for  the  reserved 
seats'.  On  the  obverse  is  seen  a  rough  representation  of  some 
part  of  the  theatre  buildings.  As  with  us,  the  audience  expressed 
their  approval  or  disapproval  by  clapping  the  hands  or  hissmg 
and  whistling.  Sometimes,  too,  a  play  suffered  from  the  counter- 
attraction  of  some  more  popular  form  of  entertainment ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  Hecyra  of  Terence  was  once  hissed  off  the  stage,  and 
on  the  second  attempt  to  perform  it  the  audience  stampeded  after 
the  first  act  in  order  to  witness  the  performance  of  a  popular  rcpe- 
dancer. 

Number  of  Actors.    Costumes,  Masks,  Wigs.    In  Greek  plays 
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never  more  than  three  actors,  exclusive  of  7nutae  personae,  were 
required,  the  various  parts  being  *  doubled'  among  them  when 
necessary.  But  this  was  not  the  case  in  Latin  comedies;  the 
number  of  actors  was  not  restricted,  and  in  most  of  the  extant 
plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  many  more  than  three  actors  are 
required.    Consequently  the  stage  of  the  Roman  theatre  was  con- 


siderably deeper  than  that  of  the  Greek,  to  accommodate  the  larger 
number  of  actors.  As  has  been  said  above,  all  the  plays  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  were  fabulae  palliatae,  z.e,  they  were  derived  from 
Greek  models  and  the  characters  wore  the  distinctive  Greek  pallium 
or  cloak,  as  is  seen  in  the  illustrations  throughout  the  text,  taken 
from  the  Vatican  manuscript.  Female  characters,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, were,  until  quite  late  times,  always  taken  by  men.  One  of 
the  illustrations  given  from  the  Vatican  manuscript  exhibits  a 
collection  of  masks  typical  of  the  various  characters  taking  part  in 
the  play.    Masks,  however,  were  not  worn  in  Terence's  time,  but 
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came  into  vogue  some  time  after  his  death.  The  masks  were 
always  combined  with  suitable  wigs  and  beards,  all  being  made  in 
one  piece,  and  were  typical  of  persons  of  a  particular  age  or  class; 
thus  we  are  told  of  nine  different  masks  for  comic  old  men,  ten  for 
young  men,  seven  for  slaves,  and  no  less  than  fourteen  for  young 
women.  The  audience  by  these  means  knew  at  once  when  an 
actor  came  on  to  the  stage  the  particular  character  he  was  to  repre- 
sent. In  the  time  of  Terence  characters  were  distinguished  merely 
by  the  colour  and  shape  of  their  wigs  and  beards,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility artificial  means  of  *  making  up'  the  face  were  freely  adopted. 

Scenery.  Acts  and  Scenes.  Music.  In  fabulae  palliatae  the 
action  of  the  piece  takes  place  invariably  in  some  Greek  town, 
generally  Athens.  The  stage,  therefore,  represents  an  open  street 
or  square,  and  the  background  consists  of  two  or  three  private 
houses,  inhabited  by  the  chief  characters  of  the  play.  Between 
the  houses  there  are  narrow  lanes  or  alleys  leading  directly  into 
the  open  streets,  into  which  a  character  would  retire  when  he 
wished  to  be  hidden  from  the  other  actors  on  the  stage;  an 
arrangement  which  must  be  remembered  when  considering  the 
action  of  such  passages  as  Pho7'mio  v.  348  foil.,  728  foil.,  841  foil., 
which  would  otherwise  appear  somewhat  strained  and  unnatural. 
According  to  the  usual  convention  of  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  theatre,  the  left  of  the  stage  as  one  faced  the  audi- 
ence was  supposed  to  lead  to  some  other  part  of  the  town, 
while  the  right  led  to  the  harbour  or  the  country.  The  extant 
plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  are  all  divided  into  five  acts,  but 
this  division  was  not  in  all  probability  marked  by  the  poets  them- 
selves, nor  is  it  found  in  the  oldest  manuscripts ;  it  was  apparently 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  stage-manager  to  decide  where  a  break 
should  occur  in  the  action  of  the  piece.  All  the  manuscripts,  how- 
ever, show  a  division  into  scenes,  a  new  scene  being  marked  when- 
ever a  fresh  actor  enters  the  stage,  and  each  scene  being  introduced 
by  a  list  of  all  the  actors  appearing  in  it.  The  interval  between 
the  acts  was  no  doubt  filled  up  with  the  music  of  the  double  flute ; 
music  was  also  employed  to  accompany  those  portions  of  the  play 
(cantica)  which  were  not  strictly  narrative  or  dialogue  {diuerbid) ; 
the  latter  passages  were  written  in  iambic  senarii  and  were  un- 
accompanied, while  the  cantica  were  in  trochaic  or  iambic  sep- 
tenarii  or  octonarii  and  were  recited  to  musical  accompaniment, 
answering  very  closely  to  ^  recitative '  passages  in  modern  music. 
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IV.  Plot  of  the  Phormio 

There  were  two  brothers  living  at  Athens,  Demipho  and  Chremes, 
both  elderly  gentlemen.  Demipho  was  a  widower,  with  a  son 
named  Antipho.  Chremes  had  a  wife,  Nausistrata,  and  a  son 
Phaedria.  Both  the  brothers  had  gone  abroad,  leaving  their 
sons  to  the  care  of  Demipho's  confidential  slave,  Geta,  who  finds 
his  hands  pretty  full  in  consequence  of  the  escapades  of  his  two 
young  charges.  For  Phaedria  amuses  himself  by  falling  in  love 
with  a  pretty  little  music-girl,  whom  he  is  anxious  to  purchase 
from  the  rascally  slave-dealer,  Dorio ;  while  Antipho  adds  still 
further  to  Geta's  troubles  and  anxieties  by  forming  a  romantic 
attachment  to  a  beautiful  girl  whom  he  has  seen  mourning  over 
her  dead  mother,  and  whom,  partly  out  of  love  and  partly  out  of 
pity  for  her  friendless  state,  he  has  actually  married,  having  found 
out  that  she  was  of  free  birth.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  Phormio, 
the  parasite  and  friend  of  the  two  young  cousins,  has  concocted, 
with  Antipho's  connivance,  a  bold  and  clever  plan.  By  the  laws 
of  Athens,  when  a  girl  was  left  an  orphan  and  unprovided  for,  her 
nearest  eligible  male  relative  was  bound  either  to  marry  her  him- 
self or  provide  her  with  a  suitable  dowry.  Phormio  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  law  to  play  a  bold  game.  He  trumps  up  a  plausible 
story  of  how  he  was  an  old  friend  of  the  girl's  father,  and  with 
unblushing  impudence  swears  that  Antipho  was  her  nearest  male 
relative  and  was  therefore  bound  to  provide  for  her.  Antipho,  of 
course,  offers  no  defence,  and  the  girl  is  therefore  adjudged  to  him 
by  the  court,  and  he  carries  her  off  and  marries  her. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  action  of  the  play  commences.  A 
letter  has  been  received  from  Demipho  announcing  his  immediate 
return  home.  Geta  and  Antipho  are  consequently  at  their  wits' 
end.  The  whole  story  comes  out,  and  Demipho's  wrath  is 
specially  directed  against  Phormio,  who  has  contrived  the  whole 
business.  He  has  other  views  for  Antipho  and  he  seeks  to  get  the 
marriage  annulled ;  but  though  he  calls  in  the  assistance  of  three 
sage  representatives  of  the  law,  he  gets  but  little  consolation  from 
them.  What  has  been  done,  they  say,  cannot  be  undone — and 
they  gravely  pocket  their  fees.  Phormio  with  bold  effrontery 
stands  to  his  guns,  and  tells  Demipho  it  is  useless  to  disclaim  his 
relationship  to  the  girl's  father;  of  course  he  can,  if  he  likes, 
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appeal  and  have  the  case  retried,  but  that,  he  reminds  him,  is  an 
expensive  game. 

Meanwhile  Chremes  comes  home.  He  has  been  absent  in  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  where  it  turns  out  that  he  has  long  had  a  second 
establishment,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  a  daughter  named  Phanium. 
In  point  of  fact,  he  had  gone  to  Lemnos  ostensibly  to  look  after  his 
wife's  property  there,  but  in  reality  to  gather  news  of  his  Lemnian 
wife  and  daughter.  On  arriving  at  Lemnos,  however,  he  hears  that 
they  have  already  sailed  to  Athens  in  search  of  him,  and  so  he 
returns.  This  Lemnian  connection,  though  kept  a  profound  secret 
from  his  Athenian  wife,  Nausistrata,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  shrew,  was 
w^ell  known  to  his  brother  Demipho,  and  it  had  been  arranged 
between  them  that  the  girl  Phanium  should  marry  Demipho's  son 
Antipho.  Consequently,  Chremes  is  as  much  put  out  as  Demipho 
to  hear  of  Antipho's  marriage,  and  when  Phormio  comes  forward 
and  offers  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  taking  the  girl  himself  '  for  a 
consideration',  he  urges  his  brother  to  close  with  the  offer,  and 
even  advances  the  necessary  funds— which,  by  the  way,  were  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Nausistrata's  property  in  Lemnos. 
Phormio  pitches  his  price  pretty  high,  alleging  that  he  is  already 
engaged  to  another  girl,  whose  parents  will  have  to  be  bought 
off.  This  is,  of  course,  a  fable ;  what  he  really  wants  the  money 
for  is  to  hand  it  over  to  his  friend  Phaedria  to  buy  his  music-girl 
with,  which  he  does.  Chremes,  however,  soon  learns  the  true  state 
of  affairs,  for  he  happens  to  come  face  to  face  with  Sophrona,  the 
old  nurse  who  had  come  over  with  Phanium  and  her  mother. 
From  her  he  hears  that  his  Lemnian  wife  has  just  died  in  Athens, 
and  that  Antipho  has  married  Phanium— for  it  was  she,  as  it  turns 
out,  who  had  won  the  young  fellow's  love  and  sympathy  at  her 
mother's  funeral.  Chremes  at  first  does  not  understand  that  these 
two  marriages  of  Antipho's  are  really  one  and  the  same,  and  his 
horror-stricken  ejaculation,  "What,  has  he  two  wives!"  coming 
from  the  master  of  a  dual  estabhshment,  is  full  of  point  and 
humour.  Sophrona,  however,  soon  reassures  him,  and  then  of 
course  both  he  and  Demipho,  whom  he  informs  of  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  are  anxious  to  recover  from  Phormio  the  money  they 
have  given  him.  Phormio,  however,  as  has  been  said,  has  already 
parted  with  it  to  Phaedria,  and  has  to  make  a  bold  move  to  get  out 
of  his  difficulties.  He  has  possessed  himself  of  the  secret  of  the 
Lemnian  family  and  turns  his  knowledge  to  good  account.  When 
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Demipho  and  Chremes  threaten  him  with  violence  if  he  does 
not  restore  the  money,  he  summons  Nausistrata  from  her  house 
and  discloses  everything,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Chremes. 
Demipho,  however,  soothes  her  anger,  and  when  she  realizes  that 
the  rival  wife  is  dead  and  that  the  daughter  is  safely  married  she 
consents  to  overlook  the  past,  satisfied  with  the  *rod  in  pickle' 
which  she  will  always  have  ready  for  her  erring  husband  in  future 
conjugal  discussions.  And  so  all  ends  happily;  Phormio  is  for- 
given for  the  trick  he  has  played,  and  has  secured  the  stake  for 
which  he  played  his  dangerous  game,  namely,  a  certain  welcome 
at  the  dinner-table  both  of  Nausistrata  and  Phanium. 

V.  Terentian  Metres 

The  metres  most  commonly  employed  by  Terence  are— 

(i)  Iambic  Senarius,  i.e.  an  iambic  - )  line  of  six  feet,  modelled 
on  the  Greek  iambic  trimeter,  but  admitting  many  licenses. 
Whereas  in  the  Greek  iambic  the  second,  fourth  and  sixth  feet 
must  be  pure  iambi,  in  the  iambic  senarius  of  Roman  comedy  the 

iambus  may  be  replaced  by  a  spondee  (  ),  a  tribrach  (www), 

a  dactyl  an  anapaest  (ww-),  or  a  proceleusmatic 

(wwxT'w),  in  any  foot  except  the  last,  which  is  always  either 
w-  or  WW.  This  metre  is  especially  adapted,  by  reason  of  its 
freedom,  to  the  ordinary  language  of  everyday  life,  and  is  therefore 
most  used  in  dialogue.  Nearly  half  of  every  play  of  Terence  is 
in  this  metre. 

Examples: 

42.  ut  sem  I  per  alT  |  quid  !  ad  |  dant  dl  I  tior  |  ibus. 

53.  lectQmst  |  convenT  |  et  ;  numer  !  us  quan  1  turn  de  |  buT. 
570.  sTmul  au  |  tern  non  |  mane  |  bat  i  ae  |  tas  uTr  |  ginis. 
966.  ego  redig  |  am  uos  I  Tn  !  grat  ]  T(am}  hoc  |  fretus  i  Chremcs. 

From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the  caesura  falls 
either  in  the  third  or  the  middle  of  the  fourth  foot,  the  former 
being  the  more  frequent  place ;  and  that  when  the  proceleusmatic 
(ww>^w)  occurs,  its  ictus-syllable  (')  begins  a  word;  cf.  also 
48,  276,  370,  968,  999. 

(ii)  Iambic  Septenarius,  so  called  because  only  seven  teet  are 
complete,  though  the  verse  really  consists  of  seven  and  a  half  The 
caesura  generally  comes  after  the  fourth  foot,  in  which  case  that 
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foot  must  be  a  pure  iambus.    Passages  in  this  metre  are  recited 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute. 
Examples: 

766.  nSstrap  |  te  cul  ]  pa  facT  \  mus  ut  \  \  malls  I  expedi  |  at  es  |  se. 
822.  quas,  quOm  |  res  ad  |  uorsae  |  sTent,  |  •  paulS  |  mede  |  rT  p5s  I  sTs. 

(iii)  Iambic  Octonarius,  an  iambic  line  of  eight  feet,  used  in 
animated  passages,  and  accompanied  by  the  flute.  The  caesura 
comes  in  the  fifth  foot  or  after  the  fourth;  in  the  latter  case  the 
fourth  foot  must  be  a  pure  iambus. 

Examples: 

170.  beat  1  us  n(i)  u  1  num  de  |  sit  am  |  mQs  ;  qui  |  modSs  |  t(e)  istaec  |  ferat. 

  f  J—  f  t 

486.  aud(i)  5b  |  secro  |  nSn  au  |  dT5  |  •  parum  |  per  quTn  |  omit  |  te  me. 

(iv)  Trochaic  Septenarius,  a  trochaic  (  — line  of  seven  and  a 
half  feet.  The  caesura  occurs  either  in  the  fifth  or  after  the  fourth 
foot ;  in  the  latter  case  a  dactyl  is  not  admissible  in  the  fourth  foot, 
but  with  this  exception  any  of  the  substitutions  allowed  in  the 
iambic  senarius  are  allowable  here. 

Examples: 

196.  cedo  quid  |  pSrtas  |  Sbsec  |  r(o)  Stqui  e)  Id  |  sT  •  po  |  tes  uer  1  b(o)  Sxpe  |  dl. 
214.  vT  CO  I  actum  |  t(e)  ess(e)  In  |  uTtum  |  •  lege  |  iudici  |  5  ten  |  es. 

(v)  Trochaic  Octonarius,  a  trochaic  (-^)  line  of  eight  feet; 
used  only  in  lyric  passages  sung  to  the  flute,  in  combination  with 
other  verses.  The  caesura  falls  either  (i)  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  foot, 
or  (ii)  after  the  fourth  foot,  in  which  case  a  dactyl  is  not  admissible 
in  this  foot. 

Example: 

731.  ita  pat  I  r(em)  adulSs  [  centTs  |  fact(a)  •  haec  |  tolerS  |  r(e)  audi  |  0  vTo  |  ISnter. 

Half- verses  also  occur,  though  rarely;  e.g. — 

Iambic  guaiernius,  163,  amd  |  r(e)  abun  I  das  An  !  tipho :  cf.  also  183,  igr. 

_i_    ■  ^ 

'^rochaic  ternarius,  729,  aut  un  |  d(e)  auxTli  |  um  pe  |  tSm. 

VI.  Peculiarities  of  Terentian  Prosody 

All  the  apparent  irregularities  as  to  the  quantities  of  syllables 
in  the  prosody  of  Plautus  and  Terence  are  due  to  the  universal 
tendency  of  every  language  to  shorten  or  slur  over  in  pronunciation 
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any  unaccented  syllable.  In  other  words,  Plautus  and  Terence, 
like  our  own  poets,  scan  by  ear  and  not  by  the  hard-and-fast  rules 
of  prosody  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  verse  of  the  Augustan 
poets.    Consequently — 

(i)  Final  syllables  which  we  generally  regard  as  short  are  scanned 
as  long  if  the  accent  falls  on  themj  e.g.: 

9  stetit,  1 60  angeret,  245  accidit,  297  quaerer€t. 

(ii)  Vowels  long  by  nature,  i.e.  coming  before  two  consonants 
either  in  the  same  word  or  divided  between  two  words^  may  be 
shortened  if  unaccented;  e.g. : 

9  supellectile,  346  senex,  307  nempe,  725  uoluntate,  Tpsius,  557  arg^nti,  546 
parumne,  806  neque  Tnt^lleges,  662  ob  ddcem  minas,  937  enim  u^ro,  352  negat 
Phanium,  601  pater  uenit. 

(iii)  Final  vowels  long  by  nature  may  be  shortened  if  unaccented; 
e.g. : 

346  uide,  59  abi,  261  dan,  787  uirT,  972  nouo,  and  in  one  instance  a  long  vowel  is 
shortened  when  not  final,  902  uerebamini. 

[In  27  and  982  we  have  remarkable  instances  of  the  influence 
of  verse-accent,  where  a  final  long  vowel  and  m  preceded  by  a 
vowel  are  not  elided  before  a  following  vowel,  but  carry  the  ictus 
and  are  treated  as  short  syllables : 

27  qui  aget,  982  dum  ego.] 

Synizesis^  or  the  blending  together  of  two  distinct  vowel  sounds 
in  the  same  word,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  eg. :  4  antehac^ 
355  eius^  562  ~eamus^  668  proinde,  971  huius\  also  deus^  meuSy 
ain^  reicere^  &c. 

Hiatus  also  occurs,  though  rarely :  (i)  in  the  caesura  of  iambic 
lines,  e.g.  27;  (ii)  after  interjections,  e.g.  411,  803;  (iii)  when  there 
is  a  change  of  speaker,  e.g.  146,  963;  and  (iv)  in  the  special 
instances  quoted  above,  27  qui  aget.,  982  dum  ego. 

For  full  information  on  the  subject  of  Terentian  prosody  see 
Introduction  to  Dziatzko's  Phormio. 
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SVLPICI  APOLLINARIS  PERIOCHA 


Chremetis  frater  dberat  peregre  Demipho 
Reh'cto  Athenis  Antiphone  filio. 
Chremes  clam  habebat  Lemni  uxorem  et  filiam, 
Athenis  aliam  coniugem  et  amantem  unice 
Gnatum  fidicinam.    Mater  e  Lemno  dduenit 
Athenas ;  moritur ;  uirgo  sola  (aber^t  Chremes) 
Funus  procurat.    tbi  eam  uisam  |  Antipho 
Cum  amdret,  opera  parasiti  uxorem  dccipit. 
Pater  et  Chremes  reuersi  fremere.    Dpjp.  minas 
Trigmta  dant  parasito,  ut  illam  coniugem 
Habdret  ipse:  argento  hoc  emitur  fidicina. 
Vxdrem  retinet  Antipho  a  patruo  ddgnitam. 
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(PROLOGVS) 
DAVOS  SERVOS 
GETA  SERVOS 
ANTIPHO  ADVLESCENS 
PHAEDRIA  ADVLESCENS 
DEMIPHO  SENEX 
PHORMIO  PARASITVS 
HEGIO  ^ 

CRATINVS  I  ADVOCATI 
CRITO  J 
DORIO  LENO 
CHREMES  SENEX 
SOPHRONA  NVTRIX 
NAVSISTRATA  MATRONA 
(Cantor) 
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MASKS  WORN  BY  THE  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  PHORMIO 
{From  the  Vatican  MS.) 

Davus,  Geta,  Antipho,  Phaedria, 
Demipho,  Phormio,  Hegio,  Cratinus,  Crito, 
Dorio,   Chremes,    Sophrona,  Nausistrata. 
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PROLOGVS 

Postquam  poeta  u^tus  poetam  non  potest 
Retrdhere  a  studio  et  trdiisdere  hominem  in  dtium,  iJjA^^ 
Maledictis  deterrere  ne  scribat  pj.rat;  ^^x.^^fp^'^ 
Qui  ita  dictitat,  quas  antehac  fecit  fabulas, 
Tenui  ^sse  oratione  et  scriptura  leui:     ^^^^,^"^-^'  5 
Quia  niisquam  insanum  scripsit  adulesc^ntulum 
^r;  Cerudm  uidere  fdgere  et  sectarf  canes 

Et  ^am  plorare,  orare,  ut  subuenidt  sibi.    ^*"^"^       .>v'^  ^^  '*  " 
Quod  si  intellegeret,  quom  stetit  olim  noua,  ^ 
Actoris  opera  m^gis  stetisse  quam  sua,  10 
^  Minus  multo  audacter,  quam  nunc  laedit,  la^deret. 
Nunc  SI  quis  est,  qui  hoc  dicat  aut  sic  cdgitet: 
*  Vetus  sf  poeta  non  lacessiss^t  prior. 
Nullum  fnuenire  prologum  posset  nouos, 
Quem  diceret,  nisi  hab^ret  cui  male  diceret^  15 
Is  sibi  responsum  hoc  habeat,  in  medio  omnibus 
Palmam  ^sse  positam,  qui  artem  tractant  musicam. 
Ille  iA  famem  hunc  a  studio  studuit  reicere : 
Hie  r^spondere  uoluit,  non  lac^ssere. 
Benedictis  si  certdsset,  audisset  bene:  20 
Quod  ab  illo  adlatumst,  sibi  esse  rellatdm  putet. /^.^  ' 
De  illo  iam  finem  faciam  dicundi  mihi, 
Peccdndi  £uom  ipse  d^  se  finem  non  facit. 
Nunc  quid  uelim  animum  att^ndite:  adporto  nouam 
Epidicazomenon  qudm  uocant  como^diam  25 
Graeci,  Latini  Phdrmionem  nominant, 
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Qma  primas  partis  qui  aget,  is  erit  Phdrmio 
Parasftus,  per  quern  res  geretur  maxume,     jiU-^  ^ 
Voluntas  nostra  si  ad  poetam  accesserit.  ^v*--'^^^ 
Date  dperam,  adeste  aequo  animo  per  silentium,  30 
iyy  Ne  simili  utamur  fortuna,  atque  usi  sumus, 

\^  Quom  per  tumultum  noster  grex  motus  locost;  4 

hP/'    p>    Quern  actdris  uirtus  ndbis  restituit  locum^'~~'^ '  ^  '  - 
-ff^     Bonitasque  uestra  adiutans  atque  aequdnimitas. 


ACTVS  I 

Davos 
Servos 

Amicus  summus  mens  et  popularis  Geta    ^,.^  \ 
Heri/d  me  uenit;  erat  ei  de  ratiuncula  ''''        .  ,,vv.>*^ 
lam  pridem  apud  me  relicuom  pauxillulum  " 
Nummdrum:  id  ut  conficerem.    Confeci :  adfero. 
Nam  erilem  filium  eius  duxisae  audio  5 
^     \  Vxdrem :  ei,  credo,  munus  hoc  conraditur.   -^/  v*^ 
"  '  ^  Quam  inique  comparatumst,  ei,  qui  minus  habent, 
Vt  semper  aliquid  addant  ditidribus ! 
Quod  ille  unciatim  uix  de  demensd  suo 
Sudm  defrudans  genium  conpersit  miser,  10 
Id  ilia  uniuorsum  abrfpiet  hand  existumans, 
'     Quantd  labore  partum.    Porro  autem  Geta 
Ferietur  alio  milnere,  ubi  era  pepererit; 
Porro  ailtem  alio,  ubi  erit  piiero  natalis  dies; 
Vbi  initiabunt.    Omne  hoc  mater  ailferet:  15 
Puer  causa  erit  mittiindi.    Sed  uidedn  Getam? 
2 
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Geta  Davos 
Servi  II 

^'  - 

Ge.  Si  quis  me  quaeret  riifus  .  .  . 

Praestost,  d^sine.^^*^-^'*^*^ 
Ge.  Oh, 

At  ego  obuiam  conabar  tibi,  Daue.     P^-^  irlv.c'UjM' 

i:>a.  Accipeem:  ^  ^ 

Lectumst;  conueniet  numerus  quantum  debui. 

Ge.  Amd  te,  et  non  neclexisse  habeo  gratiam. 

Da.  Praesertim  ut  nunc  sunt  mores.    Adeo  res  redit:  5 
Si  quis  quid  reddit,  magna  habendast  gratia. 
Sed  quid  tu  es  tristis? 

Ge.  Egone?  nescis  quo  in  metu, 

Quanto  in  periclo  simus!  ;r 

Da.  Quid  istuc  ^st? 

Ge.  Scies,  ^  '  ^ 

Modo  lit  tacere  possis.  )x.*  A  ^ 

^  Da.  Abi  sis,  insciens:  ^ 

"Quoius  tu  fidem  in  peciinia  perspexeris,  10 

Verere  uerba  ei  credere?  ubi  quid  mihi  lucrist 

Tefallere? 

Ge.        Ergo  ausculta. 

Da.  Hanc  operam  tibi  dico. 

Ge.  Senis  nostri,  Daue,  fratrem  maior^m  Chremem 
Nostin? 

Da.    Quid  ni?    U^  ""^  ' 

Ge.  Quid?  eius  gnatum  Pha^driam? 

Da.  Tam  quam  te.      t^xu  c  •  ■ 

Ge.  Euenit  senibus  ambobus  simul,  15 

Iter  illi  in  Lemnum  ut  esset,  nostro  in  Ciliciam 
Ad  hospitem  antiquom.    Is  senem  per  epistulas 
Pell^xit,  modo  non  mentis  auri  pollicens. 

Da.  Quoi  tanta  erat  res  ^t  supererat? 

Ge.  D^sinas: 
Sic  est  ingenium. 
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O,  r^gem  me  esse  opdrtuit ! 
Ge,  Abeuntes  ambo  hie  turn  senes  me  filiis 
Relfnquont  quasi  magistrum. 

O  Geta,  proufnciam 
Cepfsti  duram.  a>*^^/ 
Mi  usus  uenit,  hdc  scio;  ^'f'^^^ 
1  Meminl  relinqui  m6  deo  irato  meo. 
^  Coepi  aduorsari  prfmo:  quid  uerbfs  opust? 
Senf  fidelis  dum  sum,  scapulas  perdidi.    4^  '  ' 

£>a.  Venere  in  mentem  mi  istaec ;  namque  inscitiast  . 
Aduorsum  stimulum  calces.  ' '  ^ 

Coepi  eis  omnia 
Facere,  obsequi  quae  u^llent.  \ 

Scisti  uti  foro. 
Ge.  Nostdr  mali  nil  qufcquam  primo;  hie  Phaddria 
Continuo  quandam  nactus  est  puellulam 
Citharistriam :  hanc  amare  coepit  p^rdite.  ^^^.p^ifZiAf. 
Ea  seruiebat  lenoni  inpurissumo,  f  h^i.f_ 

Neque  quod  daretur  qufcquam;  id  curarant  patres. 
Restabat  aliud  nil  nisi  oculos  pascere, 
Sectari,  injiidum  ducere  et  redducere. 
Nos  dtiosi  opiram  dabamus  Phaedriae. 
In  quo  ha^c  discebat  liido,  exaduorsum  ilico 
Tonstrma  erat  quaedam :  hic  solebamiis  fere  fv/"?^^^^'< 
Plerumque  eam  opperiri,  dum  inde  ir^t  domum. 
Int^rea  dum  sed^mus  illi,  intdruenit 
Adul^scens  quidam  lacrumans.    Nos  mirarier;  i?/^  « 
Rogamus  quid  sit.    *  Numquam  aeque '  inquit  '  ac  modo 
Paup^rtas  mihi  onus  ufsumst  et  miserum  ^t  graue. ! 
Modo  quandam  uidi  uirginem  hic  uicmiae 
Miseram  suam  matrem  lamentari  mortuam; 
Ea  sfta  erat  exaduorsum,  neque  illi  beniuolus 
Neque  n6tus  neque  cognatus  extra  unam  aniculam 
Quisquam  aderat,  qui  adiutaret  funus :  miseritumst. 
Virgo  ipsa  facie  egr^gia.'    Quid  uerbfs  opust? 
Commdrat  omnes  nds.    Ibi  continuo  Antipho 
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102-133]  PHORMIO       -  [Actus  I,  ii 

'Voltisne  eamus  msere?'    Alius 'censeo: 

Eamus;  due  nos  sodes'.    Imus,  uenimus, 

Videmus.    Virgo  piilchra,  et  quo  magis  diceresC-^ 

Nil  aderat  adiumenti  ad  pulchritudinem :)      '  55 

Capillus  passus,  niidus  pes,  ipsa  horrida,-^'^^  ^»^^^^  > 

Lacrumae,  uestitus  turpis ;  ut,  ni  uis  boni 

In  ipsa  inesset  forma,  haec  formam  exstinguerent. 

Ille,  qui  illam  amabat  fidicinam,  tantuin  modo 

'  Satis '  inquit  '  scitast ndster  uero  .  .  . 

lam  scio  •  60 

Amare  coepit.  -  ^ 

Ge.  Scin  quam?    Quo  euadat  uide.j 

Postridie  ad  anum  recta  pergit;  obsecrat,  • 
Vt  sibi  eius  faciat  copiam.    Ilia  enim  se  negat 
Neque  eum  aequom  ait  facere :  illam  ciuem  esse  Atticam, 
Bonam  bonis  prognatam ;  si  uxorem  uelit,  65 
Lege  id  licere  facere;  sin  aliter,  negat. 
-  Noster  quid  ageret  nescire:  et  illam  ducere 
Cupiebat  et  metuebat  absentem  patrem. 

Z>a.  Non,  si  redisset,  ei  pater  ueniam  daret? 

Ge.  Ille  indotatam  uirginem  atque  ignobilem  70 
Daret  lUi?    Numquam  faceret. 

Quid  fit  denique? 
Ge,  Quid  fiat?    Est  parasitus  quidam  Phormio, 
Homo  confidens:  qui  ilium  di  omnes  perduint! 
Ba.  Quid  is  fecit? 

Hoc  consilium,  quod  dicam,  dedit : 
*  Lex  est,  ut  orbae,  qui  sint  genere  prdxumi,  75 
Eis  niibant,  et  illos  ducere  eadem  haec  lex  iubet. 
Ego  te  cognatum  dicam  et  tibi  scribam  dicam; 
Paternum  amicum  me  adsimulabo  uirginis; 
Ad  iiidices  ueniemus :  qui  fuerit  pater. 

Quae  mater,  qui  cognata  tibi  sit,  dmnia  haec  80 
Conffngam,  quod  erit  mihi  bonum  atque  commodum.  . 
Quom  tu  horum  nihil  refelles,  uincam  scilicet. 
Pater  aderit;  mihi  paratae  lites:  qufd  mea? 
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Actus  I,  ii] 


PHORMIO 


[134-152 


Ilia  quidem  nostra  ent/ 

Da,  locularem  audaciam ! 

Ge,  Persuasunist  homini:  fdctumst;  uentumst;  umcimur;  85 
Duxit  ^ 

Da.  Quid  narras? 

Ge.  Hoc,  quod  audis. 

Da.  O  Geta, 

Quid  te  futurumst? 

Ge.  Nescio  hercle ;  unum  hoc  scio : 

Quod  fors  feret,  feremus  aequo  animo. 

Da.  Placet. 
Em  istiic  uirist  offfcium. 

Ge.  In  me  omnis  spes  mihist. 

Da.  Laudo.  ] vv^v-d  .     ^  _ 

Ge.  Ad  precatorem  adeam  credo,  qui  mihi  90 

Sic  oret :  *  Nunc  amitte  quaeso  hunc ;  ceterum 
Posthac  si  quicquam,  nihil  precor  \    Tantiim  modo 
Non  addit :  *  Vbi  ego  hinc  abiero,  uel  occidito  \ 

Da.  Quid  paedagogus  ille,  qui  citharistriam? 
Quid  rei  gerit? 

Ge.  Sic,  tenuiter. 

Da.  Non  miiltum  habet,  95 

Quod  det,  fortasse? 

Ge.  Immo  nil  nisi  spem  meram. 

Da.  Pater  eius  rediit  an  non? 

Ge.  Nondum. 

Da.  Quid?  senem 

Quoad  exspectatis  uestrum? 

Ge.  Non  certum  scio, 

Sed  epistulam  ab  eo  adlatam  esse  audiui  modo 
Et  ad  pdrtitores  esse  delatam:  hanc  petam.  100 

Da.  Num  quid,  Geta,  aliud  me  uis? 

Ge.  Vt  bene  sit  tibi. 

Puer,  heus. — Nemon  hoc  prodit? — Cape,  da  hoc  Ddreio. 
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153-175] 


PHORMIO 


[Actus  II,  i 


ACTVS  II 

Antipho  Phaedria 
Advlescentes  II 

An.  Adeon  rem  redisse,  ut  qui  mi  consultum  optume  uelit 

esse, 

Phaedria,  patrem  ut  extimescam,  ubi  m  mentem  eius  aduenti 
ueniat ! 

Quod  ni  fuissem  incogitans,  ita  exspectarem,  ut  par  fuit. 
Ph,  Quid  istuc  est? 

An,         Rogitas?  qui  tarn  audacis  facinoris  mihi  cdnsciu's? 
Quod  utinam  ne  Phormioni  id  suadere  in  mentem  incidisset  5 
Neu  me  cupidum  eo  inpulisset,  quod  mihi  principiumst  mali! 
Non  potitus  essem:  fuisset  tum  illos  mi  aegre  aHquot  dies, 
At  non  cottidiana  cura  haec  angeret  animum, 

Addio. 

An,  Dum  exspecto,  quam  mox  ueniat,  qui  adimat  hanc  mihi 

consuetiidinem. 
Ph,  AHis  quia  defit,  quod  amant,  aegrest;  tibi  quia  superest 

dolet:  iQ 
Amore  abundas,  Antipho. 

Nam  tiia  quidem  hercle  certo  uita  haec  expetenda  optandaque 
est. 

Ita  me  di  bene  ament,  ilt  mihi  Hceat  tam  diu  quod  amo  frui, 
lam  depecisci  morte  cupio:  til  conicito  cetera. 
Quid  ego  ex  hac  inopia  nunc  capiam  et  quid  tu  ex  istac 
c<^pi^i  ,         ,i  ,,^0  15 

Vt  ne  addam,  quod  sine  srimptu  ingenuam,  Hberalem  nactus  es, 
Quod  habes,  ita  ut  uoluisti,  uxorem  sine  mala  fama  palam : 
Beatus,  ni  unum  desit,  animus,  qui  modeste  istaec  ferat. 
Quod  si  tibi  res  sit  cum  eo  lenone,  quo  mihist,  tum  sentias. 
Ita  plerique  ingeni6  sumus  omnes :  nostri  nosmet  paenitet.  20 

An,  At  til  mihi  contra  mine  uidere  fdrtunatus,  Phaedria, 
Quoi  de  integro  est  potestas  etiam  c6nsulendi,  quid  ueHs: 
Retinere  an  amorem  amittere ;  egcf  in  eum  incidi  infelix  locum, 
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Actus  II,  ly  ii] 


PHORMIO 


[176-194 


Vt  neque  mihi  eius  sit  amittendi  nec  retinendi  copia. 
Sed  quid  hoc  est?    Videon  ego  Getam  currentem  hue  ad- 
uenire?  25 
Is  est  ipsus.  Ei,  timeo  miser,  quam  hie  mihi  nunc  nuntiet  rem. 

Geta    Antipho  Phaedria 
Servos         Advlescentes  II 

Ge.  Nilllus  es,  Geta,  nisi  iam  aHquod  tibi  consilium  celere 
reperis: 

Ita  nunc  inparatum  subito  tanta  te  inpendent  mala; 
Quae  neque  uti  deuitem  scio  neque  qu6  modo  me  inde 
extraham : 

Nam  non  potest  celari  nostra  diutius  iam  audacia. 

An,  Quid  illic  commotils  uenit  ?  S 
Ge,  Tilm  temporis  mihi  punctum  ad  hanc  rem  est:  erus 
adest. 

An.  Quid  illilc  malist  ?  ' 

Ge.  Quod  quom  audierit,  quod  eius  remedium  inueniam 
iraciindiae? 

Loquarne?  incendam;  taceam?  instigem;  purgem  me?  laterem 
lauem. 

Heu  me  miserum!  Quom  mihi  paueo,  tum  Antipho  me 
excrdciat  animi:  ,  la'f^"^^.. 

Eius  me  miseret,  ^i  nunc  timeo,  is  mine  me  retinet;  nam 
absque  eo  esset,  10 

R&te  ego  mihi  uidissem  et  senis  essem  liltus  iraciindiam : 

Aliquid  conuasassem  atque  hinc  me  conicerem  protinam  in 
pedes. 

An.  Quam  nam  hic  fugam  aut  furtiim  parat?  ^  ^ 

Ge.  Sed  ubi  Antiphonem  r^periam?  aut  qua  quadrere  insis- 

tam  uia? 
Ph.  Te  nominat. 

An.       Nescfo  quod  magnum  hoc  nuntio  exspecto  malum. 
Fh.  Ah.       1 5 

Sanusne  es? 

10 
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Actus  II,  ii]    ^^d^''^        PHORMIO  [194-208 

Ge.      Domum  ire  pergam;  ibi  plurimumst. 
Ph.  Reuocemus  hominem. 

A?i.  Sta  ilico. 

Ge.  Hem, 
Satis  pro  imperio,  quisquis  es. 
A?i.  Geta. 

Ge.  Ipsest,  quem  uolui  obuiam. 

An.  Cedo,  quid  portas,  obsecro?  atque  id,  si  potes,  uerbo 

expedi. 
Ge.  Faciam. 
An.  Eloquere. 

Ge.  Modo  apud  portum  .  .  . 


An.  Meumne? 


Ge.  Intellexti.  ^ 

An.  Occidi. 
Ph.  Hem, 
An.  Quid  agam? 
Ph.  Quidais? 

Ge.  Huius  patrem  uidisse  me  et  patruom  tuom.  20 

A?i.  Nam  quod  ego  huic  nunc  silbito  exitio  remedium  inue- 
niam  miser? 

Quod  si  eo  meae  fortilnae  redeunt,  Phanium,  abs  te  ut  dis- 
trahar, 

Nilllast  mihi  uita  expetenda. 

Ge.  Ergo  istaec  quom  ita  sint,  Antipho, 

Tanto  magis  te  aduigilare  aequomst:  fortis  fortuna  adiuuat.  24 

An.  Non  sum  apud  me. 

Ge.        Atqui  opus  est,  nunc  quom  maxume  ut  sis,  Antipho; 
Nam  si  senserit  te  timidum  pater  esse,  arbitrabitur 
Commeruisse  culpam. 

Ph.  Hoc  uerumst. 

An.  Non  possum  inmutarier. 

Ge.  Quid  faceres,  si  aliud  quid  grauius  ti'bi  nunc  faciunddm 
foret? 

An.  Quom  hoc  non  possum,  illild  minus  possem. 

Ge.  Hoc  nihil  est,  Phaedria;  ilicet. 


^^9-227]  PHORMIO  [Actus  II,  ii 

Quid  hie  conterimus  6peram  frustra?    Qum  abeo? 

Et  quidem  ego? 

K  '  Obsecro,  30 

Quid  si  adsimulo?  Satinest? 

Ge,  Garris.  -^^^^^ 

■^^'  V61tum  contemplamini :  em, 

Satine  sic  est? 

Ge,  Non. 

An.  Quid  si  sic? 

Ge,  Propemodum. 

Quid  sic? 

,  ^  Sat  est: 

Em  istuc  serua;  et  uerbum  uerbo  par  pari  ut  resp6ndeas, 
Ne  te  iratus  siiis  saeuidicis  dictis  protelet. 

Scio. 

.  Ge.  Vi  coactum  te  esse  inuitum. 

Lege,  iudici6.  ^  ^ 

-</^V^/  .  Tenes?  '35' 

/^i^\i\Q,  quis  est  senex,  quern  uideo  in  Ultima  platea?  Ipsus 
est. 

An,  Non  p6ssum  adesse. 

G^'  Ah,  quid  agis?  quo  abis,  Antipho? 

Mane,  inquam. 

An,  Egomet  me  noui  et  peccatilm  meum : 

Vobis  commendo  Phanium  et  uitam  meam. — 

Ph.  Geta,  quid  nunc  fiet? 

Ge.  Td  iam  litis  aildies;  40 

Ego  plectar  pendens,  nisi  quid  me  fefellerit. 
Sed  qu6d  modo  hie  nos  Antiphonem  m6nuimus. 
Id  nosmet  ipsos  facere  oportet,  Phaedria. 

Ph.  Aufer  mi  'oportet':  qum  tu  quid  faciam  impera. 

Ge.  Memiriistin,  olim  ut  filerit  uostra  oratio  45 
In  re  incipiunda  ad  defendendam  noxiam 
lustam  illam  causam,  facilem,  uincibilem,  optumam? 

Ph.  Memini. 

Ge,  Em  nunc  ipsast  opus  ea  aut,  si  quid  potest, 
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Actus  II,  ii,  iii] 


PHORMIO 


[228-246 


Meliore  et  callidi6re.  Miv^^*^^ 

Ph.  Fiet  sedulo.         ..  .x  ' 

Ge.  Nunc  prior  adito  tu,  ego  in  insidiis  hic  ero  50 
Subcenturiatus,  si  quid  deficias. 

Ph.  Age. 

Demipho    Phaedria  Geta 
Senex       Advlescens       Servos  y 

De,  Itane  tandem  ux6rem  duxit  Antipho  iniussil  meo? 
Nec  meum  imperium — ac  mitto  imperium — n6n  simultatem 
meam 

Reuereri  saltern !    Non  pudere !    O  facinus  audax,  6  Geta 
Monit6r! 

Ge,     Vix  tandem!  '^^-^ 

De.  Quid  mihi  dicent  ailt  quam  causam  reperient? 

Demiror. 

Ge,      Atqui  reperiam:  aliud  cdra. 

De,  An  hoc  dicet  mihi :  5 

*Inmtus  feci;  lex  coegit'?    Aildio,  fate6r. 

Ge,  PJace^. 

De.  Veriim  scientem,  tacitum  causam  tradere  aduersariis, 
Etiamne  id  lex  coegit? 

Ph,  Illud  dilrum. 

Ge,  Ego  expediam :  sine.  _ 

De,  Incertumst  quid  agam,  quia  praeter  spem  atque  incredi- 
bile  hoc  mi  optigit: 
Ita  sum  fnritatus,  animum  ut  nequeam  ad  cogitandum  in- 
stituere.  li 
Quam  ob  rem  6mnis,  quom  secdndae  res  sunt  maxume,  tum 
A^'  maxume 

Meditari  secum  oportet,  quo  pacto  aduorsam  aerumnam  ferant; 
Pericla,  damna,  exsilia  peregre  rediens  semper  cogitet, 
Aut  fili  peccatum  aut  uxoris  mortem  aut  morbum  filiae;  14 
Communia  esse  haec,  fieri  posse,  ut  ne  quid  animo  sit  nouom; 
Quidquid  praeter  spem  eueniat,  omne  id  deputare  esse  in  lucre. 

11  Ci^UM\jUU^  Ck) 


247-274]  PHORMio  .^,>-^/!;vn 


>>/|jv^'r  Actus  II,  ill 

Ge,  O  Phaedria,  incredibile[st]  quantum  erum  ante  eo 
sapientia. 

Meditata  mihi  sunt  6mnia  mea  incommoda,  erus  si  redierit: 
Molendum  usque  in  pistnno,  uapulandum,  habendae  compedes, 
Opus  nlri  faciundum:  h6rum  nil  quicqliam  accidet  anim6 
nouom.  20 
Quidquid  praeter  spem  eueniet,  omne  id  deputabo  esse  in  lucro. 
Sed  quid  cessasvh6minem  adire  et  blande  in  principio  adloqui? 

De,  Phaedriami  mei  fratris  uideo  filium  mi  ire  obuiam. 

Ph,  Mi  patrue,  salue. 

Salue;  sed  ubist  Antipho? 
Ph.  Saluom  uenire  ... 

■  Credo ;  hoc  responde  mihi.  '^^^^i^ 
Ph,  Valet,  hic  est ;  sed  satine  6mnia  ex  sententia? 
De.  Vellem  quidem. 
Ph,  Quid  istdc  est? 

Rogitas,  Phaedria? 
Bonas  me  absente  hic  confecistis  nilptias. 
Fh,  Eho,  an  id  suscenses  mine  illi? 
Ge,  Artificem  probum!^ 

De,  Egon  illi  non  suscenseam?    Ipsum  gestio  30 
Dari  mi  in  conspectum,  nilnc  sua  culpa  ilt  sciat 
;  Lenem  patrem  illum  factum  nie  esse  acerrimum. 
Ph,  Atqui  nil  fecit,  patrue,  ^uod  suscenseas. 
De,  Ecce  ailtem  similia  6mnia!    Omnes  congruont; 
^  ^v^^"^^  quom  noris,  6mnis  noris. 

Ph,  Haild  itast.  35 

^  De,  Hic  in  noxiast,  ille  ad  dicendam  cailsam  adest; 

Quom  illest,  hic  praestost :  tradunt  operas  miltuas. 
Ge,  Probe  horum  facta  inpriidens  depinxit  senex. 
De,  Nam  ni  haec  ita  essent,  cum  illo  haud  stares,  Phaedria. 
PL  Si  est,  patrue,  culpam  ut  Antipho  in  se  admiserit,  40 
Ex  qua  re  minus  rei  foret  aut  famae  temperans, 
Non  cailsam  dico,  quin  quod  meritus  sit  ferat. 
Sed  si  quis  forte  malitia  fretus  sua 
Insidias  nostrae  fecit  adulescentiae 
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Actus  11,  iil]  PHORMIO       1,  [275-304 

Ac  uicit,  nostran  cillpa  east  an  iddicum,  j^,  y  45 

Qui  saepe  propter  inuidiam  adimunt  diuiti' 
Aut  pr6pter  misericordiam  addunt  pailperi? 

Ge.  Ni  n6ssem  causam,  crederem  uera  hdnc  loqui. 

jDe.  An  quisquam  iudex  est,  qui  possit  noscere 
Tua  idsta,  ubi  tute  uerbum  non  respondeas,  50 
>Ita  ut  file  fecit? 

jP/I'  Fdnctus  adulescentulist 

Officium  liberalis :  postquam  ad  iddices 
Ventumst,  non  potuit  c6gitata  proloqui ; 
Ita  eum  turn  timidum  illic  obstupefecit  pudor. 

Ge,  Laudo  hdnc.   Sed  cesso  adire  quam  primdm  senem?  55 
Ere,  salue;  saluom  te  aduenisse  gaddeo. 

I^e.  Oh, 
Bone  cdstos,  salue,  c61umen  uero  familiae, 
Quoi  c6mmendaui  filium  hinc  abiens  meum ! 

Ge,  lam  dddum  te  omnis  nos  accusare  addio 
Inmerito  et  me  horunc  6mnium  inmeritissumo.  60 
Nam  quid  me  in  hac  re  facere  uoluisti  tibi? 
Seruom  hominem  causam  orare  leges  n6n  sinunt, 
Neque  testimoni  di'ctiost. 

jDe.  Mitto  omnia: 

Do  istdc  ^  inprudens  timuit  adulescens sino 
*Tu  seruo's';  uerum  si  cognatast  maxume,  65 
Non  fuit  necesse  habere ;  sed  id  quod  lex  iubet, 
Dotem  daretis,  quaereret  alidm  uirum. 
Qua  ratione  inopem  p6tius  ducebat  domum?/-^^ 

Ge.  Non  ratio,  uerum  argentum  deerat. 

jOe.  Sdmeret 
Alicdnde. 

Ge.       Alicunde?   Nihil  est  dictu  facilius.  70 
Z>e»  Postremo  si  nullo  alio  pacto,  faenore. 
Ge.  Hui,  dixti  pulchre !    Siquidem  quisquam  crederet 
Te  uiuo. 

Z>e.      Non,  non  sic  futurumst;  non  potest. 
Egon  illam  cum  illo  ut  patiar  nuptam  unum  diem? 
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Actus  II,  iii— III,  i]  PHORMIO 


[305-320 


Nihil  suaue  meritumst.    Hominern  conmonstrarier  75 
Mihi  istiim  uolo  aut  ubi  habitet  demonstrarier. 
Ge,  Nempe  Phormionem  ? 

De.  Istilm  patronum  millieris. 

Ge.  lam  faxo  hie  aderit. 

De.  Antipho  ubi  nunc  est? 

Ge.  Foris. 

De.  Abi,  Phaedria,  eum  require  atque  hue  addilee. 

Ph.  Eo: 
Reeta  uia  quidem  illue. 

Ge.  Nempe  ad  Pamphilam.  80 

De.  Ego  deos  penates  hine  salutatum  domum 
Deuertar;  inde  ibo  ad  forum  atque  aUquot  mihi 
Amicos  aduocabo,  ad  hanc  rem  qui  adsient, 
Vt  ne  inparatus  sim,  si  ueniat  Phormio.  v 

ACTVS  III 

Phormio  Geta 
Parasitvs  Servos 

Ph.  Itane  patris  ais  aduentum  ueritum  hinc  abiisse?  ^ 

Ge.  Admodum. 

Ph.  Phanium  reHctam  solam? 

Ge.  Sic. 

Ph.  Et  iratilm  senem? 

Ge.  Oppido. 

Ph.  Ad  te  silmma  solum,  Phormio,  rerilm  redit. 

Tvlte  hoc  intristi;  tibi  omnest  exedendum:  accmgere. 
Ge.  Obsecro  te. 

Ph.  Si  rogabit  .  .  .  ^ 

Ge.  In  te  spes  est. 

Ph.  Eccere,  5 

Quid  si  reddet? 

Ge.  Tu  impulisti. 

Ph.  Sic,  opinor. 

Qe,  Silbueni. 
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321-347] 


PHORMIO 


[Actus  III,  i 


Ph.  Cedo  senem:  iam  instrdcta  sunt  mi  in  corde  consilia 

omnia. 
Ge.  Quid  ages? 

Ph.  Quid  uis,  nisi  uti  maneat  Phanium  atque  ex 

crimine  hoc 

Antiphonem  enpiam  atque  in  me  omnem  iram  deriuem  senis? 

Ge,  O  uir  fortis  atque  amicu's.  Verum  hoc  saepe,  Phormio, 
Vereor,  ne  istaec  fortitude  in  neruom  erumpat  denique. 

^h.  Ah,  II 

Non  itast :  factdmst  periclum,  iam  pedum  uisast  uia. 
Quot  me  censes  homines  iam  deuerberasse  usque  ad  necem, 
Hospites,  tum^iuis?    Quo  magis  noui,  tanto  saepius.  14 
Cedo  dum,  enumquam  iniilriarum  audisti  mihi  scriptam  dicam? 

Ge.  Qui  istuc? 

Ph.  Quia  non  rete  accipitri  tennitur  neque  miluo, 

Qui  male  faciunt  nobis;  illis,  qui  nihil  faciunt,  tennitur, 
Quia  enim  in  illis  friictus  est,  in  illis  opera  lilditur/- 
Aliis  ahunde  est  periclum,  unde  aliquid  abradi  potest : 
Mihi  sciunt  nihil  esse.    Dices  'dilcent  damnatilm  domum':'  20 
Alere  nolunt  hominem  edacem,  et  sapiunt  mea  sententia, 
Pr6  maleficio  si  beneficium  silmmum  nolunt  reddere. 

Ge,  Non  potest  satis  pro  merito  ab  illo  tibi  referri  gratia. 

Ph.  Immo  enim  nemo  satis  pro  merito  gratiam  regi  refert. 
Tene  asymbolilm  uenire  unctum  atque  lautum  e  balineis,  25 
Otiosum  ab  animo,  quom  ille  et  cilra  et  sumptu  absilmitur ! 
Dum  tibi  fit  quod  placeat,  ille  ringitur:  tu  n'deas. 
Prior  bibas,  prior  decumbas;  cena  dubia  apponitur  .  .  . 

Ge.  Quid  istuc  uerbi  est? 

Ph'  Vbi  tu  dubites,  quid  sumas  potissumum. 

Haec,  quom  rationem  ineas,  quam  sint  suauia  et  quam  cara 
sint,  3Q 
Ea  qui  praebet,  non  tu  hunc  habeas  plane  praesentem  deum? 

Ge.  Senex  adest :  uide,  quid  agas :  prima  coitiost  acerrima.. 
Si  eam  sustinueris,  postilla  iam,  ilt  lubet,  ludas  licet. 
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Actus  III,  ii] 


PHORMIO 


[348-373 


Demipho  Hegio  Cratinvs  Crito   Phormio  Geta 
Senex  Advocati  III  Parasitvs  Servos 

De.  Endmquam  quoiquam  contumeliosius 
Audistis  factam  iniilriam  quam  haec  est  mihi? 
Adeste  quaeso. 

Ge.  Iratus  est. 

Fh.  Quin  tu  hoc  age : 

lam  ego  hunc  agitabo. — Pro  deum  immortalium, 
Negat  Phanium  esse  hanc  sibi  cognatam  Demipho?  5 
Hanc  Demipho  negat  esse  cognatam? 

Ge.  Negat. 

Fh.  Neque  ems  patrem  se  scire  qui  fuerit? 

Ge.  Negat. 

De.  Ipsum  esse  opinor,  de  quo  agebam:  sequimini! 

[^Fh.  Nec  Stilphonem  ipsum  scire  qui  fuerit? 

Ge.  Negat.] 

Fh.  Quia  egens  reUctast  misera,  ignoratur  parens,  10 
Neclegitur  ipsa.    Vide  auaritia  quid  facit. 

Ge.  Si  erum  insimulabis  malitiae,  male  aildies. 

De.  O  audaciam !    Etiam  me  liltro  accusatum  aduenit. 

Fh.  Nam  iam  adulescenti  nihil  est  quod  suscenseam, 
Si  illilm  minus  norat:  quippe  homo  iam  grandior,  15 
Pauper,  quoi  in  opere  uita  erat,  ruri  fere 
Se  continebat;  ibi  agrum  de  nostro  patre 
Colendum  habebat.    Saepe  interea  mihi  senex 
Narrabat  se  hunc  neclegere  cognatilm  suom ; 
At  quem  uirum  !    Quem  ego  uiderim  in  uita  optumum.  20 

Ge.  Videas  te  atque  ilium, — ut  narras ! 

Fh.  I  in  malam  crucem ! 

Nam  ni  eum  esse  existumassem,  numquam  tam  grauis 
Ob  hanc  inimicitias  caperem  in  uostram  familiam, 
Quam  is  aspernatur  nunc  tam  inliberaliter. 

Ge.  Pergin  ero  absenti  male  loqui,  inpurissume?  25 

Fh.  Dignum  ailtem  hoc  illost. 

20 


373-391]  PHORMIO  [Actus  III,  ii 

Am  tandem,  career? 

Geta! 

Ge,  Bon6rum  extorter,  legum  contort6r. 

Geta! 

Ph.  Resp6nde. 

Quis  homost?  Ehem  .  .  . 

Tace. 

Absenti  tibi 

Te  mdignas  seque  dignas  contumelias 
Numquam  cessauit  dicere  hodie. 

Desine.  30 
Adulescens,  primum  abs  te  h6c  bona  uenia  peto, 
Si  tibi  placere  potis  est,  mi  ut  resp6ndeas: 
Quem  amicum  tuom  ais  fuisse  istum,  explana  mihi, 
Et  qm'  cognatum  me  sibi  esse  diceret. 
Ph.  Proinde  expiscare,  quasi  non  nosses. 

N6ssem? 

,  Ita.  35 

De.  Ego  me  nego ;  tu  qui  ais,  redige  in  memoriam. 
Ph.  Eho  tii,  sobrinum  tuom  non  noras? 

P^'  Enicas. 
Die  n6men. 

Ph.  Nomen?  Maxume. 

■^^  Quid  mine  taees? 

Ph.  Perii  herele,  nomen  perdidi. 

Quid  ais? 

.  .  Geta, 
Si  meministi  id,  quod  61im  dietumst,  sdbiee.    Hem,  40 
Non  dieo:  quasi  non  n6sses,  temptatum  aduenis. 
De.  Ego  autem  tempto? 

Stilpo. 

Atque  adeo  quid  mea? 

Stilpost. 

De.     Quem  dixti? 

Stilponem  inquam  n6ueras. 
De.  Neque  ego  ilium  noram  nee  mihi  eognatils  fuit 


Actus  III,  ii] 


PHORMIO 


[392-420 


Quisquam  istoc  nomine. 

Ph,  Itane?    Non  te  horilm  pudet?  45 

At  SI  talentum  rem  reliquisset  decem, 

De,  Di  tibi  malefaciant ! 

Ph.  primus  esses  memoriter 

Progeniem  uestram  usque  ab  auo  atque  atauo  pr6ferens. 

De.  Ita  ut  dicis !    Ego  turn,  quom  aduenissem,  qui  mihi 
Cognata  ea  esset,  dicerem:  itidem  tii  face.  50 
Cedo  qui  est  cognata? 

Ge.  Eu,  n6ster,  recte :  heus  tu,  caue. 

PL  Dililcide  expediui  quibus  me  oportuit 
ludicibus;  turn  id  si  falsum  fuerat,  filius 
Quor  non  refellit? 

De,  Filium  narras  mihi? 

Quoius  de  stultitia  dici  ut  dignumst  non  potest  55 

Ph,  At  tu,  qui  sapiens  es,  magistratils  adi, 
Judicium  de  eadem  cailsa  iterum  ut  reddant  tibi; 
Quandoquidem  solus  regnas  et  soli  licet 
Hie  de  eadem  causa  bis  indicium  apiscier. 

De.  Etsi  mihi  facta  iniiiriast,  uerum  tamen  .60 
Potiils  quam  litis  secter  aut  quam  te  aildiam, 
Itidem  ilt  cognata  si  sit,  id  quod  lex  iubet 
Dotis  dare,  abduce  banc,  minas  quinque  accipe. 

Ph.  Hahahae,  homo  suauis. 

De.  Quid  est?  Num  iniquom  p6stulo? 

An  ne  hoc  quidem  ego  adipiscar,  quod  ius  pdblicumst?  65 

Ph.  Itan  tandem,  quaeso,  item  ilt  meretricem  ubi  abilsus  sis, 
Mercedem  dare  lex  iilbet  ei'  atque  amittere? 
An,  ut  ne  quid  turpe  ciuis  in  se  admitteret 
Propter  egestatem,  proxumo  iussast  dari, 

Vt  cum  lino  aetatem  degeret?    Quod  tu  uetas.  70 
De.  Ita,  proxumo  quidem;  at  nos  unde?  aut  quam  6b  rem? 
Ph.  Ohe, 

*  Actum  '  aiunt  ^  ne  agas 

De.  Non  agam?    Immo  baud  desinam. 

Donee  perfecero  hoc. 


42o-44ij 


PHORMIO 


[Actus  III, 


Ph,  Ineptis. 

De,  Sine  modo. 

Ph,  Postremo  tecum  nil  rei  nobis,  Demipho,  est; 
Tuos  est  damnatus  gnatus,  non  tu;  nam  tua  \ 
Praeterierat  iam  ad  ddcendum  aetas. 

P>e,  Omnia  haec 

Illilm  putato,  quae  ego  nunc  dico,  dicere; 
Aut  quidem  cum  uxore  hac  ipsum  prohibeb6  domo. 

Ge,  Iratus  est. 

Ph,  Tu  te  idem  melius  feceris. 

De,  Itane  es  paratas  facere  me  aduorsum  6mnia,  S 
Infelix? 

Ph,     Metuit  hic  nos,  tam  etsi  sedulo 
Dissimulat. 

Ge,         Bene  habent  tibi  principia. 

Ph,  Quin  quod  est 

Ferdndum  fers?    Tuis  dignum  factis  feceris, 
Vt  amici  inter  nos  simus. 

De,  Egon  tuam  expetam 

Amicitiam?  aut  te  uisum  aut  auditdm  uelim?  8 

Ph,  Si  c6ncordabis  cum  illa,  habebis  quae  tuam 
Senectdtem  oblectet:  respice  aetatem  tuam. 

De.  Te  oblectet,  tibi  habe. 

Ph.  Minue  uero  iram. 

De,  H6c  age; 

Satis  iam  uerborumst :  nisi  tu  properas  mdlierem 
Abducere,  ego  illam  efciam.    Dixi,  Phormio.  9 

Ph.  Si  tu  illam  attigeris  secus  quam  dignum st  liberam, 
Dicam  tibi  inpingam  grandem.    Dixi,  Demipho. 
Si  quid  opus  fuerit,  heus,  domo  me ! 

Ge.  Intellego. 


Actus  III,  Hi] 


PHORMIO 


[442-462 


Demipho    Geta    Cratinvs    Hegio  Crito 
Senex      Servos  Advocati  III 

De.  Quanta  me  cura  et  s611icitudine  adficit 
Gnatds,  qui  me  et  se  hisce  inpediuit  mlptiis ! 
Neque  mi  in  conspectum  pr6dit,  ut  saltem  sciam, 
Quid  de  ea  re  dicat  qui'due  sit  sententiae. 
Abi,  uise  redieritne  iam  an  nondilm  domum.  5 

Ge.  E6.— 

£>e.  Videtis,  quo  in  loco  res  haec  siet 

Quid  ag6?  die,  Hegio. 

He.  Ego?    Cratinum  censeo, 

Si  tibi  uidetur. 

De.  Die,  Cratine. 

Cra.  Mene  uis? 

Be.  Te. 

Cra.       Ego,  quae  in  rem  tuam  sint,  ea  uelim  facias.  Mihi 
Sic  h6c  uidetur:  qu6d  te  absente  hie  filius  10 
Egit,  restitui  in  integrum  aequomst  et  bonum, 
Et  id  impetrabis.  Dixi. 

De.  Die  nunc,  Hegio. 

He.  Ego  sedulo  hunc  dixisse  credo;  uerum  itast: 
Quot  h6mines,  tot  sententiae;  suos  quoique  mos. 
Mihi  n6n  uidetur,  quod  sit  factum  legibus,  15 
Rescindi  posse;  et  tilrpe  inceptust. 

De.  Die,  Crito. 

Cri.  Ego  amplius  deh'berandum  censeo: 
Res  magnast. 

Cra.  Num  quid  n6s  uis? 

De.  Fecistis  probe: 

Incertior  sum  millto  quam  dudilm. — 

Ge.  Negant 
Redisse. 

De.      Frater  est  exspectandus  mihi:  20 
Is  quod  mihi  dederit  de  hac  re  consilium,  id  sequar. 
Percontatum  ibo  ad  p6rtum,  quoad  se  recipiat. 


Actus  III,  iii,  iv] 


PHORMIO 


[463-479 


Ge,  At  ego  Antiphonem  quaeram,  ut  quae  acta  hie  sint  sciat. 
Sed  eccum  ipsum  uideo  in  tempore  hue  se  recipere. 

Antipho  Geta 
Advlescens  Servos 

An.  Enim  uero,  Antipho,  multimodis  cum  istoc  animo  es 
uituperandus : 

Itane  te  hinc  abisse  et  uitam  tuam  tutandam  aHis  dedisse ! 
Alios  tuam  rem  credidisti  magis  quam  tete  animaduersuros? 
Nam,  lit  ut  erant  alia,  lUi  certe,  quae  nunc  tibi  domist,  con- 
suleres, 

Ne  quid  propter  tiiam  fidem  decepta  poteretdr  mali ;  5 
Quoi  nunc  miserae  spes  opesque  sdnt  in  te  uno  omnes  sitae. 

Ge,  Et  quidem,  ere,  nos  iam  dildum  hie  te  absentem  incusa- 
mus,  qui  abieris. 

An.  Te  ipsdm  quaerebam. 

Ge.  Sed  ea  causa  nihilo  magis  defecimus. 

An.  Loquere  obsecro,  quo  nam  in  loco  sunt  res  et  fortunae 
meae : 

Num  quid  patri  subolet? 

Ge.  Nil  etiam. 

An.  Ecquid  spei  porrost? 

Ge.  Nescio. 

An.  Ah.  10 

Ge.  Nisi  Phaedria  haud  cessauit  pro  te  eniti. 

An.  Nihil  fecit  noui. 

Ge.  Tum  Phormio  itidem  in  hac  re  ut  aliis  strenuom  homi- 

nem  praebuit. 
An.  Quid  is  fecit? 

Ge.  Confutauit  uerbis  admodum  iratilm  senem. 

An.  Eu,  Phormio. 

Ge.  Ego,  quod  potui,  porro. 

An.  Ml  Geta,  omnis  uos  amo. 

Ge.  Sic  habent  principia  sese,  ut  dixi:  adhuc  tranquilla  res 
est,  15 
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480-494]  PHORMIO  [Actus  III,  iv,  v 

Mansurusque  patruom  pater  est,  dum  hilc  adueniat. 

Quid  eum? 

Vt  aibat 

De  ems  consilio  sese  uelle  facere,  quod  ad  banc  rem  attinet. 
An.  Quantum  metuist  mihi,  uidere  hue  saluom  nunc  patru6m, 
Geta! 

Nam  per  eius  unam,  ut  aildio,  aut  uiuam  ai1t  moriar  sententiam. 
Ge.  Phaedria  tibi  adest. 
An.  Vbi  nam? 

Eccum  ab  sila  palaestra  exit  foras.  20 

Phaedria  Dorio  Antipho  Geta 
Advlescens      Leno      Advlescens  Servos 

Pk  D6rio, 
Audi  6bsecro. 

Do.  Non  aildio. 

Ph.  Pardmper. 

Quin  omitte  me. 

Ph.  Addi,  quod  dicam. 

•^^-  ^  At  enim  taedet  iam  addire  eadem  miliens. 

Ph.  At  nunc  dicam,  quod  lubenter  aildias. 

Loquere,  aildio. 
Ph.  Non  queo  te  exorare,  ut  maneas  triduom  hoc?  Quo 
mine  abis? 

Do.  Mirabar,  si  tu  mihi  quicquam  adferres  noui.  5 
An.  El,  metuo  len6nem,  ne  quid  .  .  . 

silo  suat  capiti?    Idem  ego  uereor. 
Ph.  N6n[dum]  mihi  credis? 
Do.  Hariolare. 

Sin  fidem  do? 
^  Fabulae. 
Ph.  Faeneratum  istilc  beneficium  pillchre  tibi  dices. 
-^^-      ^  Logi. 
Ph.  Crede  mihi,  gaudebis  facto ;  uerum  hercle  hoc  est. 

S6mnia. 
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Actus  III,  v]  PHORMIO  [495-514 

Ph.  Experire;  n6n  est  longum. 

Do.  Cantilenam  eandem  canis.  10 

Ph.  Tu  mihi  cognatus,  td  parens,  tu  amicus,  tu  .  .  . 

Do.  Garn  modo. 

Ph.  Adeon  ingenio  esse  duro  te  atque  inexorabili, 
Vt  neque  misericordia  neque  precibus  molliri  queas ! 

Do.  Adeon  te  esse  incogitantem  atque  inpudentem,  Phaedria, 
Vt  phaleratis  dilcas  dictis  me  et  meam  ductes  gratiis!  15 

An.  Miseritumst. 

Ph.  Ei,  ueris  uincor! 

Ge.  Quam  uterquest  similis  sui ! 

Ph.  Neque  Antipho  alia  quom  occupatus  esset  sollicitddine, 
Tum  hoc  esse  mi  obiectdm  malum ! 

An.  Ah,  quid  istuc  est  autem,  Phaedria? 

Ph.  O  fortunatissume  Antipho! 

An.  Egone? 

Ph.  Quoi  quod  amas  domist, 

Neque  cum  huius  modi  umquam  ilsus  uenit  dt  conflictares 

malo.  20 
An.  Mihin  domist?    Immo,  id  quod  aiunt,  ailribus  tene6 

lupum. 

[Nam  neque  quo  pacto  a  me  amittam  neque  uti  retineam  scio.] 
Do.  Ipsum  istuc  mihi  in  h6c  est. 

An.  Heia,  ne  parum  leno  sies. 

Nilm  quid  hie  confecit? 

Ph.  Hicine?  quod  homo  inhumanissumus: 

Pamphilam  meam  uendidit. 

An.  Quid?  uendidit? 

Ge.  Ain?  uendidit?  25 

Ph.  Vendidit. 

Do.      Quam  indignum  facinus,  ancillam  aere  emptam  meo ! 
Ph.  Nequeo  exorare,  iit  me  maneat  et  cum  illo  ut  mutet 
fidem 

Triduom  hoc,  dum  id  qu6d  est  promissum  ab  amicis  argentum 
ailfero. 

Si  non  tum  dedero,  ilnam  praeterea  horam  ne  oppertils  sies. 
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SI5-S33]  PHORMIO  [Actus  III,  v 

Do.  Optundes? 

An.  Haud  longumst  id  quod  orat :  exoret  sine.  30 

Idem  hie  tibi,  quod  bom  promeritus  fileris,  conduplicauerit. 
Do.  Verba  istaec  sunt. 

Pamphilamne  hac  lirbe  priuari  sines? 
Tilm  praeterea  honlnc  amorem  distrahi  poterin  pati? 
Do.  Neque  ego  neque  tu.  .  .  . 

Ph.   ^  Di  tibi  omnes  id,  quod  es  dignils,  duint ! 

Do.  Ego  te  compluns  aduorsum  ingenium  meum  menses 

.  ^"li  35 
P61hcitantem  et  nihil  ferentem,  flentem;  nunc  contra  omnia 
haec 

Repperi,  qui  det  neque  lacrumet :  da  locum  meli6ribus. 

An.  Certe  hercle,  ego  si  satis  commemini,  tibi  quidem  est 
olim  dies, 
Quam  ad  dares  huic,  praestituta. 

Ph.  Factum. 

P^o*  Num  ego  istdc  nego? 

An.  lam  ea  praeteriit? 

Do.  Non,  uerum  haec  ei  antecessit. 

N6n  pudet  40 

Vanitatis? 

Do.       Minime,  dum  ob  rem. 

Sterculinum ! 

,  Ph.  Dorio, 
Itane  tandem  facere  oportet? 

J^o.  Sic  sum :  si  placeo,  iltere. 

An.  Sic  hunc  decipis ! 

P^o.  Immo  enim  uero,  Antipho,  hie  me  decipit: 

Nam  hic  me  huius  modi  scibat  esse,  ego  hilnc  esse  aliter 
credidi ; 

Iste  me  fefellit;  ego  isti  nihilo  sum  aliter  ac  fui.  45 
Sed  ut  ut  haec  sunt,  tamen  hoc  faciam:  eras  mane  argentilm 
mihi 

Miles  dare  se  dixit ;  si  mihi  prior  tu  attuleris,  Phaedria, 
Mea  lege  utar,  lit  potior  sit,  qui  prior  ad  danddmst.  Vale! 


Actus  III,  vi 


PHORMIO 


[534-552 


Phaedria     Antipho  Geta 
Advlescentes  II  Servos 

Ph.  Quid  faciam?    Vnde  ego  nilnc  tarn  subito  huic  argen- 
tum  inueniam  miser, 
Quoi  minus  nihilost?    Qu6d,  hie  si  pote  fuisset  exorarier 
Tnduom  hoc,  promissum  fuerat. 

An,  Itane  hunc  patiemilr,  Geta, 

Fieri  miserum,  qui  me  dudum,  ut  dixti,  adiuerit  c6miter? 
Quin,  quom  opust,  beneficium  rursum  ei  experiemur  reddere?  15 

Ge.  Scio  equidem  hoc  esse  aequom. 

An.  Age  ergo,  s61us  seruare  hiinc  potes. 

Ge.  Quid  faciam? 

An.  Inuenias  argentum. 

Ge.  Cilpio;  sed  id  unde,  edoce. 

An.  Pater  adest  hie. 

Ge.  Scio ;  sed  quid  tum  ? 

An.  Ah,  dictum  sapienti  sat  est. 

Ge.  Itane? 
An.  Ita. 

Ge.  Sane  hercle  pulchre  suades:  etiam  tu  hinc  abis? 

Non  triumpho,  ex  nilptiis  tuis  si  nihil  nanciscor  mali,  10 
Ni  etiam  nunc  me  huius  cadsa  quaerere  in  malo  iubeas  crucem? 

An.  Verum  hie  dicit. 

Ph.  Quid?  ego  uobis,  Geta,  alienus  sum? 

Ge.  Hadd  puto; 

Sed  parumne  est,  quod  6mnibus  nunc  n6bis  suscenset  senex, 
Ni  instigemus  etiam,  ut  nullus  locus  relinquatdr  preci? 

Ph.  Alius  ab  oculis  meis  illam  in  ignotum  abducet  locum? 
Hem:  15 
Tum  igitur,  dum  licet  dumque  adsum,  16quimini  mecum, 

Antipho, 
Contemplamini  me. 

An.  Quam  ob  rem?  aut  quid  nam  facturil's?  cedo. 

Ph.  Quoquo  hinc  asportabitur  terrarum,  certumst  persequi 
Ailt  perire. 

30 
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Ge,         Df  bene  uortant  qu6d  agas !  pedetemptim  tamen. 
An,  Vfde,  si  quid  opis  p6tes  adferre  huic. 

*Sf  quid'?  quid? 

Quaere  6bsecro:  20 
Ne  quid  plus  mindsue  faxit,  qu6d  nos  post  pigeat,  Geta. 

Ge,  Quaero.  —  Saluos  est,  ut  opinor;  uerum  enim  metu6 
malum. 

An,  N61i  metuere:  lina  tecum  b6na  mala  tolerabimus. 
Ge,  Quantum  opus  est  tibi  argenti,  loquere. 

^J^'  S61ae  triginta  minae. 

Ge.  Triginta?    Hui,  percarast,  Phaedria. 

^J^'  ,  Istaec  uero  uflis  est.  25 

Ge,  Age  age,  inuentas  reddam. 

Olepidum! 

Aufertehinc! 

Ph 

lam  opust. 

lam  feres. 

Sed  opus  est  mihi  Ph6rmionem  ad  banc  rem  adiutorem  dari. 

Ph,  Praestost:  audacissume  oneris  quiduis  inpone,  hic  feret; 
S61us  est  homo  amico  amicus. 

Eamus  ergo  ad  eum  6cius! 
An,  Niim  quid  est,  quod  opera  mea  uobis  6pus  sit? 
-  ^f'        ^  Nihil ;  uerum  abi  domum  30 

Et  illam  miseram,  quam  ego  nunc  intus  scfo  esse  exanimatam 

metu, 
C6nsolare.  Cessas? 

Nihil  est,  aeque  quod  faciam  lubens. 
Ph,  Qua  uia  istuc  facies? 

Dicam  in  itinere:  modo  te  hinc  amoue! 

ACTVS  IV 

Demipho  Chremes 
Senes  II 

De,  Quid?  qua  profectus  cailsa  hinc  es  Lemmlm,  Chremes, 
Adddxtin  tecum  ffliam? 
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CL  Non. 
De.  Quid  ita  non? 

Ch.  Postquam  uidet  me  eius  mater  esse  hie  diutius, 
Simul  ailtem  non  manebat  aetas  m'rginis 

Meam  neclegentiam,  ipsam  cum  omni  familia  5 
Ad  me  profectam  esse  aibant. 


De.  Quid  illi  tarn  diu 

Quaeso  igitur  commorabare,  ubi  id  audieras? 
Ch.  Pol  me  detinuit  m6rbus. 
De,  Vnde?  aut  qui? 

Ch.  Rogas? 


Senectus  ipsast  m6rbus.    Sed  uenisse  eas 

Saluas  audiui  ex  nailta,  qui  illas  uexerat.  10 

De.  Quid  gnato  optigerit  me  absente,  audisti,  Chremes? 

Ch.  Quod  qmdem  me  factum  c6nsili  incertilm  facit. 
Nam  banc  c6ndicionem  si  quoi  tulero  extrario, 
Quo  pacto  aut  unde  mihi  sit,  dicundum  6rdinest. 
Te  mihi  fidelem  esse  aeque  atque  egomet  silm  mihi  15 
Scibam.    file  si  me  ahenus  adfinem  uolet, 
Tacebit,  dum  intercedet  familiaritas; 
Sin  spreuerit  me,  plds  quam  opus  est  scit6  sciet. 
Vere6rque,  ne  uxor  aliqua  hoc  resciscat  mea. 
Quod  si  fit,  ut  me  exciltiam  atque  egrediar  domo,  20 
Id  restat;  nam  ego  me6rum  solus  silm  meus. 

De.  Scio  ita  esse;  et  istaec  mihi  res  sollicitildinist, 
Neque  defetiscar  dsque  adeo  experirier. 
Donee  tibi  id,  quod  p611icitus  sum,  effecero. 

Geta   Demipho  Chremes 
Servos  Senes  II 

Ge.  Ego  h6minem  callidi6rem  uidi  neminem 
Quam  Ph6rmionem.    Venio  ad  hominem,  ut  dicerem 
Argentum  opus  esse  et  id  quo  pacto  fieret. 
Vixdum  dimidium  dixeram,  intellexerat : 

Gaudebat,  me  laudabat,  quaerebat  senem.  5 
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Dis  gratias  agebat,  tempus  sibi  dari, 
Vbi  Phaedriae  esse  ost^nderet  nihil6  minus 
Amicum  sese  quam  Antiphoni.    Hominem  ad  forum 
lussi  6pperiri :  eo  me  esse  adducturdm  senem. 
Sed  eccum  ipsum.    Quis  est  ulterior?    Attat,  Phaedriae  i 
Pater  uenit.    Sed  quid  pertimui  autem  belua? 
An  quia  quos  fallam  pro  ilno  duo  sunt  mihi  dati? 
Comm6dius  esse  opinor  duplici  spe  iltier. 
Petam  hinc,  unde  a  primo  institi:  is  si  dat,  sat  est; 
Si  ab  eo  nil  fiet,  tum  hilnc  adoriar  hdspitem.  i 

Antipho      Geta     Chremes  Demipho 
Advlescens     Servos  Senes  II 

An.  Exspecto,  quam  mox  recipiat  sese  Geta. 
Sed  patruom  uideo  cdm  patre  adstantem.    Ei  mihi, 
Quam  timeo,  aduentus  hilius  quo  inpellat  patrem ! 

Ge.  Adibo  [hosce] ;  o  salue,  n6ster  Chremes ! 

Salue,  Geta! 

Ge.  Venire  saluom  u61up  est. 

Ch.  Credo. 

Quid  agitur?  5 

Multa  aduenienti,  ut  fit,  noua  hie? 

Ch.  ^  Compluria. 

Ge.  Ita.    De  Antiphone  audlstin  quae  facta? 

Ch*  Omnia. 

Ge.  Tun  dfxeras  huic?    Facinus  indigndm,  Chremes, 
Sic  circumiri ! 

Ch.  Id  cum  h6c  agebam  c6mmodum. 

Ge.  Nam  hercle  ego  quoque  id  quidem  agitans  mecum 
sedulo  iQ 
Inueni,  opinor,  remedium  huic  rei. 

Ch.  Quid,  Geta? 

De.  Quod  remedium? 

Ce.  Vt  abii  abs  te,  fit  forte  dbuiam 

Mihi  Phdrmio? 
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Ch. 
De, 
Ch, 


Qui  Ph6rmio? 


Is,  qui  istanc  .  .  . 


Scio. 


Ge.  Visdmst  mihi,  ut  eius  temptarem  sententiam. 
Prendo  h6minem  solum:  *Qu6r  non'  inquam,  *Ph6rmio,  15 
Vides,  inter  nos  sic  haec  potius  cum  bona 
Vt  componamus  gratia  quam  cdm  mala? 
Erus  Hberalis  est  et  fugitans  litium; 
Nam  ceteri  quidem  hercle  amici  omnes  modo 
Vno  6re  auctores  fuere,  ut  praecipitem  banc  daret.'  20 

An,  Quid  hie  coeptat  aut  quo  euadet  hodie? 

Ge,  *  An  legibus 

Datilrum  poenas  dices,  si  illam  eiecerit? 
lam  id  exploratumst :  heia,  sudabis  satis, 
Si  cum  fllo  inceptas  h6mine :  ea  eloquentiast. 
Verdm  pono  esse  uictum  eum;  at  tandem  tamen  25 
Non  capitis  ei  res  agitur,  sed  pecuniae.' 
Postquam  h6minem  his  uerbis  sentio  molKrier, 
*Soli  sumus  nunc  hie'  inquam;  *eho  die,  quid  uis  dari 
Tibi  in  manum,  ut  erus  his  desistat  litibus, 
Haec  hinc  facessat,  til  molestus  ne  sies?'  30 

An,  Satin  illi  di  sunt  propitii? 

Ge,  *  Nam  sat  scio, 

Si  tu  aliquam  partem  aequi  bonique  dixeris, 
Vt  est  ille  bonus  uir,  tria  non  commutabitis 
Verba  h6die  inter  uos  \ 

De.  Quis  te  istaec  iussit  loqui? 

Ch,  Imm6  non  potuit  melius  peruenirier  35 
Eo,  qu6  nos  uolumus. 

An,  Occidi. 

De,  Perge  eloqui. 

Ge.  A  primo  homo  insanibat. 

Ch.  Cedo,  quid  pdstulat? 

Ge.  Quid?  nimium  quantum. 

Ch.  Quantum?  die. 

Ge,  Si  quis  daret 
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Talentum  magnum. 

De,  Imm6  malum  hercle:  ut  nihil  pudet! 

Ge.  Quod  dixi  adeo  ei :  '  Quaeso,  quid  si  filiam  40 
Suam  ilnicam  locaret?    Parui  retulit 
Non  silscepisse:  inuentast,  quae  dotem  petat.' 
Vt  ad  pailca  redeam  ac  mittam  illius  ineptias, 
Haec  denique  eius  fuit  postrema  oratio: 

^  Ego  '  mquit  '  a  princi'pio  amici  filiam,  45 

Ita  ut  aequom  fuerat,  uolui  uxorem  diicere; 

Nam  mihi  uenibat  in  mentem  eius  incommodum, 

In  seruitutem  pailperem  ad  ditem  dari. 

Sed  mi  opus  erat,  ut  aperte  tibi  nunc  fabuler, 

Aliquantulum  quae  adferret,  qui  dissoluerem  50 

Quae  debeo;  et  etiam  nunc,  si  uolt  Demipho 

Dare  quantum  ab  hac  accipio,  quae  sponsast  mihi, 

Nullam  mihi  malim  quam  istanc  uxorem  dari,' 

An.  Vtrum  stultitia  facere  ego  hunc  an  malitia 
Dicam,  scientem  an  inprudentem,  incertus  sum.  55 

De.  Quid  si  animam  debet? 

Ge.  *Ager  oppositus  pignori 

Ob  decem  minas  est.' 

De.  Age  age,  iam  ducat:  dabo. 

Ge.  *  Aediculae  item  sunt  6b  decem  alias.' 

De.  Oiei, 
Nimiilmst. 

Ch.        Ne  clama:  repetito  hasce  a  me  decem. 

Ge.  *Vx6ri  emunda  ancillulast;  tum  plilscula  60 
Supellectile  opus  est,  opus  est  sumptu  ad  nilptias: 
His  rebus  sane  pone'  inquit  ^  decem  minas'. 

De.  Sescentas  proinde  scribito  iam  mihi  dicas: 
Nihil  do.    Inpuratus  me  ille  ut  etiam  inn'deat? 

Ch.  Quaeso,  ego  dabo,  quiesce:  tu  modo  fflium  65 
Fac  ut  illam  ducat,  nos  quam  uolumus. 

An.  Ei  mihi! 

(iCta,  occidisti  me  tuis  fallaciis. 

Ch.  Mea  causa  eicitur;  me  hoc  est  aequom  amittere. 
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Ge,  *  Quantdm  potest  me  certiorem  '  inquit  '  face, 
Si  illam  dant,  banc  ut  mittam,  ne  incertils  siem; 
Nam  illi  mihi  dotem  iam  constituerdnt  dare.' 

CL  lam  accipiat:  illis  repudium  renuntiet; 
Hanc  ddcat. 

De,  Quae  quidem  illi  res  uortat  male! 

Ch,  Opp6rtune  adeo  argentum  nunc  mecum  attuli, 
Fructdm,  quem  Lemni  ux6ris  reddunt  praedia. 
Inde  sdmam ;  uxori  tibi  opus  esse  dixero. 

Antipho  Geta 
Advlescens  Servos 

An.  Geta. 

Ge,  Hem. 

An,  Quid  egisti? 

Ge,  Emunxi  argent6  senes. 

An,  Satine  est  id? 

Ge,  Nescio  hercle:  tan  turn  iilssus  sum. 

An.  Eho,  uerbero,  aliud  mihi  respondes  ac  rogo? 
Ge,  Quid  ergo  narras? 

An.  Quid  ego  narrem?    Opera  tua 

Ad  restim  mihi  quidem  res  redit  planissume. 
Vt  te  quidem  omnes  di  deae  superi  inferi 
Mails  exemplis  perdant !    Em,  si  quid  uelis, 
Huic  mandes,  qui  te  ad  sc6pulum  e  tranquillo  auferat. 
Quid  minus  utibile  filit  quam  hoc  ulcus  tangere 
Aut  n6minare  ux6rem?    Iniectast  spes  patri 
Posse  illam  extrudi.    Cedo  nunc  porro :  Ph6rmio 
Dotem  si  accipiet,  dxor  ducendast  domum: 
Quid  fiet? 

Ge.        Non  enim  ddcet. 

An.  Noui.  Ceterum 

Quom  argentum  repetent,  n6stra  causa  scilicet 
In  neruom  potius  ibit. 

Ge.  Nihil  est,  Antipho, 
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Quin  male  narrando  p6ssit  deprauarier. 
Tu  id,  qu6d  bonist,  excerpis,  dicis  qu6d  malist. 
Audi  nunc  contra :  iam  si  argentum  acceperit, 
Ducendast  uxor,  ilt  ais  (conced6  tibi): 

Spatiilm  quidem  tandem  apparandi  nilptias,  20 
Vocandi,  sacruficandi  dabitur  paillulum. 
Interea  amici  qu6d  polliciti  silnt  dabunt : 
Inde  iste  reddet. 

An,  Quam  6b  rem?  aut  quid  dicet? 

Ge,  Rogas? 
*  Quot  res  postilla  monstra  euenerdnt  mihi ! 
Intro  lit  in  aedis  ater  alienils  canis,  25 
Anguis  per  inpluuium  decidit  de  tegulis, 
Gallina  cecinit ;  interdixit  hariolus, 
Harilspex  uetuit ;  ante  brumam  autem  noui 
Neg6ti  incipere  .  .  . 

.  .    quae  causast  iustissuma. 

Haec  fient. 

An,         Vt  modo  fiant! 

Ge,  Fient :  me  uide.  30 

Pater  exit:  abi,  die  esse  argentum  Phaedriae. 


Demipho    Chremes  Geta 
Senes  Tl  Servos 

De,  Quietus  esto,  inquam;  ego  curabo,  ne  quid  uerbordm 
duit. 

Hoc  temere  numquam  amittam  ego  a  me,  qum  mihi  testis 
adhibeam : 

Quoi  dem  et  quam  ob  rem  dem,  c6mmemorabo. 

Ge.  Vt  caiitus  est,  ubi  nil  opust. 

Ch.  Atque  ita  opus  factost;  et  matura,  dilm  lubido  eadem 
haec  manet: 

Nam  si  altera  illaec  magis  instabit,  f6rsitan  nos  reiciat.  5 
Ge,  Rem  ipsam  putasti. 
De,  Ddc  me  ad  eum  ergo. 
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Ge. 
Ch, 


N6n  moror. 


Vbi  hoc  egeris, 


Transito  ad  uxorem  meam,  ut  conueniat  banc  prius  quam  hinc 
abit. 

Dicat  earn  dare  nos  Pb6rmioni  nilptum,  ne  suscenseat; 

Et  magis  esse  ilium  id6neum,  qui  ipsi  sit  familiarior; 

Nos  n6stro  officio  non  digressos  esse:  quantum  is  uoluerit,  lo 

Datum  esse  dotis. 

De,  Quid  tua  malum  id  refert? 

Ch,  Magni,  Demipho. 

Non  satis  est  tuom  te  officium  fecisse,  id  si  non  fama  adprobat : 
Volo  ipsius  uoluntate  haec  fieri,  ne  se  eiectam  praedicet. 

De,  Idem  ego  istuc  facere  possum. 

Ch.  Mulier  millieri  magis  c6nuenit. 

De.  Rogabo. 

Ch,  Vbi  illas  mine  ego  reperire  possim,  c6gito.  15 


So,  Qufd  agam?  quem  mi  amicum  inueniam  misera?  aut 
quo  consilia  haec  referam? 
Adt  unde  auxiliilm  petam? 

Nam  uereor,  era  ne  6b  meum  suasum  indigna  iniuria  adficiatur: 
Ita  patrem  adulescentis  facta  haec  t61erare  audio  uiolenter. 
Ch,  Nam  quae  haec  anus  est,  exanimata  a  fratre  quae 
egressast  meo?  5 
So,  Quod  ut  facerem  egestas  me  inpulit,  quom  scirem  in- 
firmas  nilptias 

Hasce  esse,  ut  id  consillerem,  interea  uita  ut  in  tuto  foret. 
Ch.  Certe  edepol,  nisi  me  animus  fallit  ailt  parum  prospiciunt 
oculi, 

Meae  nutricem  gnatae  uideo. 

So,  Neque  ille  inuestigatur, 

Ch,  Quid  ago? 

So,  Qui  est  eius  pater. 


SOPHRONA  ChREMES 

Nvtrix  Senex 
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Ch,  Adeo,  maneo,  dum  haec  quae  loquitur 

magis  cognosce?  10 
So,  Qu6d  si  eum  nunc  reperire  possim,  nihil  est,  quod  uerear. 
Ch,  East  ipsa : 

C6nloquar. 

So.       Quis  hie  16quitur? 

Ch,  Sophrona. 

So,  Et  meum  nomen  n6minat? 

Ch,  Respice  ad  me. 

So,  Di  6bsecro  uos,  estne  hie  Stilpo? 

Ch,  N6n. 

So,  Negas? 

Ch,  C6ncede  hinc  a  foribus  paulum  ist6rsum  sodes,  S6phrona. 
Ne  me  fstoc  posthac  ndmine  appellassis. 

So,  Quid?  non  6bsecro  es,  15 

Quern  semper  te  esse  dictitasti? 

Ch,  St'. 

So,  Quid  has  metuis  fores? 

Ch,  ConcMsam  hie  habeo  ux6rem  saeuam.    Verum  istoc 
me  n6mine 

Eo  perperam  olim  dfxi,  ne  uos  f6rte  inprudentes  foris 
Effilttiretis  at  que  id  porro  aliqua  ilxor  mea  rescisceret.  19 

So.  Ist6c  pol  nos  te  hie  inuenire  miserae  numquam  p6tuimus. 

Ch,  Eho  die  mihi,  quid  rei  tibist  cum  familia  hac,  unde  exis? 
Vbi  illae  sunt? 

So,  Miseram  me ! 

Ch,  Hem,  quid  est?  uiu6ntne? 

So,  Viuit  gnata. 

Matrem  fpsam  ex  aegritiidine  hac  miseram  mors  consecdtast. 
Ch.  Male  factum. 

So.  Ego  autem,  quae  essem  anus  deserta,  egens,  ign6ta, 
Vt  p6tui  nuptum  uirginem  locaui  huic  adulescenti,  25 
Harilm  qui  est  dominus  aedium. 

Ch.  Antiph6nin? 

So.  Em  istic  fpsi. 

Ch,  Quid?  duasne  uxores  habet? 
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So.  Au,  obsecro,  ijnam  ille  quidem  banc  s61am. 

C/i.  Quid  illam  alteram,  quae  dicitur  cognata? 
So.  Haec  ergost. 

C/z.  Quid  ais? 

So.  Composito  factumst,  quo  modo  banc  amans  babere  posset 
Sine  dote. 

C/i.        Di  uostram  fidem,  quam  saepe  forte  temere  30 
Eueniunt,  quae  non  aildeas  optare!    Offendi  adueniens, 
Quocilm  uolebam  et  ilt  uolebam  conlocatam  gnatam. 
Quod  nos  ambo  opere  maxumo  dabamus  operam  ut  fieret, 
Sine  nostra  cura,  maxuma  sua  cdra  bic  solus  fecit. 

So.  Nunc  quid  opus  facto  sit  uide :  pater  adulescentis  uenit  35 
Eumque  animo  iniquo  boc  oppido  ferre  aiunt. 

CA.  Nibil  periclist. 

Sed  per  deos  atque  bomines  meam  esse  banc  caue  resciscat 
quisquam. 

So.  Nemo  e  me  scibit. 

CA.  Sequere  me :  intus  cetera  audie<^ti\s. 

ACTVS  V  ^ 

Demipho  Geta 
Senex  Servos 

De.  Nostrapte  culpa  facimus,  ut  mail's  expediat  esse, 
Dum  nimium  dici  nos  bonos  studemus  et  bem'gnos. 
Ita  fdgias,  ne  praeter  casam,  quod  aiunt.    Nonne  id  sat  erat, 
Accfpere  ab  illo  iniuriam?    Etiam  argentumst  ultro  obiectum, 
Vt  sit,  qui  uiuat,  dum  aliud  aliquid  flagiti  confi'ciat.  5 

Ge.  Planissume. 

De.  Eis  nunc  praemiumst,  qui  recta  praua  faciunt. 

Ge.  Ven'ssume. 

De.  Vt  stultissume  quidem  illi  rem  gesserimus. 

Ge.  Modo  ut  boc  consilio  possiet  discedi,  ut  istam  dilcat. 
De.  Etiamne  id  dubiumst? 

Ge.  Haiid  scio  bercle,  ut  bomost,  an  mutet  animum. 
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De.  Hem,  miltet  autem? 

Ge.  Nescio;  uerilm,  si  forte,  dico.  lo 

De.  Ita  faciam,  ut  frater  censuit,  ut  uxorem  eius  hue  ad- 
dilcam, 

Cum  ista  ilt  loquatur.    Til,  Geta,  abi  prae,  mlntia  banc  uen- 
turam. — 

Ge.  Argentum  inuentumst  Pbaedriae;  dejilrgio  siletur; 
Prouisumst,  ne  in  praesentia  baec  bine  abeat:  quid  nunc  porro? 
Quid  fiet?    In  eodem  luto  baesitas:  uorsuram  solues,  15 
Geta;  praesens  quod  fuerat  malum,  in  diem  abiit;  plagae 
crescunt. 

Nisi  prospicis.    Nunc  bmc  domum  ibo  ac  Pbanium  edocebo, 
Ne  quid  uereatur  Pbormionem  aut  bums  orationem. 

Demipho  Navsistrata 
Senex  Mvlier 

De.  Age  dum,  ilt  soles,  Nausistrata,  fac  ilia  ilt  placetur  nobis, 
Vt  sua  uoluntate  id,  quod  est  faciundum,  faciat. 

Faciam. 

De.  Pariter  nunc  opera  me  adiuues,  ac  re  dudum  opitulata's. 
Na.  Factilm  uolo;  ac  pol  minus  queo  uiri  cillpa  quam  me 
dignumst.  4 
De.  Quid  adtem? 

Quia  pol  mei  patris  bene  parta  indiligenter 
Tutatur;  nam  ex  eis  praediis  talenta  argenti  bina 
Statim  capiebat.    Vir  uiro  quid  praestat ! 

Binan  quaeso? 
Na.  Ac  rebus  uilioribus  multo  talenta  bina. 
De.  Hui. 
Na.  Quid  baec  uidentur? 
De.  Scilicet. 

Virilm  me  natam  uellem: 

Ego  ostenderem, 

De.  Certo  scio. 


Na. 


quo  pacto  .  .  . 
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793-805]  PHORMIO  [Actus  V,  ii,  iii 

Parce  s6des,  lo 
Vt  p6ssis  cum  ilia,  ne  te  adulescens  millier  defetiget. 

Na.  Faciam,  ilt  iubes.    Sed  meum  uirum  abs  te  exire  uideo. 

Navsistrata     Chremes  Demipho 
Mvlier  Senes  II 

Ehem,  Demipho. 

lam  illi  datumst  argentum? 

Curaui  ilico. 

Nollem  datum. 
Ei,  uideo  uxorem :  paene  plus  quam  sat  erat. 

Quor  nolles,  Chremes? 

Ck.  lam  recte. 

-^^-  Quid  tu?  ecquid  locuto's  cum  istac,  quam  ob 

rem  hanc  dilcimus? 
Ch,  Transegi. 

De,  Quid  ait  tandem? 

Ch,  Abduci  n6n  potest. 

Qui  n6n  potest?  5 

Ch,  Quia  uterque  utrique  est  c6rdi. 

Quid  istuc  n6stra? 

Magnij  praeterhac 

Cognatam  comperi  esse  nobis. 

Quid?  deliras. 
^  Sic  erit. 

Non  temere  dico :  redii  mecum  in  memoriam. 

Satin  sanus  es? 
Na.  Au,  6bsecro,  uide  ne  in  cognatam  pecces. 

Non  est. 

Ne  nega: 

Patris  n6men  aliud  dlctumst;  hoc  tu  errasti. 

Non  norat  patrem?  10 

Ch.  Norat. 

I>e.         Quor  aliud  dixit? 

Numquamne  n6die  concedes  mihi 
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Actus  V,  iii]  PHORMIO  [806-819 

Neque  intelleges? 

De.  Si  til  nil  narras? 

Ch,  Perdis. 

Na,  Miror,  quid  hoc  siet. 

De.  Equidem  hercle  nescio. 

Ch,  Vin  scire?    At  ita  me  seruet  Iilppiter, 

Vt  pr6pior  illi,  quam  ego  sum  ac  tu,  [homo]  nemost. 

De.  Di  uostram  fidem, 

Eamus  ad  ipsam:  una  6mnis  nos  aut  scire  aut  nescire  h6c  uolo. 

Ch.  Ah.  IS 

De.  Quid  est? 

Ch.  Itan  paruam  mihi  fidem  esse  apud  te! 

De.  Vin  me  credere? 

Vin  satis  quaesitum  mi  istuc  esse?  Age,  fiat.  Quid?  ilia  filia 
Amici  nostri  quid  futurumst? 

Ch.  Recte. 

De.  Hanc  igitur  mittimus? 

Ch.  Quid  ni? 

De.  flla  maneat? 

Ch.  Sic. 

De.  Ire  igitur  tibi  licet,  Nausistrata. 

Na.  Sic  p61  commodius  esse  in  omnis  arbitror,  quam  ut 
coeperas,  20 
Manere  hanc;  nam  perliberalis  uisast,  quom  uidi,  mihi. — 

De,  Quid  istilc  negotist? 

Ch.  lamne  operuit  6stium? 

De.  lam. 

Ch.  O  Iiippiter, 

Di  nos  respiciunt :  gnatam  inueni  nilptam  cum  tuo  filio. 

De.  Hem, 
Quo  pacto  potuit? 

Ch.  N6n  satis  tutus  est  ad  narrandum  hic  locus. 

De.  At  tu  intro  abi ! 

Ch.      Heus,  ne  filii  quidem  hoc  n6stri  resciscant  uolo.  25 
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820-840]  PHORMIO  [Actus  V,  iv,  v 


Antipho 

Advlescens 

Laetils  sum,  ut  meae  res  sese  habent,  fratri  6ptigisse  qu6d  uolt. 
Quam  scitumst,  eius  m6di  parare  in  animo  cupiditates, 
Quas,  qu6m  res  aduorsae  sient,  paul6  mederi  p6ssis ! 
Hie  simul  argentum  repperit,  cura  sese  expediuit; 
Ego  nilUo  possum  remedio  me  eu61uere  ex  his  tilrbis,  5 
Quin,  si  h6c  celetur,  in  metu,  sin  patefit,  in  probro  sim. 
Neque  me  domum  nunc  reciperem,  ni  mi  esset  spes  ostenta 
Huiilsce  habendae.    Sed  ubi  nam  Getam  muenire  p6ssim? 
[Vt  r6gem,  quod  tempus  c6nueniundi  patris  me  capere  suadeat,] 

Phormio  Antipho 
Parasitvs  Advlescens 

Fh,  Argentum  accepi,  tradidi  len6ni ;  abduxi  miilierem, 
Curaui,  propria  ut  Phaedria  poteretur ;  nam  emissast  manu. 
Nunc  ilna  mihi  res  etiam  restat,  quae  est  conficiunda,  otium 
Ab  senibus  ad  potandum  ut  habeam;  nam  aliquot  hos  sumam 
dies. 

An,  Sed  Ph6rmiost.    Quid  ais? 
Fh,  Quid? 

An.  Quid  nam  mine  facturust  Phaedria?  5 

Quo  pacto  satietatem  amoris  aft  se  uelle  absilmere? 
Fh,  Vicissim  partis  tilas  acturus  est. 
An,  Quas? 

Vt  fugitet  patrem. 
Te  Silas  rogauit  rilrsum  ut  ageres,  cailsam  ut  pro  se  diceres; 
Nam  p6taturus  est  apud  me.  Ego  me  ire  senibus  Silnium 
Dicam  ad  mercatum,  ancillulam  emptum  dudum  quam  dixit 
Geta;  10 
Ne  quom  hic  non  uideant  me  conficere  credant  argentdm  suom. 
Sed  6stium  concrepuit  abs  te. 

An.  Vide,  quis  egreditdr. 

Getast. 


Actus  V,  vi] 


PHORMIO 


[841-857 


Geta  Antipho  Phormio 
Servos      Advlescens  Parasitvs 

Ge,  O  Fortuna,  o  F6rs  Fortuna,  quantis  commoditatibus 
Quam  subito  meo  ero  Antiphoni  ope  u6stra  hunc  onerastis 
diem. 

An,  Quid  nam  hie  sibi  uolt? 

Ge,  N6sque  amicos  eius  exonerastis  metu ! 

Sed  ego  nunc  mihi  cesso,  qui  non  ilmerum  hunc  onero  pallio 
Atque  hominem  propero  inuenire,  ut  haec,  quae  contigerint, 
sciat.  S 

An.  Nilm  tu  intellegis,  quid  hie  narret? 

Ph.  Nilm  tu? 

An.  Nihil. 

Fh.  Tantilndem  ego. 

Ge.  Ad  lenonem  hinc  Ire  pergam;  ibi  mine  sunt. 

An.  Heus,  Geta! 

Ge.  Em  tibi. 

Num  mirum  aut  nou6mst  reuocari,  cilrsum  quom  institeris? 

An.  Geta! 

Ge.  Pergit  hercle.    Nilmquam  tu  odio  tdo  me  uinces. 

An.  N6n  manes? 

Ge.  Vapula! 

An.  Idquidem  tibi  iam  fiet,  nisi  resistis,  uerbero.  10 

Ge.  Familiari6rem  oportet  esse  hunc :  minitatilr  malum. 
Sed  isne  est,  quem  quaero,  an  non?    Ipsust.  Cdngredere 
actutilm. 
Ati.  Quid  est? 

Ge.  O  6mnium,  quantilm  est  qui  uiuont,  h6mo  hominum 
ornatissume ! 

Nam  sine  controuersia  ab  dis  s61us  diligere,  Antipho. 

An.  Ita  uelim;  sed  qui  istuc  credam  ita  esse,  mihi  dici 
uelim.  1 5 

Ge.  Satine  est,  si  te  delibutum  gaildio  reddo? 
An.  Enicas. 
Fh.  Quin  tu  hinc  pollicitationes  adfer  et  quod  fers  cedo. 
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858-878]  PHORMIO  [Actus  V,  vi 

Ge,  Oh, 
Tii  quoque  aderas,  Ph6rmio? 

Ph,  Aderam;  sed  tu  cessas? 

Ge,  Accipe,  em: 

V't  modo  argentdm  tibi  dedimus  apud  forum,  recta  domum 
Sdmus  profecti;  interea  mittit  erus  me  ad  uxorem  tuam.  20 

An.  Quam  ob  rem? 

Ge,       Omitto  pr61oqui ;  nam  nihil  ad  hanc  rem  est,  Antipho. 
Vbi  in  gynaeceum  ire  occipio,  piler  ad  me  accurrit  Mida, 
P6ne  reprendit  pallio,  resupinat :  respici6,  rogo 
Quam  6b  rem  retineat  me;  ait  esse  uetitum  intro  ad  eram 
accedere. 

*S6phrona  modo  fratrem  huc^  inquit  ^senis  introduxit 
Chremem';  25 

^lumque  nunc  esse  intus  cum  illis.  H6c  ubi  ego  audiui,  ad 
fores 

Silspenso  gradil  placide  ire  p^rrexi,  accessi,  astiti, 

Animam  compressi,  ailrem  admoui;  ita  animum  coepi  attendere, 

H6c  modo  serm6nem  captans. 

Ph,  Ell,  Geta! 

Ge.  Hie  pulcherrimum 

Facinus  audiui;  ftaque  paene  hercle  exclamaui  gaildio.  30 

An,  Qu6d? 

Ge,  Quod  nam  arbitrare? 

An,  Nescio. 
Ge,  Atqui  mirificissumum : 

Patruos  tuos  est  pater  inuentus  Phanio,  uxori  tuae. 
An.  Quid  ais? 

Ge.       Cum  eius  consueuit  olim  matre  in  Lemno  clanculum. 

Ph,  Somnium:  utin  haec  ignoraret  silom  patrem? 

Ge,  Aliquid  credito, 

Ph6rmio,  esse  cailsae;  sed  men  censes  potuisse  6mnia  35 
Intellegere  extra  6stium,  intus  quae  inter  sese  ipsi  egerint? 

An,  Atque  ego  quoque  inaildiui  illam  fabulam. 

Ge,  Immo  etiam  dabo, 

Qu6  magis  credas:  patruos  interea  inde  hue  egreditilr  foras; 
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Actus  V,  vi-viii] 


PHORMIO 


[879-900 


Haild  multo  post  cilm  patre  idem  recipit  se  intro  denuo : 

Ait  uterque  tibi  potestatem  eius  adhibendae  dari.  40 

Denique  ego  sum  missus,  te  ut  requirerem  atque  adddcerem. 

An,  Quin  ergo  rape  me;  quid  cessas? 

Ge.  Fecero. 

An.  O  mi  Ph6rmio, 

Vale! 

Fh.  Vale,  Antiph6 !  Bene,  ita  me  di  ament,  factum :  gaiideo. 

Phormio 
Parasitvs 

Tantam  fortunam  de  inprouiso  esse  hfs  datam  1 

Summa  eludendi  occasiost  mihi  mine  senes 

Et  Phaedriae  curam  adimere  argentariam, 

Ne  quoiquam  suorum  aequalium  supplex  siet. 

Nam  idem  h6c  argentum  ita  \lt  datumst  ingratiis  5 

Ei  datum  erit;  hoc  qui  c6gam,  re  ipsa  repperi. 

Nunc  gestus  mihi  uoltilsque  est  capiundils  nouos. 

Sed  hinc  concedam  in  angiportum  hoc  pr6xumum 

Inde  hisce  ostendam  me,  ilbi  erunt  egressi  foras. 

Quo  me  adsimularam  ire  ad  mercatum,  n6n  eo.  10 


Demipho    Chremes  Phormio 
Senes  II  Parasitvs 

De.  Dis  magnas  merito  gratias  habeo  atque  ago, 
Quando  euenere  haec  n6bis,  frater,  prdspere. 

Ch.  Estne  ita  uti  dixi  liberalis? 

De.  Oppido. 
Quantdm  potest,  nunc  c6nueniundust  Ph6rmio, 
Prius  quam  dilapidat  n6stras  triginta  minas  5 
Vt  ailferamus. 

Ph,  Demiphonem  si  domist 

Visam,  ilt  quod  .  .  . 

De.  At  nos  ad  te  ibamus,  Ph6rmio. 
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901-928] 


PHORMIO 


[Actus  V, 


Ph.  De  eadem  hac  fortasse  cailsa? 

De, 

Ph. 


Ita  hercle. 


Credidi: 


Quid  ad  me  ibatis? 
P>e,  Ridiculum. 
Ph. 


An  uerebamini, 


Ne  n6n  id  facerem,  quod  recepissem  semel? 
Heus,  quanta  quanta  haec  mea  paupertas  est,  tamen 
Adhilc  curaui  unum  h6c  quidem,  ut  mi  asset  fides. 
Idque  adeo  uenio  nilntiatum,  Demipho, 
Paratum  me  esse:  ubi  u61tis,  uxorem  date. 
Nam  omnis  posthabui  mihi  res,  ita  uti  par  fuit, 
Postquam  id  tanto  opere  u6s  uelle  animaduerteram. 

De.  At  hie  dehortatus  est  me,  ne  illam  tibi  darem : 
*Nam  qui  erit  rumor  populi'  inquit,  'si  id  feceris? 
Olim  quom  honeste  p6tuit,  tum  non  est  data; 
Eam  mine  extrudi  tilrpest Ferme  eadem  6mnia, 
Quae  tilte  dudum  c6ram  me  incusaueras. 

Ph.  Satis  superbe  inlilditis  me. 

P>e.  Qui? 

Rogas? 

Quia  ne  alteram  quidem  illam  potero  ddcere; 
Nam  qu6  redibo  ore  ad  eam,  quam  contempserim  ? 

Ch.  ^  Tum  autem  Antiphonem  uideo  ab  sese  amitte 
Inuitum  eam '  inque. 

De.  Tum  ailtem  uideo  filium 

Inuitum  sane  millierem  ab  se  amittere. 
Sed  transi  sodes  ad  forum  atque  ilMd  mihi 
Argentum  rursum  iilbe  rescribi,  Ph6rmio. 

Ph.  Quodne  ego  discripsi  p6rro  illis,  quibus  debui? 

De.  Quid  igitur  fiet? 

Ph.  Si  uis  mi  uxorem  dare, 

Quam  despondisti,  ddcam;  sin  est,  ilt  uelis 
Manere  illam  apud  te,  d6s  hie  maneat,  Demipho. 
Nam  n6n  est  aequom  me  propter  uos  decipi, 
Quom  ego  uestri  honoris  cailsa  repudium  alterae 
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Actus  V,  viii] 


PHORMIO 


[929-946 


Remiserim,  quae  d6tis  tantundem  dabat. 

De.  In'  in  malam  rem  hinc  cum  istac  magnificentia, 
Fugitiue?    Etiam  nunc  credis  te  ignorarier  , 
Aut  tda  facta  adeo? 

Ph,  Inritor. 

De,  Tune  banc  dilceres, 

Si  tibi  daretur? 

Ph,  Fac  periclum. 

De.  Vt  fllius  40 

Cum  ilia  habitet  apud  te :  hoc  uestrum  consilium  fuit. 
PL  Quaes6  quid  narras? 

De,  Quin  tu  mi  argentilm  cedo. 

Ph,  Immo  uero  uxorem  td  cedo. 
De,  In  ius  ambula ! 

Ph,  Enim  uero  si  porro  esse  odiosi  pergitis  .  .  . 
De.  Quid  facies? 

Ph,  Egone?    V6s  me  indotatis  mode  45 

Patr6cinari  f6rtasse  arbitramini; 
Etiam  dotatis  s61eo. 

Ch,  Quid  id  nostra? 

Ph,  Nihil. 
Hie  quandam  noram,  quoius  uir  uxorem  .  .  . 

Ch.  Hem. 

De,  Quid  est? 

Ph,  Lemni  habuit  aliam, 

Ch,  NilUus  sum. 

Ph,  ex  qua  filiam 

Suscepit;  et  eam  clam  educat. 

Ch,  Sepdltus  sum.  50 

Ph,  Haec  adeo  ego  illi  iam  denarrabo. 

Ch,  6bsecro, 
Ne  facias. 

Ph.       Oh,  tune  is  eras? 

De,  Vt  lud6s  facit! 

Ch,  Missilm  te  facimus. 

Ph,  Fabulae. 
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946-975]  PHORMIO  [Actus  V,  viii 

Quid  uis  tibi? 
Argentum,  quod  habes,  condonamus  te. 

Addio. 

Quid  u6s  malum  ergo  me  sic  ludificamini  55 

Inepti  uestra  pilerili  sententia? 

N0I6  uolo;  uolo  n61o  rursum;  cape  cedo; 

Quod  dictum,  indictumst;  qu6d  modo  erat  ratum,  fnritumst. 

Ch,  Quo  pacto  aut  unde  hie  haec  resciuit? 

Pf'  Nescio; 
Nisi  me  dixisse  nemini  cert6  scio.  60 

Ch,  Monstri,  fta  me  di  ament,  simile. 

Inieci  scrdpulum. 

Hem, 

Hicine  ut  a  nobis  h6c  tantum  argenti  ailferat 
Tam  ap^rte  inridens?    Emori  hercle  satius  est. 
Anim6  uirili  praesentique  ut  sis  para: 

Vides  tuom  peccatum  esse  elatilm  foras  65 

Neque  iam  id  celare  p6sse  te  uxordm  tuam. 

Nunc  qu6d  ipsa  ex  aliis  additura  sft,  Chreme, 

Id  nosmet  indicare  placabilius  est; 

Tum  hunc  inpuratum  p6terimus  nostr6  modo 

Vlcfsci. 

Ph,     Attat,  nisi  mi  prospicio,  haereo.  70 
Hi  gladiatorio  animo  ad  me  adfectant  uiam. 
Ch.  At  uereor,  ut  placari  possit. 

B6no  animo  es: 
Ego  redigam  uos  in  gratiam,  hoc  fretils,  Chreme, 
Quom  e  medio  excessit,  ilnde  haec  susceptast  tibi. 

Ph,  Itane  agitis  mecum?    Satis  astute  adgredimini.  75 
Non  hercle  ex  re  istius  me  instigasti,  Demipho. 
Ain  tu?  ilbi,  quae  lubitum  fiierit,  peregre  feceris 
Neque  hums  sis  ueritus  feminae  primariae, 
Quin  n6uo  modo  ei  faceres  contumeliam, 

Venias  nunc  precibus  laiitum  peccatdm  tuom?  80 
Hisce  ego  illam  dictis  ita  tibi  incensam  dabo, 
Vt  ne  restinguas,  lacrumis  si  exstillaueris. 
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Actus  V,  viii,  ix]  PHORMIO  [97M93 

De,  Malilm  quod  isti  di  deaeque  omnes  duint! 
Tantane  adfectum  quemquam  esse  hominem  audacia! 
Non  h6c  publicitus  scelus  hinc  asportarier  85 
In  s61as  terras ! 

Ch.  In  id  redactus  sdm  loci, 

Vt  quid  agam  cum  illo  nesciam  prorsum. 

De,  Ego  scio : 

In  ids  eamus ! 

Ph  In  ius?    Hue,  si  quid  lubet. 

Ch,  Adsequere,  retine,  dilm  ego  hue  seruos  euoco. 

De,  Enim  nequeo  solus :  accurre. 

pji,  Vna  inidriast  90 

Tecilm. 

De,    Lege  agito  ergo. 

Ph.  Alterast  tecdm,  Chreme. 

Ch,  Rape  hdnc. 

Ph.  Sic  agitis?    Enim  uero  uocest  opus: 

Nausistrata,  exi! 

Ch,  Os  6pprime :  inpurdm  uide 

Quantdm  ualet. 

Ph.  Nausistrata!  inquam. 

De.  N6n  taces? 

Ph.  Taceam? 

De,  Nisi  sequitur,  pdgnos  in  uentrem  ingere.  95 

Ph.  Vel  6culum  exsculpe :  est  dbi  uos  ulciscar  probe. 

Navsistrata    Chremes    Demipho  Phormio 
Mvlier  Senes  II  Parasitvs 

Na,  Qui  nominat  me?    Hem,  quid  istuc  turbaest,  6bsecro, 
Mi  uir? 

Ph.    Ehem,  quid  nunc  6bstipuisti? 

jSfa.  Quis  hie  homost? 

Non  mihi  respondes? 

Ph,  Hicine  ut  tibi  resp6ndeat, 

Qui  hercle  iibi  sit  nescit? 
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993-I007]  PHORMIO  [Actus  V,  ix 

Ch.  Caue  isti  quicquam  creduas. 

Ph,  Abi,  tange;  si  non  t6tus  friget,  me  enica.  5 

Ch,  Nihil  est. 

Na,  Quid  ergo?  quid  istic  narrat? 

Ph,  lam  scies: 

Auscillta. 

Ch.       Pergin  credere? 

J^ci'  Quid  ego  6bsecro 

Huic  credam,  qui  nihil  dixit? 

Ph,  Delirat  miser 

Timore. 

Na,    Non  pol  temerest,  quod  tu  tam  times. 
Ch,  Egon  timeo? 

Ph,  Recte  sane:  quando  nihil  times,  10 

Et  hoc  nihil  est,  quod  ego  dico,  tu  narra. 

De.  Scelus, 
Tibi  narret? 

Ph,  Ohe  tu,  factumst  abs  te  sedulo 

Pro  fratre. 

Na,       Mi  uir,  n6n  mihi  dices? 

Ch,  At .  .  . 

Quid*  at'? 

Ch,  Non  opus  est  dicto. 

Ph,  Tibi  quidem;  at  scito  huic  opust  : 

In  Lemno 

De,         Hem,  quid  ai's? 

Ch,  N6n  taces? 

Ph,  clam  te 

Ch,  Ei  mihi!  15 

Ph.  Vx6rem  duxit. 

Na,  Mi  homo,  di  melids  duint ! 

Ph,  Sic  factumst. 
Na,  Peril  misera. 

Ph,  Et  inde  filiam 

Suscepit  iam  unam,  dilm  tu  dormis. 

Ch,  Quid  agimus? 
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Na,  Pro  di  immortales,  facinus  miserandum  et  malum ! 
Ph,  Hoc  actumst. 

Na,  An  quicquam  hodiest  factum  indignius?  20 

Qui  mi,  ilbi  ad  uxores  uentumst,  tum  fiilnt  series ! 
Demipho,  te  appello;  nam  cum  hoc  ipso  distaedet  loqui: 
Haecine  erant  itiones  crebrae  et  mansiones  diutinae 
Lemni?    Haecine  erat  ea,  quae  nostros  mmuit  fructus,  uilitas? 

De,  Ego,  Nausistrata,  esse  in  hac  re  cillpam  meritum  n6n 
nego;  25 
Sed  ea  quin  sit  ignoscenda? 

Ph.  Verba  fiunt  mortuo. 

De.  Nam  neque  neclegentia  tua  neque  odio  id  fecit  tuo. 
Vmolentus  fere  abhinc  annos  qumdecim  mulierculam 
Eam  compressit,  ilnde  haec  natast;  neque  postilla  umquam 
attigit. 

Ea  mortem  obiit,  e  medio  abiit,  qui  fuit  in  re  hac  scrdpulus.  30 
Quam  6b  rem  te  oro,  ut  alia  facta  tua  sunt,  aequo  animo  hoc 
feras. 

Na.  Quid  ego  aequo  animo?    Cilpio  misera  in  hac  re  iam 
defilngier; 

Sed  quid  sperem?  aetate  porro  minus  peccaturilm  putem? 
Iam  tum  erat  senex,  senectus  si  uerecund6s  facit.  34 
An  mea  forma  atque  aetas  nunc  magis  expetendast,  Demipho? 
Quid  mi  hie  adfers,  quam  6b  rem  exspectem  aut  sperem  porro 
n6n  fore? 

Ph.  Exsequias  Chremeti  quibus  est  c6mmodum  ire,  em 
tempus  est! 

Sic  dabo :  age  nunc  Ph6rmionem  qui  uolet  lacessito : 
Faxo  tali  sit  mactatus  atque  hie  est  infortilnio. 
Redeat  sane  in  gratiam  iam :  silpplici  satis  est  mihi.  40 
Habet  haec,  ei  qu6d,  dum  uiuat,  ilsque  ad  aurem  ogganniat. 
Na.  At  meo  merito  credo.    Quid  ego  mine  commemorem. 
Demipho, 

Singulatim,  qualis  ego  in  hunc  fuerim? 

De.  Noui  aeque  6mnia 

Tecum. 
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Na.    Merito  hoc  meo  uidetur  factum? 

De.  Minime  gentium. 

Verum  iam,  quando  accusando  fieri  infectum  n6n  potest,  45 
Ignosce:  orat,  confitetur,  pilrgat:  quid  uis  amplius? 

Ph,  Enim  uero  prius  quam  haec  dat  ueniam,  mihi  pro- 
spiciam  et  Phaedriae. 
Heus  Nausistrata,  prius  quam  huic  resp6ndes  temere,  audi ! 

Na,  ^  Quid  est? 

Ph.  Ego  minas  trigfnta  per  fallaciam  ab  illoc  abstuli : 
Eas  dedi  tuo  gnato ;  is  pro  sua  amica  lenoni  dedit.  50 

Ch.  Hem,  quid  ais? 

Na,  Adeon  indignum  hoc  tibi  uidetur,  filius 

Homo  adulescens  si  habet  unam  amicam,  tu  uxores  duas? 
Nihil  pudere?  quo  6re  ilium  obiurgabis?    Responde  mihi. 

De,  Faciet,  ut  uoles. 

Na,  Immo  ut  meam  iam  scias  sententiam, 

Neque  ego  ignosco  neque  promitto  quicquam  neque  resp6ndeo, 
Prius  quam  gnatum  uidero;  eius  iudi'cio  permitto  6mnia:  56 
Qu6d  is  iubebit  faciam. 

Ph.  Mulier  sapiens  es,  Nausistrata. 

Na.  Satin  tibist? 

De.  Ita. 

Ch.  Immo  uero  pulchre  discedo  et  probe 

Et  praeter  spem. 

Na.  Td  tuom  nomen  die  mihi  quid  sit. 

Ph.  Ph6rmio: 
Vestrae  familiae  hercle  amicus  et  tuo  summus  Phaedriae.  60 

Na.  Ph6rmio,  at  ego  ecastor  posthac  tibi,  quod  potero,  quod 
uoles 

Faciamque  et  dicam. 

Ph.  Benigne  dicis. 

Na.  Pol  meritdmst  tuom. 

Ph.  Vin  primum  hodie  facere  quod  ego  gaildeam,  Nausi- 
strata, 

Et  quod  tuo  uiro  6cuH  doleant? 

Na.  Ciipio. 
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Me  ad  cenam  uoca! 

Na.  P61  uero  uoco. 

Ph,  Eamus  intro  hinc! 

Fiat!    Sed  ubist  Phaedria,  65 

Iildex  noster? 

Ph,     lam  hie  faxo  aderit.    Cantor,   V6s  ualete  et  plaildite! 
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I -1 52,  iambic  senarii. 
153,  154,  trochaic  octonarii. 

155,  trochaic  septenarius. 

156,  iambic  octonarius. 

157,  trochaic  octonarius. 
158,  159,  trochaic  septenarii. 
160-162,  iambic  octonarii. 

163,  iambic  quaternarius. 
164-176,  iambic  octonarii. 
177,  178,  iambic  septenarii. 

179,  trochaic  octonarius. 

180,  trochaic  septenarius. 
181,  182,  iambic  octonarii. 

183,  iambic  quaternarius. 

184,  iambic  octonarius. 

185,  trochaic  septenarius. 

186,  iambic  octonarius. 
187,  188,  trochaic  octonarii. 
189,  190,  trochaic  septenarii. 

191,  iambic  quaternarius. 
192,  193,  iambic  octonarii. 
194,  195,  trochaic  octonarius  +  tro- 
chaic binarius. 
196-215,  trochaic  septenarii. 
216-230,  iambic  senarii. 
231,  232,  trochaic  septenarii. 
233-251,  iambic  octonarii. 
252,  253,  trochaic  septenarii. 
254-314,  iambic  senarii. 
315-347,  trochaic  septenarii. 
348-464,  iambic  senarii. 
465-468,  trochaic  octonarii. 
469,  470,  trochaic  septenarii. 
471-478,  iambic  octonarii. 


479,  480,  trochaic  octonarii. 
481,  482,  trochaic  septenarii. 

483,  iambic  octonarius. 

484,  trochaic  septenarius. 

485,  trochaic  binarius. 

486,  iambic  octonarius. 
487-489,  trochaic  septenarii. 

490,  iambic  senarius. 

491,  iambic  septenarius. 

492,  iambic  octonarius. 
493-495,  trochaic  septenarii. 

496,  iambic  octonarius. 
497-501,  trochaic  septenarii. 
502,  503,  iambic  octonarii. 
504-566,  trochaic  septenarii. 
567-712,  iambic  senarii. 
713-727,  iambic  octonarii. 

728,  trochaic  octonarius. 

729,  trochaic  quaternarius. 
730,  731,  trochaic  octonarii. 

732,  trochaic  septenarius. 
733)  734)  iambic  octonarii. 
735-738,  trochaic  octonarii. 
739-741,  trochaic  septenarii. 
742-747,  iambic  octonarii. 
748-794,  iambic  septenarii. 
795-819,  iambic  octonarii. 
820-827,  iambic  septenarii. 

[828,  iambic  octonarius.] 
829-840,  iambic  octonarii. 
841-883,  trochaic  septenarii. 
884-1010,  iambic  senarii. 
1011-1055,  trochaic  septenarii. 
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Page  xxviii 

DIDASCALIA 

Ai5a<TxaX/at  were  short  notices  prefixed  to  the  works  of  the  Greek 
dramatists,  giving  information  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  play,  the 
date  of  its  production,  the  success  it  met  with,  and  other  details.  The 
source  from_  which  the  information  was  derived  was  probably  the  original 
*  acting  copies '  belonging  to  the  stage-manager  or  actors.  These  notices 
were  _  first  systematically  arranged  by  the  Alexandrine  school,  and  the 
practice  was  adopted  by  the  Latin  grammarians  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
for  the  Latin  dramatists.  It  is  from  these  grammarians,  and  chiefly  from 
the  work  of  M.  Terentius  Varro  {De  actis  scaenicis),  that  the  didascaliae  for 
.  the  plays  of  Terence  are  derived. 

2.  Ludis  Romanis.  These,  the  most  important  of  the  Roman  games, 
were  held  annually  in  September  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva. 
They  consisted  principally  of  gladiatorial  shows,  boxing  competitions,  and 
theatrical  representations.  Most  of  the  extant  Latin  plays  were  produced 
either  at  these  games  or  at  the  Ludi  Megalenses  held  in  April. 

4.  aedilibus  curulibus.  These  magistrates,  besides  being  responsible 
for  all  the  police  arrangements  of  the  city  and  the  care  of  the  streets  and 
public  buildings,  were  specially  entrusted  with  the  organization  of  the 
public  games,  a  duty  which  they  frequently  performed  with  the  most  lavish 
expenditure  of  their  private  fortunes,  in  order  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the 
people  in  future  elections. 

5.  egit,  *  brought  out',  i.e.  he  was  the  manager  and  trainer  of  the 
troupe  of  actors,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  xopodiddaKaXos. 

L.  Ambiuius  Turpio,  a  popular  actor  and  stage-manager,  whose 
name  appears  in  the  didascaliae  to  all  the  plays  of  Terence.  Cicero,  de 
Senec,  14,  refers  to  him  in  complimentary  terms:  Ut  Ttirpione  Ambitiio 
magis  delectattir  qui  in  prima  cauea  spectat^  delectattir  etiam  qui  in 
ultima, 

L.  Atilius  Praenestinus.  This  name  occurs  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  Turpio  in  all  the  didascaliae  to  the  plays  of  Terence,  and  should  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  some  later  representation  of  the  play. 

6.  modos  fecit  Flaccus  Claudi.  *  Flaccus,  (the  slave)  of  Claudius,  com- 
posed the  music as  he  did  for  all  the  plays  of  Terence.  The  Roman 
citizen  considered  such  occupations  as  music,  dancing,  and  acting  as  un- 
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worthy  of  his  serious  attention ;  indeed  no  Roman  could  take  part  in  a 
theatrical  representation  without  becoming  thereby  infamis.  The  plays 
were  acted  and  the  music  composed  entirely  by  slaves  or  freedmen. 

7.  tibis  inparibus,  i.e.  pipes  of  different  notes.  This  instrument,  as  is 
shown  in  the  illustration,  resembled  a  double  clarionet.  The  pipes  were 
not  joined,  but  each  had  its  separate  mouthpiece;  the  right-hand  pipe 

{tibia  dextra)  had  a  treble  note,  while  the 
left  hand  {t.  sinistra)  played  the  bass. 
When  two  pipes  were  used,  as  was  gener- 
ally the  case,  they  might  be  either  both 
treble  or  both  bass,  when  they  were  termed 
tibiae  pares ;  when  however  one  was  used 
for  the  treble  and  the  other  for  the  bass, 
they  were  called  tibiae  inparesx  e.g.  in 
the  didascalia  to  the  Etmuchus  of  Terence 
mention  is  made  of  tibiae  duae  dextrae, 
'two  treble  pipes'.  In  the  text  tibis  is 
contracted  for  tibiis. 


tota  signifies  that  this  particular  form 
of  musical  instrument  was  employed 
through  the  whole  play,  so  in  the  dida- 
scalia to  Etmuchus  we  have  tibis  duabus 
dextris  tota,  but  in  that  to  Haul,  Tim. 
the  music  was  pritjm/Ji  tibis  inparibus 
deinde  duabus  dextris.  The  precise  nature 
of  these  instruments  and  the  quality  of 
music  which  they  produced  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  speculation,  but  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  it  was  the  character  of  the  play 
Man  playing  Double  Pipes  which  determined  which  particular  form 

of  instrument  should  be  adopted. 

8.  ApoUodoru,  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek  gen.  in  -01;.  Apollodorus 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  New  Attic  Comedy,  and 
flourished  about  the  early  part  of  the  third  cent.  B.C.  Terence  is  said  to 
have  taken  his  Hecyra  from  him,  as  well  as  this  play. 

Epidicazomenos,  i.e.  €7rLdLKa^6fji.€Pos='  one  who  claims  an  heiress  in 
marriage ',  namely  Phormio. 

9.  facta  iiii,  i.e.  produced  fourth  in  order.  For  the  order  and  dates 
of  the  plays  see  Introd.,  p.  xiv. 


Page  xxix 

G.  SULPICI  APOLLINARIS  PERIOCHA 

Sulpicius  Apollinaris  was  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  the  second 
century  a.d.,  who  took  a  chief  part  in  the  revival  of  Plautine  and  Terentian 
language,  which  dates  from  that  time.  He  wrote  the  periochae  to  all  the 
plays  of  Terence,  and  also  to  the  twelve  books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid.  In 
composing  these  brief  summaries  he  was  at  great  pains  to  reproduce  as 
closely  as  possible  the  prosody  and  style  of  his  author. 
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G.  The  best  MS.  of  Terence  (the  Bembine,  known  as  ^)  has  G.  as  an 
abbreviation  for  Gaius  in  the  five  periochae  which  it  preserves.  The  sym- 
bol G  was  invented  about  the  third  century  B.C.  to  distinguish  the  guttural 
^-sound  from  the  sharp  /^-sound,  both  of  which  had  been  previously 
represented  by  the  one  letter  C,  or  <.  In  classical  times,  however,  the 
abbreviations  for  Gaius  and  Gnaeus  were  still  C.  and  Cn.  respectively,  but 
by  the  time  the  periochae  were  written  G.  and  Gn.  were  apparently  more 
frequent. 

7.  visam  Antipho.    For  the  hiatus  see  Introduction,  p.  xxvii. 

12.  adgnitam;  this  archaic  form,  for  agnita7n^  also  occurs  in  the  periocha 
to  Andria  11 ;  and  in  Hecyra^  per.  11,  adgiioscit  occurs  for  agnoscit. 

Page  XXX 

PERSONAE 

The  names  of  the  characters  in  fabtdae  palliatae  are  usually  Greek  names 
with  Latinized  forms,  such  names  being  chosen  or  invented  as  will  give 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  persons  represented. 
Thus  in  this  play  the  names  of  the  two  slaves  Davos  and  Geta  are  tribe- 
names  signifying  respectively  a  Dacian  and  a  Getan  (Aaot,  T^rai) ;  Antipho 
{^AvTKpCov)  means  one  who  '  answers  back '  or  '  contradicts in  reference  to 
his  opposition  to  his  father;  Phaedria  {(paidpos),  the  bright  and  jolly  young 
fellow;  Dernipho  {dijfxos,  0a)s),  a  characteristic  name  of  an  eminently 
respectable  citizen;  Phorinio^  a  traditional  name  for  a  parasite  or  'pro- 
fessional diner  out ',  apparently  from  (popfibs,  a  rug  or  mat  of  loosely  woven 
stuff,  signifying  perhaps,  as  Dz.  suggests,  the  ease  with  which  such  persons 
adapted  themselves  to  circumstances;  the  names  of  the  three  advocates, 
Hegio  {rryeofiaL),  Cratinus  {Kparos),  and  Crifo  {Kpivoj),  mean  respectively  the 
leader,  the  powerful,  and  the  judge;  Dorio  (dQpov),  the  man  who  takes 
bribes;  Chremes  ([xp^^w]  xP^MTrro/xat),  one  who  'hems  and  haws',  cf.  his 
evasive  answers  to  Demipho,  574  (iv.  i.  8)  ff.;  Sophrona  [aLccppwv),  the 
prudent  woman;  Nausistrata  (arparbsy  (TTparevui),  the  contentious  woman 
who  holds  her  own,  Chremes'  'better  half  in  fact.  Among  our  own 
dramatists  Sheridan  was  particularly  happy  in  inventing  appropriate  names 
for  his  characters,  e.g.  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Mrs.  Candour,  Mrs.  Sneerwell,  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite,  Sneer,  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  Justice  Credulous,  Sir 
Tunbelly  Clumsy. 

PROLOGUS 
Page  I 

It  appears  from  HattL  Tim.  Prol.  vv.  1-2,  and  Hec.  Prol.  ii.  i,  that  one 
of  the  younger  and  less  well-known  members  of  the  acting  company  was 
chosen  to  recite  the  prologue,  and  that  he  was  dressed  in  some  special 
costume.  The  prologues  to  the  plays  of  Terence  contain  merely  what  the 
poet  personally  wishes  to  say  to  the  audience  (resembling  in  this  respect 
the  Trapd^aa-LS  of  the  old  Attic  Comedy),  and  are  chiefly  devoted  to  self- 
defence  against  adverse  criticism  and  to  general  details  as  to  the  source 
from  which  the  particular  plays  were  taken ;  the  prologues  of  Plautus  on 
the  other  hand  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  plot  of  the  play. 
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1.  poeta  uetus,  i.e.  Luscius  Lanuvinus,  an  older  contemporary  and 
jealous  rival  of  our  poet.  His  name  appears  as  a  detractor  of  Terence  in 
the  prologue  to  every  play  except  the  Hecyra.  For  the  charges  he  brought 
against  him,  see  Introduction,  p.  xv. 

poetam.  Terence,  unlike  Plautus,  never  mentions  his  own  name  in 
his  prologues. 

2.  transdere,  archaic  for  tradere. 

4.  fabulas.  The  plays  which  Terence  had  produced  previous  to 
Phormio  were  Hecyra^  Hauton  Timortiinenos,  and  Etmuchtis.  The 
Hecyra  was  very  badly  received,  being  hissed  off  the  stage ;  the  Etcmicktis, 
however,  produced  in  the  same  year  as  the  PhormiOy  met  with  a  very 
cordial  reception,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  poet's  older  rival  to 
damage  his  reputation. 

5.  oratione,  the  language  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  various  characters; 
scriptura,  the  style  of  composition  =  j-/27/^j",  as  in  And.  Prol.  12  {Andria  et 
Perinthia),  dissimili  oratione  sunt  factae  et  stilo.  This  *  commonplace 
language '  and  '  light  style '  which  Lanuvinus  condemns  in  Terence  were 
exactly  the  points  in  which  he  excelled  as  a  writer  of  comedy. 

6  ff.  The  reference  is  apparently  to  some  scene  in  a  comedy  of  Lanu- 
vinus, in  which  he  introduces  a  young  man  in  the  frenzy  of  hopeless  love 
labouring  under  the  delusion  that  he  sees  the  object  of  his  passion  in  the 
form  of  a  hind  pursued  by  hounds  and  appealing  to  himself  for  protection ; 
a  theme  more  suited  to  tragedy  than  comedy,  as,  e.g.^  in  the  Ajax  of 
Sophocles  and  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides. 

8.  earn  plorare.  This  reminds  one  of  Shakespeare's  **poor  sequester'd 
stag,  That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt",  whose  '*big  round 
tears  Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose  In  piteous  chase",  As 
Yon  Like  It,  act  ii,  sc.  I. 

9.  quod  si,  *  but  if.  The  explanation  of  this  and  similar  combinations 
(e.g.  qicod  ubi,  quod  ni,  qtwd  utinani)  is  that  the  relative  quod  refers  loosely 
to  the  previous  sentences,  in  the  sense  of  '  as  to  which while  the  si,  ubi, 
ni,  &c.,  introduce  the  subordinate  sentence.  Cf.  155  (ii.  I.  3)  below,  quod 
nifuissem  incogitans,  ita  expectareui  tit  par  fuit\  157  (ii.  I.  5),  quod  utinam 
ne  Phormioni  id  stiadere  in  niente/n  incidisset\  and  Livy  vi.  8.  2,  quod  ubi 
uidere  ipsuni  Camilhwi  uadenteni  iji  liostes,  procurrunt\  cf.  also  Livy, 
vi.  7.  2. 

quom ;  this  is  the  early  spelling  of  the  time  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
quum  not  being  prevalent  till  after  the  classical  period  of  Cicero  and  his 
contemporaries,  who  wrote  cum, 

stetit;  for  the  length  of  final  syllable,  see  Introduction,  p.  xxvii. 
Stare  to  be  successful',  opposed  to  cadere  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  I.  176,  securus, 
cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo)  nioueri  loco  (see  Prol.  32  of  this  play),  and 
exigi  (Hec.  15,  partini  earuin  sum  exactus^  parti m  uix  steti).  The  phrases 
were  originally  used  of  the  actors  themselves,  who  were  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  stage  or  were  hissed  off  according  to  their  merits. 

10.  actoris,  i.e.  the  manager  of  the  troupe  {dominus  gregis),  who  was 
generally  also  the  chief  actor. 

11.  laedit,  *  maligns'. 
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14.  prologum.  The  lengthened  0  (Greek  irpSXoyos)  is  due  to  confusion 
with  the  Latin  pro;  cf.  pi^dpmare  =  irpQiriveLv,  in  Ter.  Eun.  1087. 

nouos,  nom.  sing.  masc.  The  original  termination  of  the  nom.  and 
acc.  sing,  of  (5^-stems  was  -ds,  -dm ;  but  the  unaccented  0  tended  to  pass  into 
sound,  e.g.  mms  =  o\dex  tucos  (cf.  Gk.  okos).  After  u  (vowel  or  con- 
sonant), however,  the  0  was  much  longer  retained  to  avoid  the  awkward 
uu^  e.g.  uitws,  diuos.  The  collocation  quu  was  avoided  by  substituting 
c  for  qti,  as  e.g.  equos  became  ecus  before  it  changed  to  equus,  and  quom 
became  cum  before  it  became  quum. 

15.  diceret  .  .  .  male  diceret.  The  repetition  might  be  kept  up  by 
translating,  *  use  .  .  .  abuse 

16  f.  Terence  is  afraid  his  audience  may  find  this  constant  recurrence 
to  the  same  topic  in  his  prologues  a  little  wearisome.  He  therefore  urges 
them  to  remember  that  *all  who  engage  in  literature  have  an  open  prize 
to  contend  for*,  namely,  fame,  reputation,  and  livelihood,  and  that  as  so 
much  depends  on  the  success  or  failure  of  his  play  a  poet  must  in  self- 
defence  answer  adverse  or  malicious  criticism. 

17.  palmam;  a  metaphor,  of  course,  from  the  circus,  where  the  prize 
was  a  laurel  wreath. 

tractant.  Some  MSS.  read  tractent,  but  Terence  more  often  employs 
the  indie,  in  relative  sentences  in  oratio  obliqua,  except  where  there  is  some 
special  reason  for  a  subjunc.  (as  in  721  (iv.  5.  9),  qui  ipsi  sit  fa??iiliarior, 
where  qui  .  .  .  .jV  is  causal;  and  125  (i.  2.  75),  lex  est,  tit  orbae,  qui  sint 
genere  proxumi,  eis  nubant,  where  sint  is  suboblique,  i.e.  dependent  on 
another  subjunctive).  Other  examples  of  the  indie,  in  this  play  occur  in 
Prol.  4  {fecit),  424  (iii.  2.  77)  (dico),  481  (iii.  4.  17)  (attinet). 

^  artem  musicam  =  ^  juouo-t/cT?  of  the  Greeks,  which  originally  included 
all  intellectual  accomplishments ;  here  used  in  the  somewhat  narrower  sense 
of  dramatic  literature. 

18.  reicere,  trisyllabic,  as  in  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  96,  Tityre,  pascentes  a 
flumine  reice  capellas. 

20.  audisset  bene  =  eS  ijKovaev  dp,  *  would  have  been  well  spoken  of. 
So  kXijclv  in  Greek,  e.g.  Soph.  Tr.  721,  ^ijv  y^p  KaKws  KMovaav  ovk 
avacrx^rbv.    The  opposite  expression  occurs  in  359  (iii.  2.  12),  male  audies. 

21.  Ssse;  see  Introd.,  p.  xxvii,  (ii). 

23.  quom  .  .  .  facit.  Quoin  concessive  in  Plautus  takes  the  indie,  in 
Terence  the  indie,  or  subj.  Cf  Eun.  243,  nil  quo7n  est.  Ad.  166,  indignis 
quom  egomet  siin  acceptus  modis  (Dziatzko).  For  the  spelling  quo7n  see 
note  to  Prol.  9. 

25.  Epidicazomenon ;  see  note  in  the  didascalia. 
Page  2 

27.  primas  partis  qui  aget,  i.e.  he  was  leading  actor,  or  TrpojTaywvLariis. 

partis.  The  acc.  plur.  of  3rd  decl.  nouns  originally  ended  in  -ns; 
consonant  stems  show  -es  from  original  -ens,  I-stems  show  -is  from  -his. 

quf  aget.  Introduction,  p.  xxvii.  For  the  shortening  of  the  final 
syllable  of  eiHt,  cf.  352  (iii.  2.  5),  negdt  Fhdnium, 
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By  the  end  of  the  Republic  and  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  this  distinction 
was  lost  sight  of,  and  turres,  pm-tes^  and  the  like  were  allowed  instead  of 
turris^  partis.    (Lindsay,  Hist.  Lat.  Gr.,  p.  55.) 

29.  uoluntas,  good-will,  favour. 

31,  32,  The  reference  is  to  the  first  production  of  Terence's  first  play, 
the  Hecyra,  in  B.C.  165,  when  the  company  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  The 
play  was  again  presented  in  B.C.  160,  the  year  following  the  Phormio,  but 
was  again  a  failure.  At  its  third  presentation,  however,  in  the  same  year, 
it  met  with  success. 

33.  This  line  refers  to  the  very  favourable  reception  accorded  to  the 
two  plays  Hautoit  Ti?norwnenos,  in  B.C.  163,  and  Eumickus,  in  B.C.  161, 
which  Terence  attributes  to  the  popularity  and  splendid  acting  of  Ambiuius 
Turpio,  his  actor-manager  (actor^  domimis  gregis). 

34.  ^  aequanimitas.  Dz.  observes  that  this  word  occurs  here  for  the  first 
time  in  extant  Latin  literature.  It  is  used  again  in  the  prologue  to  Adel- 
phoe  (24),  where  Donatus  explains  it  as  favor  et  propitius  animus.  Bonitas 
atque  aeq.  = '  kindness  and  good-will 

ACT  I— SCENE  I 

On  the  division  into  acts  and  scenes,  see  Introduction,  p.  xxii.  Davos  is 
a  irpba(j)irov  irporaTLKov,  i.e.  a  character  employed  merely  to  introduce  the 
play,  appearing  only  in  the  Trporaais  or  that  part  of  the  play  which  precedes 
the  action  proper,  eiriTaaLs.  Similarly,  in  the  Andria  the  opening  scene 
is  a  dialogue  between  Simo  and  Sosia  explaining  the  plot  of  the  play,  the 
latter  character  being  a  Trpoaooirop  irporarLKov. 

1.  amicus  summus,  'most  intimate  friend'.    Cf.  1049  (v.  9.  60).  So 

stwmms  alone  in  the  same  sense,  Adel.  352,  is  nostra  Si?nulo  fiiit  su??wms. 

popularis ;  perhaps  '  fellow-countryman ',  as  the  Daci  and  Getae  were 
neighbouring  tribes;  see  note  to  the  dramatis  personae.  More  probably, 
however,  it  should  be  taken  in  the  wider  sense  of  'comrade',  *chum', 
*  boon-companion '. 

2.  erat  ei,  &c.  *  There  had  long  been  a  trifling  balance  due  on  the 
little  account  I  owed  him.' 

3.  relicuom ;  four  syllables,  as  always  in  early  writers.    Cf.  Lucr.  i.  560, 

mimquam  relicuo  reparai'i  tempore  posset. 

4.  id  ut  conficerem,  supply  *  he  begged  me '. 

6.  munus  .  .  .  conraditur,  '  is  scraped  together  as  a  present ',  expresses 
the  difficulty  Geta  had  in  raising  the  necessary  money. 

7.  quam  inique  comparatumst,  'what  an  unfair  arrangement  it  is, 
that  those  who  have  too  little  should  always  be  adding  to  the  store  of  the 
rich!' 

9.  quod  ille  unciatim ;  see  Introduction,  p.  xxvii.  '  What  the  poor 
fellow  has  scarce  spared  bit  by  bit  from  his  daily  dole,  robbing  his  own 
belly.' 
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9.  unciatim.  Adverbs  were  originally  for  the  most  part  cases  of  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  pronouns.  The  cases  most  frequently  found  in  Latin  are 
the  accusative  {miciatiin^  partinty  plertwique,  perperam)^  the  ablative  or 
instrumental  [valde,  vero),  and  the  locative  {foiHs^  recta ^  extra).  (Lindsay, 
Hist.  Lat.  Gr.y  ch.  vii.)  In  English  some  adverbs  similarly  show  remains 
of  case-endings,  e.g.  whiles,  whilom,  seldom. 

demenso  suo.  The  deinensum  was  the  monthly  (or  daily)  dole  given 
out  to  slaves  for  their  own  sustenance.  It  consisted  of  wheat,  oil,  wine, 
salt,  figs,  and  olives.  It  was  by  carefully  saving  out  of  these  supplies  that 
a  slave  managed  to  acquire  a  little  property  [peculium),  frequently  enough 
to  buy  his  freedom. 

10.  genius.  The  Roman  genius  was  a  sort  of  spiritual  self  born  (cf. 
gigno)  and  perishing  along  with  every  individual,  whose  sorrows  and  joys, 
likes  and  dislikes,  it  shared.  Hence  in  such  phrases  as  indulge  genio  (Pers. 
Sat.  V.  \^i)y  funde  vieruni  genio  (Pers.  Sat.  ii.  3),  genitiin  curare  {Hoy. 
Od.  iii.  17.  14),  it  is  equivalent  to  *a  man's  own  self'.  Besides  the  present 
passage  Terence  has  in  And.  289,  per  hanc  te  dextram  oro  et  genium  tuum, 
*  by  your  very  life '.  Plautus  frequently  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  one's 
natural  appetites  and  inclinations:  e.g.  True.  i.  2.  81,  q7u  cum  geniis  suis 
belligerant  paixipromi',  Aul.  iv.  9.  15,  egomet  me  defrudavi  animumque 
meufn  geniumque  meum  ;  Pers.  i.  3.  28,  sapis  multwn  ad genitim. 

11.  uniuorsum,  *at  one  swoop  '. 

12.  partum;  supply  sit.  The  omission  of  the  copula,  when  it  should 
be  in  the  subj.  mood,  is  rare  in  all  periods  of  the  language;  but  in  the 
present  passage,  as  Dz.  observes,  the  irregularity  is  somewhat  toned  down 
.by  the  exclamatory  nature  of  the  phrase  quafito  labore  partufu.  Ter. 
frequently  omits  a  verb  in  the  indie,  mood,  e.g.  84  (i.  2.  34),  100  (i.  2.  50), 
104  (i.  2.  54),  249  (ii.  3.  19)  [est),  80  (i.  2.  30),  144  (i.  2.  94)  {fecit),  794 
(v.  I.  II)  {dixi). 

13.  ferietur  alio  munere,  *  will  be  run  in  for  another  present',  as  we 
might  say.  The  metaphor  in  feriettir  is  especially  appropriate  in  the  mouth 
of  a  slave,  to  whom  the  '  lash  '  was  doubtless  only  too  familiar. 

ubi  era  pepererit.  Among  the  Greeks,  on  the  tenth  day  after  birth 
the  child  was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  father  and  received  a  name, 
presents  at  the  same  time  being  given  both  to  the  child  and  the  mother. 
The  toys  given  to  the  children  were  made  of  metal  or  clay ;  Plautus  (Rttd. 
4.  no)  has  a  list  of  the  usual  kind  of  playthings  given,  e.g.  little  golden 
swords,  silver  pigs,  rings,  half-moons,  &c.  Presents  were  also  given  on 
the  anniversaries  of  the  birthday;  in  the  case  of  the  slaves  this  must  have 
been  a  severe  tax  on  their  small  savings. 

15.  ubi  initiabunt.  The  meaning  of  this  vexed  passage  was  far  from 
clear  even  to  the  ancient  commentators.  Donatus  in  his  note  on  these 
words  quotes  Varro  to  the  effect  that  infants  were  '  initiated '  or  '  conse- 
crated '  to  certain  divinities  when  they  were  weaned,  and  this  is  the  meaning 
given  to  initiabunt  by  several  modern  editors.  The  ceremony,  however, 
was  a  purely  Roman  one,  and  Terence  is  not  likely  to  have  found  a  refer- 
ence to  it  in  his  Greek  original ;  the  editors  who  give  this  meaning  to  the 
word  place  a  comma  at  natalis  dies,  making  the  '  weaning '  coincident  with 
the  first  birthday.    It  seems  more  probable  that  initiabunt  refers  to  *  initia- 
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tion  into  the  mysteries '  {/uLe/jLveio-dat),  but  what  particular  mysteries  are 
meant  it  is  difficult  to  say;  perhaps  the  Eleusinian  or  Samothracian ;  or 
possibly  the  reference  is  only  to  the  admission  of  the  child  into  the  family 
sacf-a,  in  which  case  the  presents  given  to  it  would  find  a  parallel  in  the 
modern  christening  presents. 

1 6.  causa,  '  an  excuse '  (7rp60acris). 

ACT  I— SCENE  II 
Page  3 

1.  rufus,  'red-headed'.    Davus  would  wear  a  red  wig,  this  being  the 

conventional  head-dress  of  a  slave. 

2.  obuiam,  sc.  ire. 

em,  an  interjection,  originally  the  imperative  of  emo,  I  take;  cf.  847 
(v.  6.  7),  em  tibi,  'take  that!'  'there's  for  you!'  It  means,  then,  'lo!' 
*  here  I'  It  was  superseded  later  by  en  (Greek  'Viv\  and  is  distinct  from 
hem^  which  was  an  expression  of  surprise,  grief,  &c.  See  Lindsay,  Hist, 
Lat.  Gr.,  p.  147. 

3.  lectumst,  &c. ;  '  it  is  good  coin ;  the  amount  will  agree  with  what  I 
owed  you '.  Cf.  Plaut.  Pseud.  1149,  accipe ;  hie  sunt  qiiinque  argenti  lectae 
niimeratae  minae. 

conueniet,  'you'll  find  it  right'.  Cf.  hie  inerunt  ('will  be  found  to 
be')  viginti  7ninae,  Plaut.  As.  727  (iii.  3.  144).  See  Tyrrell's  note  on 
Plaut.  MiL  Glor,  395.  Sic  erit  is  common  in  Plaut.  for  'will  be  found 
to  be'. 

4.  amo  te,  *  thanks',  a  colloquial  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  to 
express  gratitude  or  thanks.  Cf.  Hatit.  Tim.  360,  ?7ierito  te  a^no,  Clinia ; 
1 03 1,  si  7?ie  = 'please';  %o  Eun.  150,  id^  af?iabo,  adiuta  7ne.  Bond 
and  Walpole  aptly  compare  Sheridan's  Rivals^  "Let  me  bring  him  down 
at  a  long  shot :  a  long  shot.  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  love  me^^;  and  King  Lea7\ 
act  iv,  sc.  5,  "/'//  love  thee  77iuch,  let  me  unseal  the  letter". 

neclexisse;  for  the  omission  of  the  subject,  when  easily  supplied,  cf. 
206  (ii.  2.  27),  315  (iii.  I.  I),  460  (iii.  3.  20),  801  (v.  3.  7),  1022  (v.  9.  33). 

5.  adeo  res  redit,  '  it  has  come  to  this :  if  a  man  repays  you  anything, 
you  must  be  very  grateful'.  Cf.  153  (ii.  I.  i),  adeo7t  rem  7'edisse  ut  .  .  . 
pat  rem  extif7iescaf7i. 

9.  modo  ut,  'if  only':  so  Aiulr.  409  (ii.  4.  6),  i7wdo  ut possim. 

sis  =  si  uis  (plural  sultis  =  si  uoltis)\  so  103  (i.  2.  53),  sodes  =  si  audes-. 
colloquial  phrases  used  frequently  in  comedy  and  Cicero's  letters  to  em- 
phasize or  soften  down  an  imperative. 

11.  ubi,  the  relative  =  in  which  matter,  quid  being  interrogative.  '  What 
have  I  to  gain  by  deceiving  you  in  this  matter?' 

12.  dico,  not  dico :  '  I  am  devoting  my  attention  to  you '. 

13.  Chremem;  other  forms  of  the  accusative  are — Ch}'et7ieta  (Hor.  Sat. 
i.  10.  40),  Chremetem  (Ter.  And.  533);  for  the  genitive  we  have  Chremi 
(Ter.  And.  368)  and  Chrefiietis  [And.  247). 
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14.  quid  ni?  'assuredly',  lit.  *  why  not'.  Ni  {net)  had  originally  the 
sense  either  of  ne,  as  in  is  magistratum  nei  petito  .  .  .  sententiain  deicere 
eum  ni  quis  sinito  (fragment  of  old  law  B.C.  133);  cf.  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  686, 
ni  teneant  airsus ;  or  of  noUy  as  in  nvninmi^  quid  ni? 

17.  hospitem.  An  arrangement  was  often  entered  into  by  two  people 
of  different  countries  to  entertain  each  other  when  either  happened  to  be 
passing  through  the  other's  native  place;  each  was  the  hospes  of  the  other 
and  the  relation  between  them  was  hospitiui?i,  and  was  frequently  heredi- 
tary. Cf.  Livy  V.  28.  5 ;  Plaut.  Poemdus  v.  2.  82  has  a  good  description 
of  the  method  of  utilizing  the  privilege. 

antiquom,  *old,  of  old  standing',  opp.  to  novus;  while  vetus  is  *worn 
out',  opp.  to  recens.  Cf.  vetere7n  atque  antiqtiam,  Plaut.  Mil  Glor,  751, 
and  Tyrrell's  note  there. 

18.  modo  Jixm=tantum  non^  iibvov  ovx^i  *all  but',  'almost'. 

Page  4 

20.  '  I  ought  to  have  been  a  rich  man ',  meaning  that  he  would  have 
made  a  better  use  of  riches.  For  7^ex  in  this  sense  cf.  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  2.  45. 
Below,  in  338  (iii.  i.  24),  the  word  occurs  in  the  same  sense. 

21.  hie  with  relinquont;  most  MSS.  read  kinc  with  abeunles,  but  kic  is 
the  reading  of  A. 

22.  23.  prouinciam  duram,  «a  tough  job';  a  distinctly  Roman  allusion. 
Provincial offichnn,  a  use  frequently  found  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 

23.  *So  I've  found — by  experience.'  For  ustis  venit  cf.  below,  tjc;  (iii. 
5.  20).  '  ^  ^  ^ 

24.  dQO=genio,  'my  guardian  angel',  see  44  (i.  i.  10),  note. 

26.  '  In  my  loyalty  to  the  old  man  I  have  ruined  my  shoulders. '  For 
scapulas  perdidi  cf.  corium  perdidi,  Plaut.  Epid.  91.  The  meaning,  of 
course,  is  that  he  had  often  received  a  good  thrashing  from  his  young 
charges  for  his  interference. 

27.  istaec  either  fem.  or  neut.  plur.  nom.;  in  the  former  case  it  refers 
to  scapulae,  in  the  latter  it  =' that  remark  of  yours'..  Virgil  retains  this 
archaic  form  of  the  fem.  plur.  in  Georg.  iii.  305,  Ha^  quoque  non  cura 
nobis  letiiore  tuendae.  The  c  in  such  words  is  a  remnani  of  the  demonstra- 
tive particle  -ce  (  =  'here')  which  is  seen  in  ce-do^  e/cet,  arid  occurs  in  its  full 
form  in  hici-ne,  sici-ne.  \ 

28.  aduorsum  .  .  .  calces,  supply  iactare;  this  is  the  old  Greek  proverb 
irpbs  K^rpa  XaKrl^eiv,  'to  kick  against  the  pricks';  cf.  Aesch.  Ag.  1624. 

29.  uti  foro,  'how  to  make  the  best  of  your  market',  a  homely  expres- 
sion suitable  to  a*  slave. 

30.  noster,  '  my  young  governor ' ;  supply  /ecil, 

nil  quicquam,  pleonastic  and  colloquial;  cf.  Ter.  Bee,  67,  nemo  illo- 
qmsqtiam ;  and  below,  250  (ii.  3.  20). 

32.  perdlte,  'desperately',  '  consumedly '. 

34.  daretur,  i.e.  to  buy'her  from  the  slave-dealer. 

(M855)  Y 
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36.  ludum,  i.e.  the  music-school  which  she  attended. 

redducere.  This  spelHng,  given  by  codex  D,  retains  the  suffix  re  in  a 
fuller  form.  [Lindsay  [Hist,  Lat.  Gram.,  p.  134)  connects  the  d  with  the 
particle  -de  seen,  e.g.,  in  the  Gk.  hoixovU.'\  This  form  remains  m  classical 
Latin  in  red-eo,  the  d  being  also  seen  in  prod-eo.  In  Prol.  21  we  have  rel- 
latMm-red-lattun.  Most  MSS.  give  reducere  in  this  passage,  and  that  both 
forms  were  allowable  is  seen  by  such  spellings  as  relliquiae,  reccidere,  rellatus 
occurring  at  the  same  period  side  by  side  with  reliquiae^  recidere,  relatus. 
Cf.  Munro's  note  on  Lucr.  i.  228. 

37.  otiosi,  'having  nothing  else  to  do'. 

38.  exaduorsum  ilico,  *  right  opposite';  ilico  most  probably  from  in 
and  loco.    Cf.  Plaut.  Trm.  608,  ilico  hie  ante  ostium. 

39.  tonstrina.  The  barber's  shop  both  in  Rome  and  Athens  [Kovp€iov) 
was  used  as  a  fashionable  resort  for  idlers,  where  politics  and  local  news 
were  discussed  and  probably  much  scandal  originated ;  in  this  respect  they 
resembled  the  London  coftee-houses  of  Dr.  Johnson's  times.  Cf.  Hor.  Sai. 
i.  7.  3,  opinor  omjiibus  notiim  tonsoribus  esse.  Arist.^  Phit.  337,  koX  tol 
X670S  y  ^v,  V7]  TOP  'H/[)a/cXea,  iroKvs  eirl  rolai  KOvpeLoLaL  tQv  Kadrfjihbjv.  The 
duties  of  the  barber  were  multifarious,  including  shaving  or  clipping  of  the 
beard  and  hair,  the  trimming  of  the  nails  of  hands  and  feet,  and  the 
removing  of  stray  hairs  by  means  of  tweezers  {volsellae)  or  depilatories. 
See  Becker's  Galhis,  p.  428  (6th  edit.);  Guhl  and  Koner,  p.  173,  490. 

40.  dum  iret.  Bum  with  present  or  imperfect  subj.  expresses  an 
event  expected  or  purposed,  'until';  with  the  present  ind.  (rarely  with 
other  tenses)  it  expresses  time  only,  as  in  the  next  line,  dum  sedeinus ;  an 
event  expected  is  however  sometimes  treated  as  if  it  occupied  the  period  of 
waiting,  and  dum  is  followed  by  the  indie,  as  in  Plaut.  Most.  683,  ego  hic 
tantisper,  dum  exis,  te  opperiar  foris,  with  which  cf.  v.  420  of  this  play, 
haud  desinam  donee  perfecero  hoc.    Roby,  §§  1663,  1664,  1669. 

41.  illi,  the  locative  of  ille,  which  in  classical  Latin  always  has  the 
particle  -ce  added,  illic,  see  note  to  istaec,  77  (i.  2.  27). 

42.  mirarier.  This  archaic  form  of  the  pres.  inf.  passive  is  very  fre- 
quent in  early  poets,  and  is  occasionally  employed  by  writers  of  the  classical 
period,  e.g.  Hor.  Od.  iv.  11.  8,  spargier\  it  is  especially  common  in  old 
legal  inscriptions,  e.g.  in  the  S.  C.  de  Bacchanalibus,  figier,  gnoscier. 

The  '  historic  infinitive ',  which  is  especially  common  in  Latin  comedy 
and  in  the  more  animated  passages  of  prose  authors,  gives  the  idea  of  the 
verb  in  a  much  more  indefinite  way  than  a  finite  mood.  Its  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  colloquial  Latin  of  Plautus  and  Terence  makes  it  evident 
that  it  must  have  entered  very  largely  into  the  common  language  of  every- 
day life.  .  ^  .  .  J  • 

The  indefinite  character  imparted  to  an  idea  by  the  infinitive  mood  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  so-called  'exclamatory  infinitive',  as,  e.g.,  m  153  (11.  I.  i) 
of  this  play,  adeon  rem  redisse,  '  to  think  that  matters  have  come  to  such  a 
pass';  and  reiiereri,  233  (ii.  3.  3). 

44.  uisumst.    Notice  the  participle  attracted  into  the  gender  oi  onus. 

45.  uiciniae,  probably  genitive  depending  on  hic,  as  in  Andr.  70,  hue 
7iiciniae)  Lucr.  v.  788,  inde  loci.    It  is  taken  as  a  locative  by  Dz.,  who 
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quotes  in  support  of  this  view  Plaut.  Mil.  Gl.  273,  hie  proxumae  uiciniae, 
and  reads  in  the  passage  quoted  above  from  And.  hue  uieiniam. 

47.  ea  sita  erat  exaduorsum,  *  she  was  laid  out  just  opposite'.  This 
refers  to  the  common  practice  which  obtained  both  in  Greece  and  Rome  of 
laying  out  the  dead  for  a  certain  period  before  burial  at  the  entrance  to  the 
house.  It  was  originally  doubtless  a  precautionary  measure  against  burying 
alive.    See  Guhl  and  Koner,  pp.  288,  592. 

51.  QOmmoTCdX^ eojfwioverat,  *he  had  excited  us  all'. 
ibi=  *  then ',  as  frequently  in  Plaut.  and  Ter. 
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52.  ^  eamus  uisere.  The  subjunctive  with  nolo  is  colloquial  and  is  used 
by  Cicero  in  his  letters,  e.g.  velim  existimes,  Fam.  i.  9.  24;  vellem  me  ad 
cenam  inuitasses,  Fam.  xii.  4.  i.  Dz.  notes  that  Terence  uses  the  infini- 
tive of  purpose  after  dare,  ?>^,  introire,  mittere^  but  not  after  uenire.  Cf. 
note  to  pergin  loqui,  v.  372  (iii.  2.  25). 

53.  80(168=^2  audes,  *if  you  please'.  Audeo  (  —  avideo  from  avidus) 
means  properly  *  to  have  a  mind  for ';  see  Lindsay,  p.  29. 

uenimu8,  perf.  tense.  Note  change  of  tenses,  giving  vividness ;  '  we 
go,  we  are  there,  we  get  a  glimpse '. 

54.  55.  *The  girl  was  pretty,  and  you  might  say  so  all  the  more,  that 
there  was  no  artificial  beauty  about  her. ' 

57.  ui8  boni,  *a  deal  of  quality'.  Perhaps,  as  Dz.  suggests,  there  is  a 
pun  intended  in  forma,  for7na7?i ;  the  first  meaning  '  figure ',  the  second 
*  beauty';  but  this  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  the  sense:  *had  not  her 
beauty  in  itself  (ipsa)  had  a  deal  of  quality  about  it,  all  this  would  have 
ruined  it '. 

59.  For  ille  see  Introd. ,  p.  xxvii. 

61.  ^Qiin=scisne?  For  quam  with  a  verb  to  express  degree,  cf.  65  (i.  2. 
15)  above,  tarn  quam  te  (noui).  Translate  'Rather!'  Sein*  quam  means  in 
Plaut.  (i)  'you  have  no  idea  to  what  extent'  some  previous  statement  or 
exhortation  is  true.  That  is  the  meaning  here.  It  is  sometimes  (2)  a 
threat,  '  I'll  let  you  know'.    See  Tyrrell's  note  on  Mil.  Glor.  291. 

62.  anum,  i.e,  Sophrona,  Phanium's  old  nurse. 

63.  eiu8  faciat  copiam,  'give  him  an  opportunity  of  meeting  her'. 
For  eius  see  Introduction,  p.  xxvii. 

enim  in  old  Latin  was  an  asseverative  particle  only  =  indeed,  cf. 
enimuero.  It  is  used  thus  by  Virg.  Aeit.  viii.  84,  quam  pius  Aeneas  tibi 
enim,  tibi,  inaxima  Juno,  Mactat,  where  see  Conington's  note. 

86  negat ;  supply  eopiam  eifaeturam  esse. 

64.  ciuem  Atticam;  if  this  was  true,  the  mother  in  Lemnos  must  have 
been  a  true-born  Athenian.  For  Solon's  legislation  with  regard  to  the 
violation  of  free  women  see  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greeee,  Pt.  II.  cxi.  (vol.  iii, 
p.  140). 

67.  quid  ageret,  deliberative  subjunctive,   nescire,  note  to  92  (i.  2.  42). 
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70.  indotatam.  The  dowry  (dos,  irpdl^,  i^^p^v)  was  a  very  important 
factor  in  Greek  marriage  arrangements,  as  it  constituted  the  chief  distinction 
between  the  legal  wife  and  the  concubine.  It  was  always  regarded  as  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  wife  (and  children),  and  at  her  death  it  reverted 
either  to  the  children  or  to  the  wife's  relations,  who  had  provided  it. 
Below,  in  125  (i,  2.  75),  410  (iii.  2.  63),  Terence  refers  to  the  law  by  which 
a  poor  heiress  was  either  to  be  married  or  dowered  by  her  nearest  male 
relative,  the  amount  of  the  dowry  being  stated  as  five  minae.  See  Dia. 
Antiq.^  s.v.  Dos. 

72.  quid  fiat?  Subjunctive,  because  it  is  a  repetition  in  an  indirect 
form  of  the  previous  quid  fit? 

73.  qui ;  either  locative  or  abl.  of  the  relative,  and  frequently  used  by 
the  comic  poets  like  ut  and  ufinam  to  emphasize  a  wish;  e.g.  Jtippiter, 
ut  pereat  positum  robigme  tehim  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  I.  43);  qui  illtif?t  di  omnes 
perduint  (Plaut.  Men.  451).  In  130  (i.  2.  80)  below  it  is  used  as  an  inter- 
rogative adverb,  qui  cognata  tibi  sit. 

perduint.  The  forms  duim,  duiftty  perduint,  &c.,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  relics  of  an  archaic  optative,  and  the  fact  that  Terence  has,  besides  this 
form,  the  form  perdant  {Eun.  302,  ut  ilium  di  perdant)  in  the  same  sense 
points  to  the  co-existence  of  optative  and  subjunctive  forms  in  Early  Latin, 
the  former  of  which,  as  being  superfluous,  gave  way  to  the  latter  in  the 
classical  period. 

75.  lex,  introduced  by  Solon.  Cf.  note  to  indotatam,  70  (i.  2.  70).  All 
cases  included  under  this  law  were  heard  before  the  archon  at  Athens,  who 
assigned  [eTn^LKd^eLv)  the  orphan  girl  to  her  nearest  male  relative,  who 
either  provided  her  with  a  dowry  or  married  her.  In  the  latter  case  he 
was  said  iirLdLKa^eaeai,  from  which  comes  the  title  of  ApoUodorus'  play, 
iindLKa^diuLevos ;  see  note  in  the  Didascalia. 

77.  scribam  dicam^Y/oct^/^o;  UKy\v,  'I  will  indict  you'.  Cf.  440  (iii.  2. 
92),  dicam  tibi  i77ipingam  grande77i. 

79.  qui  for  quis*,  cf.  990  (v.  9.  97),  note. 

80.  qui,  note  to  73,  above. 

81.  *  I  will  trump  up  all  this,  just  as  will  suit  me  best.'  Dz.  and  others 
punctuate  C07tfi7iga77i ;  quod,  with  a  comma  at  co77i77iodu77i. 

83.  quid  mea?    Supply  refert,  *  what  do  I  care?'  *  what  is  that  to  me?' 
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84.  iocularem  audaciam,  'jolly  cheek!'— the  so-called  exclamatory 
accusative. 

85.  homini,  i.e.  Antipho;  uentumst,  i.e.  adiudices,  129  (i.  2.  79).  For 

the  change  of  tense  cf.  53. 

87.  quid  te  futuramst?  *  what  will  become  of  you?'  Te  is  the  ablative 
of  the  means;  the  construction  (with  fieri,  facer e,  esse)  is  common  in  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Cicero;  e.g.  Plaut.  Most.  1166,  quid  mefiet?  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  2. 
16,  quid  hoc  ho77iiiie  facias?    Cf.  te  ide7n  77ielius  feceris,  426  (iii.  2.  79). 
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88.  quod  fors  feret,  &c.  Note  the  comic  effect  of  such  high-flown 
sentiment  in  the  mouth  of  a  slave,  and  also  the  stateliness  given  to  the  line 
by  the  alliteration. 

placet,  *  that's  right ! ' 

89.  em  istuc  uirist  oflicium,  *  that's  playing  the  man ';  for  em  see  note 
to  52  (i.  2.  2). 

90.  laudo,  'splendid!' 

ad  precatorem  adeam,  &c. ,  '  I  am  to  go  to  my  pleader,  I  suppose, 
who  will  intercede  for  me  in  this  style Adeam^  subjunc,  as  the  supposed 
advice  of  some  friend.  Pi'-ecator :  this  word  is  found  frequently  in  Plautus 
and  Terence,  and  always  in  connection  with  slaves.  They  were  possibly 
a  recognized  class  of  inferior  advocates  who  acted  as  arbitrators  or  inter- 
cessors between  slaves  and  their  masters.  Cf.  esp.  Plaut.  Asm.  414,  si 
qtiidem  hercle  nunc  summtim  lotiem  te  dicas  detinuisse^  Atque  is  precator 
adsiet,  malmfi  rein  ecfugies  numquam. 

91.  nunc  amitte,  *  let  him  off  this  once '. 

94.  paedagogus,  i.e.  Phaedria,  alluding  of  course  to  his  attending  his 
citharisti'ia  on  her  way  to  and  from  school. 

qui  citharistriam.    Supply  amat  or  sectatur  (36). 

95-  quid  rei  gerit?  *  how's  he  getting  on?' 

sic,  tenuiter,  *so,  so;  only  poorly':  sic^  with  an  expressive  shrug. 

96.  fortasse  ?  Immo.  The  hiatus  between  these  two  words  is  allowable 
owing  to  the  change  of  speaker. 

immo  ["perhaps  2/^-w^7,  in  magis,  from  mo,  an  old  comparative, 
*more"'  (Lindsay)]  either  contradicts  or  emphasizes  a  previous  statement 
or  question,  =  ^^7  indeed,  or  j/es  indeed.    See  further  on  338  (iii.  i.  24). 

98.  quoad  =  ^  quod  tempus,  lit.  *up  to  what  time  are  you  expecting 
him ',  looking  to  the  time  when  the  expectation  will  be  realized. 

100.  portitores,  'custom-house  officers';  an  inferior  class  of  persons 
who  contracted  with  the  wealthy  publicum  or  farmers  -  general  of  the 
revenue,  for  the  collection  of  the  harbour-dues  [portorid).  They  apparently 
had  the  right  of  opening  any  letters  arriving  from  a  foreign  port  (see  Plaut. 
T nn.  iii.  3.  65),  and  they  made  themselves  excessively  unpopular  with  the 
mercantile  classes  by  their  insolence  and  vexatious  treatment. 

101.  num  quid  aliud  me  uis?  An  ordinary  form  of  address  when  taking 
leave  of  a  person:  'anything  else  I  can  do  for  you?'  Cf.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9. 
6,  nuinquid  tiis?  Uis  is  here  constructed  with  two  accusatives  on  the 
analogy  of  verbs  of  asking,  &c. 

ut  bene  sit  tibi  (supply  moIo),  '  good  luck  to  you ' — a  polite  negative 
to  his  question. 

102.  hoc  =  0.  Lat.  for  huc\  cf.  Ter.  Eun.  501,  si  Chremes  hoc  forte 
aduenerit'y  Virg.  Aen,  viii.  423. 

Dorcio.  _  Dorcium  was  Geta's  wife,  or  contubernalis.  The  neuter 
termination  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  case  of  female  names  derived 
from  the  Greek,  e.g.  Fhaniumy  Gly cerium. 
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ACT  II— SCENE  I 
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1.  adeon  rem  redisse.  For  this  exclamatory  infinitive  see  note  to 
niirarier^  92  (i.  2.  42).  The  n  {  =  -ne)  serves  to  give  an  interrogative  force 
to  the  exclamation — '  can  it  be  that  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass The 
expression  is  closely  parallel  with  the  construction  of  and  the  subjunc. 
in  exclamatory  questions,  which  generally  insert  -ne ;  cf ,  for  example,  with 
this  verse,  304  (ii.  3.  74)  below,  e^on  illam  cum  illo  ut  patiar  miptam  unum 
diem?  Both  forms  of  the  question  imply  some  objection,  the  difference 
being  that  the  acc.  and  infin.  objects  to  the  idea^  the  subjunc.  with  ut  to  the 
state  of  affairs  responsible  for  such  a  result  (hence  ut\ 

ut  qui,  &c.  For  the  position  of  the  relative  clause,  cf.  Prol.  27,  125 
(i.  2.  75). 

2.  ut  is  merely  repeated  for  emphasis  from  the  preceding  line, 
aduenti.    This  is  a  common  form  of  the  genitive  of  nouns  of  the  4th 

declension  in  Terence  and  Plautus ;  other  examples  from  these  poets  are 
fructi^  gemiti^  quaesti^  tumulti.  Terence  also  has  the  uncontracted  form 
of  the  genitive  anuis  [  —  anus,  gen.)  in  Hani.  287,  and  metuist,  482  (iii.  4. 
18)  of  this  play.  The  genitive  after  uenire  in  mentem  is  also  found  in 
Cicero,  e.g.  venit  mihi  Platonis  in  mentein  (Fin.  v.  i.  2);  tibi  tuarum 
uirtutum  tieniet  in  mentem  (de  Orat.  ii.  61.  249). 

3.  quod  ni.  Cf.  note  to  Prol.  9.  Trans.  '  whereas,  if  I  hadn't  been 
thoughtless 

4.  consciu's,  i.e.  conscius  es.  The  MSS.  have  conscius  eis\  the  reading 
in  the  text  is  that  of  Dz. 

5.  quod  utinam.    See  note  to  Prol.  9. 

6.  eo  inpulisset  quod,  *to  take  the  step  which  was  the  beginning 
of  my  trouble For  the  relative  quod  referring  to  eo,  cf.  Livy  v.  23.  10, 
eo  quod  lenissi7num  videbatur  decursum  est, 

7.  non  potitus  essem,  'I  shouldn't  have  got  possession  (of  the  girl); 
I  should  have  been  wretched  these  few  days'.  Wagner  reads  illud  for 
illos. 

8.  audio,  'well?' — an  impatient  exclamation. 

9.  dum  exspecto,  &c. ;  to  be  taken  closely  with  Antipho's  last  words, 
consuetudinem,  *  intercourse ',  *  marriage'. 

10.  dolet,  impersonal,  as  in  Eun.  93,  hoc  mihi  dolet\  Plaut.  Men,  439. 
13.  ita  me  di  bene  ament,  *  Heaven  help  me!' — a  frequent  colloquial 

expression  in  Plautus  and  Terence.  Cf  883  (v.  6.  43),  954  (v.  8.  61),  where 
it  occurs  without  bene.  The  phrase  sometimes  occurs  with  the  future  indie, 
as  ita  me  amabit  Itippiter,  where  it  makes  a  positive  assertion;  with  the  sub- 
junctive it  is  properly  a  wish.  "  Both,  however,  imply  a  strong  assertion, 
that  as  surely  as  the  speaker  hopes  for  happiness,  what  he  says  is  true.  The 
asseveration  may  be  followed  (i)  by  ut  answering  ita,  as  PI.  AuL  496,  ita 
))ie  di  amabiint  2it  ego  mine  ausculto  lubens,  (2)  immediately  by  the  main 
proposition,  as  in  this  passage,  depecisci  cupio,  or  (3)  by  an  accus.  of 
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exclamation,  as  PI.  Trin.  1024,  ita  me  di  anient ,  graphic u?n  fureni.'^ 
(Gray  on  Trin.  447O 

13.  ut  mihi  liceat  depends  on  depecisci  cupio^  *  for  the  chance  of  enjoying* 
...  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life '.  The  ut  is  not  correlative  with  the 
previous  ita, 

14.  morte,  abl.  of  price;  lit.  *to  bargain  at  the  price  of  my  death'. 
So  Plaut.  Bacch.  865,  pacisci  cum  illo  paulula  pecunia  potis",  Cic.  ad  Att. 
ix.  7.  3,  depecisci  honestissinio  periculo. 

16.  ut  ne  addam,  quod,  '  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 

liberalem,  '  a  lady in  contrast  with  his  own  music-girl.  The  word 
implies  the  possession  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  liber^  e.g.  culture,  grace, 
kindliness;  of.  623  (iv.  3.  18),  erus  liberalis  est  et fugitans  litium. 

17.  palam,  emphatically  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  'openly  acknowledged 
without  any  scandal ',  in  contrast  with  Phaedria's  own  connection  with  the 
citharistria. 

18.  ni  unum  desit,  &c.,  *  except  that  you  lack  one  thing — the  tempera- 
ment to  bear  your  good  fortune  becomingly 

istaec,  neut.  pi.  accusative.  The  following  forms  occur  in  Early  Latin 
of  the  demonstrative  iste  with  suffix  -ce  (see  77  (i.  2.  27),  note) :  n.  istic^ 
istaec  (istdce),  istuc  {istoc)\  d.  isttc\  ace.  istunc,  istanc,  ab.  istdc,  istdc; 
pi.  n.  istaec  {/.  and  n.). 

19.  quod  si,  note  to  ^uod  ni,  Prol.  9. 

quo.  The  preceding  cum  is  to  be  repeated  with  this  word ;  cf.  476 
(iii.  4.  12),  in  hac  re  ut  aliis.  The  preposition  can  only  be  omitted  when 
the  same  verb  applies  to  both  the  principal  and  the  subordinate  clause. 

20.  '  That's  the  way  with  almost  all  of  us ;  we're  discontented  with  our 
own  lot.' 

plerique  omnes — a  colloquial  expression.  Cf.  Ter.  Andr.  55,  qtwd 
plerique  omnes  faciunt  adulescentuli',  Plaut.  Tj^in.  2^^  plerique  omnes  iam 
stmt  intermortui. 

ingenio;  cf.  70  (i.  2.  20),  sic  est  ingenium,  with  44  (i.  i.  10),  note. 

nostri  nosmet  paenitet.  Note  the  use  of  the  form  nostri.  The 
genitive  forms  7jieif  tui,  nostri,  uestri  are  used  objectively,  e.g.  memor 
nostri,  *  mindful  of  us';  the  forms  nostrum,  uestrum  are  only  used  pai'ti- 
tively,  e.g.  ute^-qtie  nostruin,  '  each  of  us '.  Occasionally  the  possessive 
pronouns  are  used  in  place  of  the  objective  genitives,  as  in  1016  (v.  9.  27) 
of  this  play,  na^n  neque  neclegentia  tua  neqiie  odio  id  fecit  tuo;  so,  too,  in 
English,  as  in  *  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking- off '. 

23.  retinere  an  amorem  amittere,  'to  keep  your  sweetheart  or  to  let 
her  go '.  This  is  the  emendation  of  Goldbacher,  supported  by  Elmer,  for 
the  MSS.  reading,  retinere  amare  amittere.    See  Critical  Notes. 

Page  10 

24.  eius  amittendi.  Note  the  gerund  ainittendi,  not  the  gerundive 
amittendae  in  agreement  with  eitis  {Jem.  referring  to  Phanium).  Cf.  Ter. 
Hec.  372,  eius  (uxoris)  videndi;  HatU.  29,  copiam  spectandi  nouarum*. 
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Lucr.  5.  1222,^  poenarum  soluendi  te?npus.  The  genitives  are  attracted  into 
the  case  of  the  gerunds,  and  the  construction  is  interesting  as  marking  the 
transitional  period  in  the  history  of  the  gerundive,  copia  tixoris  tiidendi 
lying  midway,  as  it  were,  in  point  of  time  between  copia  uxoretn  tUdendi 
and  copia  uxo7'is  ttidendae. 

26.  ipsus,  Early  Latin  for  ipse ;  cf.  ollus  and  olle  for  ilk. 

ACT  II— SCENE  II 

1.  nullus  es,  a  colloquialism — 'it's  all  up  with  you'.    Cf.  942  (v.  8.  49), 

nulhts  stim. 

celere;  either  an  adverb,  as  in  Plaut.  Cure.  283,  ita  nunc  subito 
propere  et  celere  obiectuinst  miki  negotiam,  or  an  adj.  in  agreement  with 
consilium. 

2.  te  inpendent  mala.  The  classical  construction  of  inpendeo  is  with 
the  dative  or  in  and  the  ace;  for  the  direct  accus.  with  such  verbs  cf. 
Plaut.  Triii,  61,  me  inprtide^item  obrepseris\  Mil.  1047,  ita  me  occurs  ant 
multae. 

4.  diutius,  trisyllabic ;  diutius  by  synizesis. 

5,  6.  illic  .  .  .  illuc.  A  vowel  before  //  was  regarded  as  long  or  short 
according  as  the  accent  falls  on  it  or  not;  in  the  first  word  it  is  long,  in  the 
second  short.    See  Introduction,  p.  xxvii.    Illic  is  the  demons,  pronoun. 

7.  quod;  referring  loosely  to  the  subject  of  his  soliloquy,  viz.  Antipho's 
marriage. 

6ius.    Cf.  113  (i.  2.  63)  and  Introduction. 

8.  laterem  lauem,  *  I  should  be  washing  a  brick  '.  This  is  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  proverb,  irXLvdov  irXijueiPf  which  perhaps  occurred  in  the  Greek 
original.    He  means  that  his  labour  would  be  in  vain. 

9.  animi,  locative,  as  in  the  phrases,  falsiis  animi,  incertus  animi,  dis- 
crucior  animi \  Roby,  §  1 32 1;  cf.  Plaut.  Trin.  454,  sanus  mentis  aut  animi \ 
Livy  vi.  11.  3  has  nimius  animi^  and  viii.  13.  17  suspensos  animi. 
Cf.  below,  578  (iv.  I.  12),  co7isili incertum. 

10.  nam  absque  eo  esset,  *  for  if  it  were  not  for  him *  but  for  him '. 

Absque  is  used  by  Plautus  and  Terence  only  before  personal  pronouns  in 
sentences  implying  a  condition,  with  the  imperfect  subjunctive  (without  si)\ 
absque  eo  esset  is  equivalent  to  si  sine  eo  esset,  lit.  '  if  it  were  without  him  ', 
i.e.  *if  he  were  not  in  the  case'.  Cf.  Plaut.  Capt.  754,  quod  absque  hoc 
esset .  .  .  usque  offretiatum  siiis  me  ductarent  do  lis;  Trin.  832,  nam  absque 
foret  te  .  .  .  distraxissent .  .  .  tui  miseruui.  In  the  later  Latin  of  the  Silver 
Age  absque  was  used  in  the  sense  of  sine  or  praeter. 

1 1 .  uidissem  =  prouidissem. 

12.  conuasassem.  This  word  occurs  only  here,  and  means  *  to  pack 
up '  {uasd).  *  I  should  have  packed  up  a  few  things  and  taken  to  my  heels 
out  of  this  at  once.' 

protinam,  an  Early  Latin  form  of  protinus.  Cf.  Plaut.  Bacch.  374, 
me  continuo  contuli  protinam  in  pedes. 
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Page  12 

16-18.  For  the  scansion  of  these  verses  see  Table  of  Metres,  p.  65. 

16.  ibi  plurimumst,  *  he's  mostly  there 
hem.    See  note  to  em^  52  (i.  2.  2). 

17.  satis  pro  imperio,  '  pretty  peremptory,  whoever  you  are ! ' 

quern  uolui  obuiam.  Cf.  52  {i.  2.  2)  for  omission  of  ire  with 
obuiam, 

18.  *Come,  what  news,  I  pray  you?'  CV^(?  =  the  demonstrative  particle 
-r^  +  Vdo,  =  *  give  here';  the  plural  of  it  is  cette^  contracted  for  cedite 
(Lindsay,  p.  103). 

19.  intellexti  for  intellexisti^  as  dixH  for  dixisti,  misse  for  misisse^  &c. 
Lindsay  considers  that  these  words  are  not  due  so  much  to  syncope,  as  is 
the  case  with  such  words  as  miperator  from  induperator,  but  rather  to  the 
suppression  of  one  of  two  neighbouring  syllables  having  a  similar  sound 
(Hist,  Lat,  Gr.^  p.  26).    See  further  on  537  (iii.  6.  4). 

21.  nam  C{UQdL= quod  nam? 

22.  Phanium,  Antipho's  bride. 

24.  fortis  fortuna  adiuuat.  This  proverb  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Cic.  has  it,  Tttsc,  ii.  4;  de  fin,  iii.  4.  Menander  has  a  line,  rbXiiri  hiKaiq. 
KoX  debs  <Tv\\a/j.^dv€L,  and  Sophocles  (Frag.  666,  Dind.)^  ov  rocs  aOvfioLs  rj 
Ttjxv  avWafjLjSdveL  (Wagner). 

25.  non  sum  apud  me,  *I'm  all  abroad'— a  colloquial  expression. 
Cf.  Hec.  707,  num  tibi  videtur  esse  apud  sese,  *  does  he  seem  to  you  to  be 
all  there?' 

nunc  quom  maxume,  '  now,  if  ever ',  *  now  especially '.  The  phrase 
is  elliptical  for  7tunc,  ut  quom  maxume  {apud  te)  es,  tit  sis  {apud  te),  Cf. 
And,  823,  nunc  quom  maxume  abs  te  07^0;  Cic.  Cluent.  5.  12,  {mater)  quae 
multos  iam  annos,  et  nunc  cum  maxime  filium  interfectum  cupit, 

26.  27.  arbitrabitur  commeruisse.    See  note  to  neclexisse,  54  (i.  2.  4). 

27.  non  possum  inmutarier,  'I  cannot  change  my  nature'.  For 

inmutarier  see  note  to  mirarier^  92  (i.  2.  42). 

29.  quom  .  .  .  non  possum.  Quom  is  causal,  *  since'.  In  Plautus 
quom  is  regularly  used  with  the  indicative  mood,  whether  it  be  temporal, 
concessive,  causal,  or  explanatory;  where  the  subjunctive  is  found  the 
mood  is  due  to  attraction.  In  Terence  quom,  causal  and  concessive,  is 
found  indifferently  with  indie,  or  subjunc,  but  mostly  with  the  indie. 
Cr.  Ad.  166,  indignis  quom  egojnet  si?n  acceptus  modis.  In  classical  Latin 
cu7n,  causal  and  concessive,  is  regularly  followed  by  the  subjunctive.  See 
Gray  on  Plaut.  Trin,  617. 

hoc  .  .  .  ilicet,  'it's  no  good,  Phaedria;  it's  all  up!'  Ilicet  {  =  ire 
licet,  ]Mst  scilicet,  videlicet- scire  licet,  videix  licet)  was  a  technical  term 
used  m  dismissing  an  assembly,  signifying  that  the  business  was  at  an  end. 
It  might  also  be  translated  here,  *  let's  go '. 
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31.  uoltum  contemplamini.    From  this  expression  compared  with  v. 
890  it  is  evident  that  in  the  time  of  Terence  the  actors  in  palliatae  did  not 
wear  masks.    See  Introduction,  p.  xxi. 
em;  see  52  (i.  2.  2). 

33.  uerbum  uerbo,  par  pari,  &c.,  'take  care  to  answer  him  word  for 
word,  tit  for  tat Cf.  Plaut.  Pers,  223,  par  pari  respondes  dicto',  Cic.  Alt. 
vi.  I.  22^  paria paribus  respondimtcs. 

34.  protelet.  This  rare  word  is  connected  apparently  with  telum,  and 
means  '  to  put  to  flight ',  'to  rout Donatus  explains  it  as  protrahat^ 
praeuejtiat,  exagitet.    Perhaps  '  flout '  will  represent  the  idea  best. 

40.  tu  iam  litis  audies,  &c.,  'you'll  get  a  rowing;  I  shall  be  strung 
up  and  flogged'.  One  of  the  numerous  methods  of  punishing  slaves  at 
Rome  was  to  hang  them  up  by  the  hands  with  weights  attached  to  their 
feet,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  flogged.  Geta  in  vv.  248-250 
enumerates  many  of  the  punishments  to  which  he  is  liable,  and  to  which 
apparently  he  was  no  stranger.  On  the  subject  of  the  punishment  of  slaves 
see  Becker's  Galhis^  Excursus  on  Slaves,  p.  220  f. 

41.  nisi  fefellerit,  'unless  I  shall  prove  to  have  been  mistaken',  the 
tense  of  fefellerit  being  accommodated  to  that  of  the  principal  verb  plectar^ 
and  expressing  a  completed  act  viewed  in  the  light  of  future  events.  Cf. 
Virg.  Aen.  iv.  591,  nostris  illuserit  adtiena  7'egnis^  'shall  a  stranger  prove 
to  have  made  sport  of  our  power?'  Livy  vi.  29.  i,  ftec  illis  di  im?iortales 
certioris  quicquam  fldticiae  dederiitt^  '  the  gods  will  prove  to  have  given 
them  no  surer  grounds  of  confidence '. 

44.  aufer  mi  'oportet',  'none  of  your  "oughts'";  cf.  857  (v.  6.  17), 

pollicitationes  aufer. 

q\xiTi  =  qui+ne,  why  not?  "  Quin  in  commands,  originally  with  Ind. 
(and  so  usually  in  Plautus),  e.g.  qtdn  dicis?,  then  by  'constructio  ad 
sensum'  with  Imperative  (so  usually  in  Terence),  e.g.  qtiin  die,  is  the 
adverb  qui  with  the  Interrogative  Particle  -ne^  how  not?  why  not?"  (Lind- 
say, Hist.  Lat.  Gr.,  p.  145).  Cf.  Cic.  pro  Mil.  xxix.  78,  Quin  sic  attendite^ 
indices. 

46.  defendendam  in  its  original  sense  of  'warding  off',  de  and  fendo,  to 
strike. 

47.  iustam  illam  causam,  orat.  obliqua  after  the  verb  of  saying  implied 
in  uosira  oratio.  Illam  causam^  '  our  opponent's  case ',  referring  to  the 
case  trumped  up  by  Phormio,  see  125  (i.  2.  75)  ff. 

uincibilem,  in  an  active  sense  'sure  to  win'.  So placabilius,  961  (v. 
8.  68);  penetrabile  frigus,  Virg.  Georg.  i.  93;  Oceanus  dissociabilis,  Hor.  Od. 
i.  3.  22;  illacriinabilis  Pluto^  Hor.  Od.  ii.  14.  6;  genitabilis  aura^  Lucr. 
i.  II.  In  the  classical  period  those  adjectives  in  -bilis  are  usually  passive 
in  meaning,  though  the  poets  occasionally  use  them  actively.  Horace  has 
Jiebilis  active  in  Od.  iv.  2.  21,  passive  in  i.  24.  9;  and  illacrimabilis  passive 
in  iv.  9.  26. 

48.  'Well,  now,  there's  need  of  the  very  same  plea,  or,  if  possible,  of 
one  better  and  more  cunning.' 
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50,  51.  'I'll  remain  here  in  ambush  to  support  you  in  case  you  fail/ 
Donatus  explains,  ^  succenturiati  diacntur,  qui  explendae  cejitur^iae  gratia 
subiciuntse  ad  sitpplemenHim  ordinum  \  Other  military  terms  occur  in  vv. 
285,  320,  346-347. 

51.  age,  'all  right',  'very  well'. 


ACT  II— SCENE  III 

2.  mitto,  *I  say  nothing  oi\—omitto. 

3.  reuereri;  for  the  'exclamatory  infinitive'  see  note  to  mirarier,  92 
(i.  2.  42). 

4.  monitor = the  same  as  inagistrmii  in  72  (i.  2.  22). 

Vix  tandem,  *at  last !'  Geta  has  been  waiting  for  some  reference  to 
himself,  as  he  expects  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  his  master's  anger,  and 
exclaims  '  at  last ! '  with  a  comic  gesture  of  terror.  For  this  use  of  uix 
tandem,  cf.  Ter.  And.  470,  uix  tandem  sensi  stolidus.  Another  interpreta- 
tion suggested  is  'scarcely  that\  referring  to  Demipho's  calling  him  the 
*  monitor '  of  Antipho.    In  either  case  it  is  of  course  said  aside  to  Phaedria. 

6.  places,  'good!'  Geta  takes  heart  at  hearing  Demipho's  complacent 
audio,  fateor,  '  well,  well,  I  admit  it '. 

8.  illud  durum.  Ego  expediam,  '  that's  a  knotty  point ;  I'll  unravel  it ; 
let  me  alone '. 

1 1  ff.  These  verses  are  quoted  by  Cicero  in  Tusc.  iii.  14,  together  with  a 
fragment  of  Euripides  (Dind.  Poet.  Seen.  Eur.  frag.  392)  which  contains  a 
snnilar  sentiment. 

12.  aduorsam  aerumnam,  'tribulation  when  it  meets  them'. 

13.  peregre,  '  from  abroad ',  so  Plaut.  Stick.  584,  saluom  gaudeo  peregre 
te  m  patriam  redisse. 

13-15«  'As  a  man  returns  from  abroad  his  thoughts  should  be  of  peril, 
loss,  and  banishment— arising  either  from  the  shortcomings  of  his  son,  the 
death  of  his  wife,  or  the  illness  of  his  daughter.  He  should  reflect  that  all 
this  IS  the  common  lot  of  man,  and  can  happen  to  him ;  so  that  none  of 
these  disasters  may  find  him  unprepared.'    See  Critical  Notes. 

^  16.  deputare  depends  either  on  cogitet  or  on  oportet.  The  sentiment  is 
similar  to  that  m  Hor.  Od.  i.  9.  14,  quern  fors  dierum  ctwique  dabit,  lucre 
appone. 

Page  15 

18.  meditata,  in  passive  sense;  many  deponent  verbs  are  used  in  a 
passive  signification,  especially  in  their  perfect  participles  and  in  col- 
loquial language.  Cf.  abominatus,  detestatus  in  Hor.  and  despicatus  in 
Ter.  Eun.  384. 

19.  molendum  usque  in  pistrino,  'continual  grinding  in  the  mill- 
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house The  pistrinum  was  the  mill -house  attached  to  the  bakery  where 
the  corn  was  ground  by  manual  labour  m  hand-mills  {niola).  Several  of 
these  mills  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.     The  accompanying  illus- 


Hand-mill 


tration  shows  their  shape  and  the  method  of  working  them.  The  con- 
tinual and  laborious  nature  of  the  work  made  this  form  of  punishment 
particularly  dreaded  by  slaves. 

19.  usque,  'perpetually':  for  this  use  cf.  Ter.  Haiit.  138,  inter ea  tisque 
illi  de  me  supplicuun  dabo\  Ad.  213,  ego  iiapulando^  ille  uerberando  usque 
ambo  defessi  suimis.    Cf.  1030  (v.  9.  41). 

17-21.  Notice  Geta's  humorous  parody  of  Demipho's  words  and  senti- 
ments, and  compare  the  telling  and  effective  use  of  parody  in  School  for 
Scandal^  where  in  the  Screen  scene  Charles  Surface  parodies  the  language 
and  moral  reflections  of  his  hypocritical  brother  Joseph. 

20.  ruri,  i.e.  on  the  farm,  where  the  banishment  from  the  pleasures  of 
the  city  made  the  punishment  all  the  more  effective.  The  picture  repre- 
sents the  life  of  a  Roman  slave  rather  than  that  of  a  Greek.  Ruri  is 
a  real  locative,  like  ubi^  ibi,  illi  (illic). 

nil  quicquam,  see  80  (i.  2.  30). 

25.  saluom  uenire;  supply  te  gaudeo  as  in  286  (ii.  3.  56),  and  cf.  610 
(iv.  3.  5)- 

26.  *He's  well;  he's  here;  but  has  everything  gone  to  your  satis- 
faction ? ' 

32.  lenem  patrem  ilium,  '  the  good-natured  father  /  once  was '. 

33.  quod  is  the  limiting  adverbial  accusative  *as  to  which';  so  in  259 
(ii.  3.  29),  id  suscenses. 

37.  quom  illest,  i.e.  in  noxia. 

tradunt  operas  mutuas,  'they  run  a  joint-stock  company'. 

38.  inprudens,  '  without  knowing  it '. 

39.  cum  illo  baud  stares,  '  you  wouldn't  be  standing  in  with  him  '. 

41.  minus  .  .  .  temperans,  'with  too  little  regard  to  her  fortune  or 
reputation',  referring  to  Phanium,  indotatam  uirginem  atque  ignobilemy 
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120  (i.  2.  70).  Rei,  faunae  are  probably  genitives  after  the  verbal  adjective 
temperans,  as  in  Tac.  An7t.  xiii.       potestatis  temperantior. 

42.  quin  after  the  idea  of  preventing  implied  in  non  causam  dico. 
Page  16 

46,  47.  adimunt,  addunt,  i.e,  of  course,  by  their  verdicts. 

^  49.  quisquam  is  used  because  it  is  implied  that  there  is  no  judge ;  a 
virtually  negative  sentence. 

50.  tua  iusta,  *  the  rights  of  your  case 

52.  officium.  In  Plaut.  and  Ter.  fungor  regularly  takes  the  accusative, 
uior,  fruor,  potior  either  accus.  or  abl. 

62.  At  Athens  slaves  were  not  heard  as  witnesses  in  support  of  their 
masters,  nor  was  their  evidence  taken  at  all  except  in  cases  of  murder  and 
then  only  under  torture.  In  Rome  slaves'  evidence  against  their  master 
was  only  taken  in  cases  of  incest;  cf.  Cic.  pro  Mil,  xxii.  59,  de  seruis  nulla 
lege  qtiaestio  est  in  domimtm  nisi  de  incestiu  See  Meier  and  Schomann, 
Attic  Process^  p.  667  foil. 

63.  testimoni  dictio.  In  Plautus  verbal  nouns  in  -io  are  regularly 
followed  by  the  case  which  would  follow  the  verbs  from  which  they  come, 
the  verbal  idea  being  predominant;  e.g.  quid  tibi  nos  tactiost?  Aul.  423; 
quid  tibih^nc  curaiiost?  Amph.  519.  This  usage,  however,  is  confined  to 
Plautus;  in  Terence  the  substantival  idea  of  the  nouns  prevails  and  they  are 
followed  by  a  genitive:  as  Eun,  671,  quid  hue  tibi  reditiost?  quid  uestis 
inutatiost? 

65.  seruo's  =  seruus  es. 

66.  lex;  see  note  to  125  (i.  2.  75). 

^  67.  daretis,  quaereret :  these  imperfects  subjunc.  represent  the  impera- 
tive in  past  time,  '  you  ought  to  have  given  her  a  dowry ;  she  should  have 
looked  out  for  another  husband ';  so  stuneret  in  299  (ii.  3.  69).  Cf  Plaut. 
Pers,  710,  eras  ires  potius,  hodie  hie  cenares;  Cic.  de  oral.  i.  36.  167,  causa 
caderet,  '  he  ought  to  have  lost  his  case ' ;  de  off.  iii.  22.  88,  potius  doceret, 
*he  should  rather  have  proved ' ;  Plaut.  Trin.  133,  CA.  non  ego  illi  arge7t- 
tum  redderein  ?    ME.  non  redderes. 

72.  siquidem  .  .  .  te  uiuo,  '  as  if  anyone  would  have  trusted  him  during 
your  lifetime A  young  man  at  Rome  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  was 
not  legally  responsible  for  any  business  contract  he  entered  into,  unless 
sanctioned  by  the  person  specially  appointed  as  his  guardian  {curator) ;  in 
the  case  of  Antipho  his  natural  guardian  would  be  his  father.  , 

74.  For  egon  .  .  .  ut  patiar,  see  note  to  153  (ii.  i.  i). 
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75-  nihil  suaue  meritumst,  'no  gentle  treatment  is  deserved';  for  the 
passive  use  of  meritus,  cf.  PI.  Tri^t.  1.1.1,0b  meritam  noxiam,  and 
i.  I.  4,  pro  co77imerita  noxia;  Livy  8.  7,  ig7ta7'us  laus  a7i  poena  77ierita 
esset;  in  1014  (v.  9.  25)  of  our  play  it  is  used  in  an  active  sense,  esse  i7i 
hac  re  culpam  f7ie7Htw7i  non  nego. 
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78.  faxo.  This  word  is  properly  a  sigmatic  aorist  form.  The  sigmatic 
aorist  in  Latin  had  a  subjunctive  in  -0  and  an  optative  in  which  are 
used  for  the  fut.  perfect  and  the  perf.  subjunctive  respectively,  so  that  faxo 
(—fac-so)  was  equivalent  to  fecero^  faxim  {=fac-si;n)  to  fecej'im.  Faxo  h 
used  with  a  future  indie,  as  here,  or  occasionally  a  present  subjunctive,  and 
in  both  cases  parenthetically,  the  second  verb  being  *  logically  but  not 
grammatically  dependent '.    Roby,  §  1605. 

79.  adduce.  The  imperatives  die,  due,  fac  lost  their  final  -e  in  the 
second  century  B.C.  Plautus  uses  the  full  forms  whenever  there  is  a  pause 
after  the  word;  cf.  Rud.  124,  tu,  siquid  opus  est,  diee.  Die  quod  te  rogo, 
where  we  have  both  forms.  Ter.,  however,  is  said  never  to  use  diee,  and 
duee  only  in  compounds ;  faee  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  e.g.  397  (iii.  2. 
50)  of  this  play.    Lindsay,  p.  28. 

81.  The  first  duty  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  on  returning  from  a  journey  was 
to  give  thanks  to  the  'household  gods'  for  his  safe  return;  so  Herakles 
on  his  return  from  Hades  is  bidden  by  Amphitryon  /caXcDs  irpocrekdCov  vvv 
irpbaeLir^  6'  ecriap,  Eur.  Ilejr.  Fw\  599,  606-609. 

83.  adsient.  The  forms  siem,  sies,  siet  were  archaic  even  in  the  time 
of  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  are  only  employed  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

ACT  III— SCENE  I 

3.  oppido,  a  colloquial  word,  the  derivation  of  which  is  doubtful ;  it  was 
obsolete  in  the  time  of  Quintilian. 

4.  *  It's  you  that  have  mixed  this  mess ;  it's  you  must  clear  it  all  up : 
so  brace  yourself  together ! '  A  proverbial  expression  having  reference  to 
the  preparing  of  some  dish,  the  ingredients  of  which  were  'pounded  up' 
together  [intero).  Aeeingere,  passive  with  the  force  of  a  Greek  middle. 
The  German  proverb  is  parallel:  du  hast  es  eingebroekt,  nunn  musst  du 
aueh  es  ausessen. 

5.  Phormio  is  of  course  soliloquizing,  and  pays  no  heed  to  Geta. 

si  rogabit,  'suppose  he  asks  me  .  .  .'  He  pauses  in  silent  thought, 
then  breaks  out  again,  '  but  see  here,  what  if  he  retorts  .  .  .'  relapsing  once 
more  into  silence ;  then  triumphantly,  '  I've  got  it  {sie),  I  think  .  .  .  trot 
out  the  old  gentleman '. 

eccere  occurs  only  here  in  Ter. ,  though  it  is  found  more  frequently  in 
Plautus.  Its  derivation  is  variously  given  as  eeee  rem  and  eeee  re\  others 
connect  it  with  Ceres  on  the  analogy  of  eeastor,  edepol ;  the  length  of  the 
final  e  makes  it  most  probable  that  the  word  is  derived  from  eeee  re= '  lo ! 
indeed 

Page  19 

9.  deriuem,  a  metaphor  from  turning  the  course  of  a  stream:  trans. 
'  turn  the  whole  current  of  the  old  fellow's  wrath  on  myself.  For  cedo  see 
note  to  196  (ii.  2.  18). 

11.  in  neruom  erumpat  denique,  'may  land  you  in  the  stocks  at  last'. 

12.  'No  fear!  I've  tried  it  before,  I  see  where  to  plant  my  feet.'  The 
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latter  expression  is  of  course  suggested  by  Geta  mentioning  the  stocks. 
Factumst  periclmn :  he  means  he  has  had  experience  of  this  sort  of  difficulty 
and  knows  how^  to  keep  clear  of  the  consequences.  Periclum,  connected 
with  Treipdo;,  7re?^a,  Trepdw,  perittis,  experior,  means  originally  '  something 
gone  through  or  experienced',  and  hence  'a  trial',  and  then  in  a  special 
sense  the  '  danger,  risk ',  attending  such  a  trial. 

13-15.  *How  many  men  do  you  suppose  I  have  cudgelled  to  death, 
foreigners  and  fellow-citizens  too?  The  better  I  know  them,  the  oftener  I 
attack  them.  Come  now,  have  you  ever  heard  of  my  being  indicted  for 
assault  and  battery?'  This  is  a  humorous  exaggeration  on  the  part  of 
Fhormio;  he  means  he  has  often  fooled  people  in  his  time  and  got  the 
better  of  them,  but  has  never  yet  been  tripped  up. 

14.  See  Critical  Notes. 

15.  enumquam  =  ^/2  unquam,  en  emphasizing  the  question;  see  note 
to  52  (1.  2.  2). 

iniuriarum  dicam  =  5i/c?7i/  KaKdoaecos. 

16.  tennijbur  is  the  reading  adopted  by  most  modern  editors,  after 
L)onatus;  the  MSS.  give  tenditur,  Tennitur,  as  Wagner  suggests,  gives 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

18.  enim,  see  note  to  113  (i.  2.  63). 

illis  .  .  .  iUis,  rare  for  his  .  .  .  illis,  '  Because  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  s  some  advantage  m  snaring  harmless  birds;  in  the  case  of  hawks 
and  kites  our  efforts  are  wasted. ' 

19.  '  There  are  various  sources  of  danger  for  people  from  whom  there 
are  any  pickings  to  be  made.'    Ufide^a  quibiis. 

20  Notice  the  telling  alliteration.  If  a  person  failed  to  pay  a  debt,  his 
creditor  might  arrest  him  and  bring  him  by  force  before  a  magistrate,  by 
whom  he  was  made  over  bodily  to  the  creditor  {addictus).  The  creditor 
might  then  keep  him  in  bonds  for  sixty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if 
the  debt  remained  still  unpaid,  the  debtor  became  the  absolute  property  of 
his  creditor,  who  might  employ  him  as  a  slave  or  even  put  him  to  death, 
bee  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Antiq.,  p.  269. 

^  24  immo  has  always  a  corrective  force ;  the  dictionaries  give  for  it  '  no 
indeed  or  yes  indeed\  which  though  apparently  contradictory,  are  not  so 
in  reality.  The  word  either  objects  altogether  to  what  has  been  said  (as 
here),  when  it  means  'no,  on  the  contrary',  or  while  agreeing  in  the  main 
with  a  previous  statement,  it  gives  a  further  reason  for  it,  being  equivalent 
to^  yes,  and  furthermore',  so  that  the  two  apparently  opposite  meanings 
arise  from  the  same  train  of  thought.  j    vv  g 

regi,  '  the  patron '  of  a  parasite;  see  note  to  70  (i.  2.  20). 
25.  tene  .  .  .  uenire,  see  note  to  153  (ii.  i.  i). 

asymbolum,  *  without  paying  your  shot '  =  d(7i^/^/5oXos.  See  Liddell  and 
^Q,o\X  s.v.  aavfi^oXos,  avfx^oX-fj;  and  cf.  Ter.  Eun.  540,  in  hunc  diem  ut  de 
symbohs  essemus  (fr.  edo);  A7id  88,  symbolam  dedit,  cenauit.  The  word 
occurs  here  first  in  Latin  literature,  according  to  Dziatzko;  Horace  Od. 
IV.  xii.  23  uses  itnmtmis  in  the  same  sense. 
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26.  otiosum  ab  animo,  'with  your  mind  at  ease';  with  ab  animo  d. 
such  phrases  as  a f route,  a  tergo,  'in  front',  'in  the  rear',  the  Latin  idiom 
being  used  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  action,  while  in  English  it  is  the 
point  of  view  of  the  speaker  that  is  uppermost  in  the  mind. 

27.  28.  rideas,  bibas,  decumbas :  '  Subjunctives  of  permission,  involving 
the  yielding  of  somebody's  will;  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
potential'  (Elmer). 

28.  dubia,  i.e,  a  feast  where  there  is  such  a  profusion  of  dishes  that  one 
knows  not  which  to  choose,  as  explained  in  the  next  verse, 

30.  quom  rationem  ineas,  'when  you  consider,  reckon,  calculate'. 
The  subjunctive  is  used  because  of  the  'indefinite  second  person',  like 
ubi  respondeas  of  280  (ii.  3.  50)- 

31.  non  habeas,  '  should  you  not  regard?'  This  is  a  rhetorical  question 
implying  obligation,  sometimes  called  '  dubitative '.  Cf.  813  (v.  3.  19),  ilia 
7jianeat?  '  is  she  to  remain?'  Cic.  Sttll.  2.  27,  tu  non  definiaSy  quo  colomas 
deduci  veils?  '  ought  you  not  to  explain  .  .  .?' 

33.  postilla ;  cf.  post-ea,  praeier-ea,  quapropter,  quo-ad,  qua-tenus,  ad-eo, 
postid-ea,  all  of  which  show  that  -ilia  should  be  regarded  as  an  old  ablative 
adverb  rather  than  as  for  illatn  [rem)  with  the  m  dropped. 

ludas  licet:  "the  only  passage  in  Terence  in  which  licet  is  followed 
by  the  subjunctive  instead  of  the  infinitive"  (Dz.).  Ludere  is  used  in  a 
military  sense,  in  continuation  of  the  metaphor  in  coitio  and  sustinueris. 
Cf.  Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  12.  19,  lenibus  nunc  luditiir  armis. 

ACT  III— SCENE  II 

Page  20 

I.  enumquam,  note  to  329  {iii.  i.  15). 

3.  quin  tu  hoc  age,  note  to  223  (ii.  2.  44).  Hoc  age  or  hoc  agite  was  a 
formula  commonly  used  by  the  herald  at  a  sacrifice  to  invoke  the  attention 
of  the  people ;  hence  it  was  used  in  colloquial  language  in  the  same  sense ; 
cf.  436  (iii.  2.  88).  Translate  here  'now  then,  be  on  your  guard  !'  It  is  of 
course  '  an  aside and  Phormio  means  that  Geta  must  follow  his  cue  in  the 
following  scene. 

4.  pro  deum  immortalium;  supply  fidem,  an  accus.  of  exclamation,  pro 
being  an  interjection  which  is  also  followed  sometimes  by  a  vocative,  as  in 
the  frequent  exclamation  pro  di  immortales, 

7.  qui  fuerit:  for  qid  for  the  more  usual  quis  cf.  129  (i.  2.  79),  qui 
fuerit  pater  .  .  .  confingam. 

9.  See  Critical  Notes. 

10.  ignoratur,  '  is  disowned*. 

II.  quid  facit.  In  the  conversational  language  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
a  question,  though  logically  dependent  on  another  verb,  yet  remains  in  the 
indicative;  especially  after  such  colloquial  expressions  as  die  mihi,  cedo, 
responde,  uide,  tdden,  audin;  later  writers  would  use  the  subjunctive. 
The  question  and  the  verb  on  which  it  depends,  logically  though  not 
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grammatically,  are  regarded  as  two  independent  sentences:  cf.  234  (ii.  3.  4), 
quid  7nihi  dicent  atit  qiiam  causam  reperient?  deiJiiror-,  Plaut.  Trin.  847, 
uideuy  egestas  quid  negoti  dat  homini  7?zisero  viale? 

12.  Geta  takes  up  his  cue  with  admirable  wit  and  insolence, 
malitiae,  gen.  of  the  charge,  as  after  verbs  of  accusing, 
male  audies ;  cf.  audisset  bene,  Prol.  20. 

13.  ultro,  'gratuitously'.  tZ/^r^?  =  originally  *  to  a  place  beyond',  as  in 
ultro  cit7'oqtie ;  hence  '  beyond  expectation and  then  by  an  easy  transition 
it  is  used  when  anything  is  done  *  unasked  '  or  '  unprovoked '. 

14.  quod  suscenseam;  note  to  263  (ii.  3.  33). 

16.  opere,  ue,  farm- work;  uita,  livelihood*. 

17.  ibi  agrum  de  nostro  patre,  &c.  Note  the  cunning  of  this  asser- 
tion, added  to  give  speciousness  to  his  alleged  friendship  with  Stilpo  and 
his  family. 

20.  quern  uiderim,  a  restrictive  subjunctive  after  the  superlative  optu- 
mu7n:  cf.  Cic.  Bi^tit.  xlviii.  180,  omniujii  oratoru7n  quos  qtiide77i  cogTio- 
ue7y7i  acutissi77iu7n  iudico  Serto7'iu7n;  so  in  French,  le  meilleur  livre  que 
j'aie  ja77iais  lu. 

21.  uideas  te  atque  ilium,— ut  narras,  'look  at  yourself  and  him— 
what  a  tale!'  i.e.  consider  your  character  and  his,  it  is  not  much  of  a  com- 
pliment to  Stilpo  to  be  described  as  the  best  man  a  rascal  like  you  has 
ever  seen !  Ut=  '  how ',  as  in  945  (v.  8.  52),  ut  ludos  facit!  For  7tarro  used 
transitively  cf  401  (iii.  2.  SA)/fili'^ni  na7^ras  77iihi?  For  other  views  on  this 
difficult  passage,  see  Critical  Notes. 

I  in  malam  crucem,  'go  and  be  hanged!'  So  abi  iTt  77iala7n  re77t  is 
frequently  used.  Crux  was  a  wooden  machine  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on 
which  criminals  were  fastened  with  nails  or  ropes  and  left  to  perish.  Cf. 
the  Greek  colloquial  expression,  '^pp  is  KdpaKas, 

22.  eum  esse ;  supply  optu77iu77i. 

23.  banc,  Phanium. 

24.  quam  refers  to  ha7tc  in  23. 

25.  pergin=/^r^?w,  like  scifi  =  sdsne,  iii  (i.  2.  61);  ain  =  ais7te,  V\ 
(ill.  2.  26).  ^  OiO 

^  pergin  loqui.  This  so-called  infinitive  of  purpose  is  quite  intelligible 
if  it  is  remembered  that  the  infinitive  mood  was  originally  nothing  more 
than  a  case  (dative  or  locative)  of  a  noun.  This  will  also  explain  its  use 
after  adjectives,  the  so-called  ' epexegetical'  or  explanatory  infinitive. 
Cf.  ier.  ATtd.  484,  quod  iussi  ei  dari  bibere;  Phor,  102,  eamus  uise7'e. 
1  hese  uses  are,  however,  in  the  main  poetical. 


Page  21 

26.  ain  tandem,  career?  'do  you  dare  to  say  so,  jail-bird?'  Ta7tde77i 
gives  a  touch  of  indignant  surprise  to  the  question.  Cf  Ter.  A7id.  875  ai7t 
taitde77i,  auts  Glycerizwist?  Plaut.  7>7>/.  987,  ain  tu  ta7ide77i?  See,  how- 
ever, Critical  Notes. 

(M  855)  ^ 
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27.  extorter,  contortor ;  apparently  invented  by  Geta  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment — 'you  property-lifter,  you  law-twister!' 

31.  bona  uenia,  *  with  your  good  leave'. 

32.  potis.  This  is  properly  the  masc.  (and  fem.)  form  of  which  pote 
is  the  neut.  Both  forms,  however,  may  be  used  in  Early  Latin  with  esse 
of  any  gender  and  any  number ;  here  potis  is  neuter,  '  it  is  possible '.  ^  So 
without  esse,  Plaut.  Trin.  628,  potin  ut  me  ire  sinas,  where  potin  =pofisne. 
Cf  535  (iii.  6.  2)  of  this  play,  pote  fuisset. 

34.  qui,  'how',  as  in  130  (i.  2.  80). 

35.  nossem?  is  merely  an  echo  of  Phormio's  nosses.  Ph.  '  Just  as  if 
you  didn't  know.'    De.  '  Didn't  know?'    Ph.  'Exactly.' 

37.  non  noras?  A  question  of  surprise— ' what,  man!  not  know  your 
own  cousin?' 

40.  subice,  '  prompt  me '. 

42.  'What,  I  pump  you!'  For  aiitem,  repeating  indignantly  a  previous 
remark,  cf.  775  (v.  I.  10),  hem!  mutet  autem? 

2ideo  =  ad+eo,  lit.  there-to,  up  to  that  point,  is  used  in  the  comic  poets 
with  the  following  meanings :  (i)  to  such  a  point  of  time,  usually  with  ctum 
or  dofzeCf  e.g.  Ter.  And.  iv.  I.  36,  numquam  destitit  or  are  usque  adeo 
donee  perpulit,  'he  never  ceased  begging  alt  the  time  till  he  persuaded'; 
(ii)  to  such  a  degree,  Ter.  Phor.  153  (ii.  i.  i),  adeon  rem  redisse,  'to  think 
that  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass';  i^\\\)=praeterea,  'moreover',  as  m 
the  present  passage;  (iv)  sometimes  with  ut,  'to  the  end  that';  (v)  merely 
emphasizing  the  preceding  word,  as  in  nmic  adeo,  '  now  precisely ',  ille  adeo, 
7tos  adeo.  Trans,  here,  'and  yet  what  does  it  matter  to  me'  (whether 
I  tell  you  or  not)?    With  mea  supply  interest  or  i^efert. 

Page  22 

45.  non  .  .  .  pudet?  'you're  not  ashamed  .  .  like  non  noras?  384 
(iii.  2.  37). 

horum  is  masc.  and  refers  to  the  aduocati:  'do  you  feel  no  shame 
before  these  gentlemen?'  Pudere  takes  the  personal  construction  with 
neuter  pronouns,  as  in  Ter.  Ad.  754,  non  te  haec  pudent.  For  the  genitive 
in  this  sense  ('in  the  presence  of)  cf.  Ad.  683,  me  tui  pudet,  'I  feel 
ashamed  in  your  presence';  Plaut.  Trin.  912,  deiim  me  herde  atque  homi- 
num  pudet,  '  in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men 

46.  talentum  rem  decern,  'a  property  of  ten  talents'.  Talentum  is  the 
old  form  of  the  gen.  pi.  of  the  2nd  declension  which  originally  ended 
in  d7n  (Gk.  wj/);  this  passed  into  dm  and  then  into  um,  e.g.  deum.  ^  The 
ending  -orum  is  due  to  analogy  with  the  -arum  of  A-stems,  and  originated 
in  the  pronoun  declension,  e.g.  illorum  like  illarum,  spreading  thence  to 
the  adjectives,  and  ultimately  to  the  nouns.  By  the  time  of  Cicero  the 
forms  in  -orum  had  completely  displaced  those  in  -urn  except  in  the  words 
triumuirum,  sestertiiun,  nummum.    Lindsay,  p.  49. 

47.  malef aciant ;  to  be  pronounced  probably  malfaciant,  to  avoid  the 
proceleusmatic      ^  ^      after  a  dactyl. 
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47,  48.  esses  .  .  .  proferens.  Note  this  analytical  expression  for  p7'o- 
ferres  and  cf.  Ter.  And.  508,  ut  sis  sciens  =  tit  scias, 

50.  face ;  note  to  309  (ii.  3.  79). 

51.  cedo;  note  to  197  (ii.  2.  18). 

52.  quibus  me  oportuit.  Supply  expedire,  and  for  the  inf.  omitted 
cf-  3^3  (iii*  2.  36),  ego  me  nego,  and  448  (iii.  3.  7),  Cratinum  censeo. 

58.  solus  regnas,  'you  are  sole  monarch',  and  so  can  have  everything 
your  own  way.    Cf.  Ter.  Adel.  175,  i^egmimne,  Aeschine,  hie  tu  possides? 

59.  A  case  once  settled  at  Athens  could  not  be  re-tried.  Cf  Demos. 
Lept.  147,  p.  502,  61  vofxoL  d'  ovK  iQcri  819  irpds  top  avrbv  irepl  tCjv  avrCbv 
oi^re  dUas  ovt^  evdvpas  oijTe  diadLKaaiav  o{jt'  cL\\o  tolovtov  ovdh  etvai. 

63.  abduce  .  .  .  accipe.  The  imperatives  take  the  place  of  a  more 
regular  sentence  to  balance  potitis  quam  litis  seetei^^  &c.,  and  are  more 
expressive  of  Demipho';  annoyance  at  being  thus  cornered.  For  the  law 
and  dowry  referred  to,  cf  notes  to  120  (i.  2.  70),  125  (i.  2.  75). 

mina=Gk.  fiva.  For  the  insertion  of  the  vowel  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Greek  loan-words,  cf  techina  (t^x^t)),  drachuma  {bpaxfJ-'n), 
Tecumessa  {TeK/xTja-a-a). 

66.  meretricem  .  .  .  abusus  sis.  For  the  accus.  see  note  to  282 
(ii.  3.  52). 

67.  amittere,  *let  her  go',  as  in  141  (i.  2.  91),  amitte, 

71.  at  nos  unde,  supply  proxumi  sumus;  trans.  *but  how  do  we 
come  in?' 

Ohe,  an  interjection  expressing  impatience. 

72.  actum  ne  agas,  lit.  *  don't  re-open  a  case  that  has  been  decided', 
referring  to  the  custom  mentioned  in  407  (iii.  2.  60):  a  proverbial  expression 
of  fairly  frequent  occurrence.  Cicero  uses  it  several  times,  as,  e.g.,  Att. 
ix.  18.  3. 

non  agam?  a  (negative)  rhetorical  question,  taking  up  Phormio's 
words.  *'  A  question  of  this  class  {i.e.  dubitative,  in  the  subjunctive)  is  used 
in  a  reply  taking  up  indignantly  a  speaker's  words,  especially  an  exhorta- 
tion" (Roby,  §  1618).  Cf.  note  to  non  habeas,  345  (iii.  i.  31).  The  dilfer- 
ence  between  the  subjunctive  and  the  indicative  mood  in  questions  of  this 
kind  is  that  the  subjunctive  repeats  the  speaker's  words  (generally  a  com- 
mand) in  an  indignant  tone,  questioning  the  obligation  implied,  as  e.g.  in 
987  (v.  8.  94):  Ch.  nontaces?  Ph.  Taceain?  The  indicative  merely  questions 
the  speaker's  statement,  as  in  v.  388:  Ph.  temptatmn  aduenis?  De.  ego 
auteni  ief?ipto? 

immo;  see  note  to  338  (iii.  i.  24). 
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77.  dico.    For  the  indie,  see  note  to  tractant,  Prol.  17. 

79.  Tu  te  idem  melius  feceris,  'you  had  better  do  the  same  with 
yourself,  i.e.  'turn  yourself  out-of-doors'.  For  te  see  note  to  quid  te 
ftiturimist,  137  (i.  2.  ^J)-,  feceris  is  fut.  perf,  emphasizing  the  certainty  of 
a  future  result— 'you  will  prove  to  have  done';  idem  is  probably  neuter. 
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80.  aduorsum ;  standing  after  its  case,  as  often  in  Plautus. 

82.  bene  habent.  The  usual  phrase  is  se  bene  habent  res^  as  in  820 
(v.  4.  i);  but  cf.  the  Greek  idiom     '^x'^l  rdde. 

84,  85.  expetam,  uelim.  For  the  mood  see  note  to  non  a^am,  419 
(iii.  2.  72). 

88.  hoc  age,  *now,  look  here!'    See  note  to  350  (iii.  2.  3). 

92.  dicam  .  .  .  grandem,  *  a  suit  with  thumping  damages 

93.  domo  me,  'fetch  me  from  home'.  For  the  verb  omitted  cf.  80 
(i.  2.  30),  445  (iii.  3.  4)>  480  (iii.  4-  16),  794  (v.  2.  11). 

ACT  III— SCENE  III 
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7.  Cratinum  censeo ;  supply  dicturum. 

10.  te  absente:  because  no  son  was  allowed  to  marry  without  his 
father's  consent. 

11.  restitui  in  integrum,  'should  be  declared  of  no  effect'. 

13.  sednlo  =  sine  dolo  (Lindsay,  p.  134),  and  so  Hterally  'without  guile'; 
trans,  'advisedly',  'candidly'. 

14.  quot  homines,  tot  sententiae.  For  the  sentiment  cf.  Hor.  Sat. 
ii.  I.  27,  quot  capituin  tihnmt,  totideni  sttidiormn  milia\  Pers.  Sat.  5.  52, 
mille  hominum  species  et  reriim  discolor  ustis ;  velle  suum  cuique  est,  nec 
uoto  uiuitur  una. 

15.  sit,  cf.  note  to  tractant,  Prol.  17.  The  subjunctive  is  here  contrary 
to  the  general  usage  of  Terence. 

16.  ino&^\t'\is,t  =  inceptu  (supine)  est. 

17.  amplius  deliberandum;  possibly  a  reference  to  the  technical  terms 
amplioy  amplius  pronuntio,  ampliatio,  used  of  judges  who  deferred  giving 
iudgment  on  some  important  case. 

18.  num  quid  nos  uis?  note  to  151  (i.  2.  loi). 

19.  dudum  =  (^/// <^2/;;2,  lit.  'some  time  since';  'before'. 

20.  redisse,  supply  earn  [Antiphoitem)'.  the  omission  of  the  subject  to 
the  infin.  is  rare  in  Ciceronian  Latin,  especially  when  that  subject  differs 
from  the  subject  of  the  principal  verb. 

22.  quoad;  see  note  to  148  (i.  2.  97). 
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24.  ^QQ^nn^ecce hum,  old  form  of  accus.  masc.  of  hie  without  the 
suffix  -ce:  so  also  eccam,  eccos,  eccillum,  eccistum,  &c.  ^  If  there  is  a  main 
verb  in  the  sentence,  as  here  uideo,  ecctim  is  interjectional  and  does  not 
affect  the  syntax ;  cf.  iii.  4.  20,  eccum  ab  sua  palaestra  exit  foras.  ^  If  there 
is  no  verb  it  is  followed  by  an  accusative  of  exclamation,  as  in  iv.  2.  10, 
eccu??i  ipstim.  Sometimes  the  two  constructions  are  mixed,  as  PI.  Mil. 
Glor.^  1290,  eccu77i  Palaestrionem,  stat  cum  7?iilite, 
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ACT  III— SCENE  IV 

1.  multimodis,  i.e.  mtilHs  modis.  'Well,  Antipho,  you  are  much  to  be 
blamed— you  and  your  want  of  spirit.'  For  this  contemptuous  use  of  iste 
cf.  Ter.  Hec,  134,  at  te  di  deaeqtte  perdant  cum  isto  odio. 

2.  itane  te  hinc  abisse;  see  note  to  153  (ii.  i.  i)  for  this  use  of  -ne  and 
the  exclamatory  infinitive. 

uitam  tuam,  *your  very  life',  which  to  his  mind  depended  on  his 
possession  of  Phanium. 

4. ^  ut  ut,^ '  however sometimes  written  titut,  is  merely  a  double  form  of 
ut,  '  how  just  as  quisqiiis,  *  whoever is  of  quis  the  indefinite,  and  qiiam- 
quam  of  qtiam. 

consuleres.  For  the  mood  and  tense  see  note  to  207  (ii.  67) 
daretis,  ^ 

5.  tuam  fidem,  *her  faith  in  you',  objective:  cf.  1016  (v.  9.  27),  na^n 
neque  neclegentia  tua  neqtie  odio  id fecit  ttw, 

poteretur  with  accus.  as  in  Ad.  871,  ille  alter  sine  More  patria 
pottttir  commoda,  which  also  shows  a  third  conjugation  form  of  potior  as 
here,  and  also  in  830  (v.  5.  2),  where  it  is  followed  by  an  ablative. 
7.  qui  abieris,  causal  subjunctive. 

10.  num  quid  patri  subolet,  as  we  might  say,  'has  my  father  got  scent 
of  anything?'  '  does  he  smell  a  rat?' 

11.  nisi,  'only'.  This  elliptical  use  of  nisi  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
especially  with  ;^^j-«^7:  YX^yxi.  Pseud.  1102, 7ton  edepol  scio ;  nisi  obserziemus  quo 
eat;  Ter.  And.  663,  nescio,  nisi  mihi  deos  satis  fiiisse  iratos  (the  full  form 
occurs  in  v.  952  of  this  play,  nescio,  nisi  me  dixisse  neinini  certo  scio) ;  with 
ellipse  of  other  verbs,  Plaut.  Trin.  233,  de  hac  re  mihi  satis  hau  liquet; 
nisi  hoc  SIC  faciam^  opinor. 

12.  aliis  for  in  aliis;  see  note  to  quo,  171  (ii.  I.  19). 
praebuit;  supply  se  (rarely  omitted). 

13.  confutauit  uerbis,  'talked  the  old  gentleman  over  and  kept  his 
anger  within  bounds'.  Confutare  means  originally  'to  keep  the  water 
m  the  cup '  {futilis,  explained  by  Varro  as  tias  aquarium),  i.e.  '  to  keep  it 
from  runmng  or  boiling  over'.  Cf.  Ter.  Haut.  949,  hie  .  .  .  dictis  con- 
futabitur,  'he  shall  be  kept  within  bounds  by  a  good  scolding'.  Cf 
effiittire  in  the  opposite  sense,  'to  let  a  thing  leak  out',  746  (iv.  6.  19), 
and  the  adjective 'leaky',  and  so  'untrustworthy',  Ter.  And.  609. 

14-  ego;  supply  feci. 
amo,  '  I'm  obliged  to  you  all ';  see  note  to  54  (i.  2.  4). 
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16,  17.  ut  aibat  .  .  .  sese  uelle  facere:  this  is  a  mixture  of  two  con- 
structions—aibat,  uolebat  facere  and  aibat  se  uelle  facere.  Cf.  Cic.  de 
off,  1.  7.  22,  quoniam,  ut  placet  Stoicis,  omnia  creari.   The  same  irregularity 
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is  also  found  in  Greek,  as  e.g.  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  385,  rjhr]  yap  'icx^s  cXttiS'  ws 
efjiov  deovs  \  Chpav  tlv*  'i^etv^  (bare  crcodrjvai  irore.    Cf.  also  Soph.  Track.  1 238. 

16.  aibat,  with  this  form  cf.  scibani  582  (iv.  i.  16),  scibit  765  (iv.  6.  38), 
insanibat  642  (iv.  3.  37)« 

18.  inetuist  =  w^///w  est\  for  this  form  of  the  genitive  see  note  to  154 
(ii.  I.  2):  the  phrase  being  equivalent  to  quantiwi  metuo  is  followed  by 
the  infinitive. 

hue  saluom ;  supply  uenire^  or  redire. 

20.  eccum;  note  to  464  (iii.  3.  24). 
palaestra,  *  his  playground i.e.  Pamphila's  house. 

ACT  III— SCENE  V 

6.  'An.  I'm  afraid  this  slave-dealer  will  ...  Ge.  Be  caught  in  his 
own  trap?  I  fear  so  too.'  Geta  catches  up  Antipho's  words  and  gives 
quite  a  different  turn  to  them ;  his  uereor  is  of  course  ironical.  Antipho's 
fear  was  for  Phaedria  lest  Dorio  should  prove  a  source  of  trouble. 

suo  suat  capiti,  a  metaphorical  expression.  Cf.  the  similar  Greek 
use  of  pdiTTU)  and  u^aiVw,  as  e.g.  Tpibeaai  /ca/cd  paxpaL,  Hom.  //.  18.  367. 

7.  hariolare,  'stuff  and  nonsense!'  lit.  'you  are  talking  like  a  sooth- 
sayer', which  shows  into  what  discredit  this  class  of  person  had  fallen. 
Cf.  Cic.  AU.  viii.  11.  3,  non  hariolans  tit  ilia  (i.e.  Cassandra)  an  nemo 
credidit.  This  usage  is  found  again,  Ter.  Ad.  ii.  i.  48  (202);  but  in 
Plautus,  Ennius,  Pomponius  hariolari  always  means  *  to  prophesy  truly '. 
See  Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  1 256  and  Tyrrell's  note  there. 

8.  logi  =  X670i,  '  mere  words '. 
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10.  cantilenam  eandem  canis,  a  proverbial  expression — 'still  harping 
on  the  same  old  string!'  Cf.  similar  use  of  canto,  PI.  TjHii.  287,  haec  dies 
metis  qtie  canto  tibi  tit  caneas ;  Ter.  Hatit.  260,  qui  hartim  mores  cantabat 
mihi,  '  always  dinning  into  me  '.    So  vixvelv  in  Greek. 

12.  adeon  .  .  .  esse  te;  note  to  153  (ii.  i.  i). 

15.  ducas,  'lead  me  by  the  nose',  'cheat',  'beguile':  ductes,  'carry  off', 
the  technical  word  in  this  sense ;  meam,  supply  'ancillam ',  '  my  slave-girl '. 

16.  ueris  uincor!  may  be  freely  transl.  'he's  right!  I'm  done!' 
Phaedria  sees  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  persuade  Dorio,  and  recognizes 
that  the  slave- dealer  is  acting  well  within  his  rights  in  refusing  him  his 
slave -girl.  There  seems  no  reason  to  adopt  Dziatzko's  suggestion  of  twbis 
for  tiei'is. 

quam  uterquest  similis  sui,  'how  they  both  act  up  to  their  characters': 
Dorio,  the  cunning  and  unscrupulous  pimp,  trying  to  drive  a  hard  bargain 
by  acting  on  Phaedria's  love  for  his  slave ;  Phaedria,  weak  and  yielding, 
ready  to  give  way  before  a  difficulty. 

17.  neque  .  .  .  alia,  i.e.  eadem;  '  to  think  that  this  trouble  has  fallen 
upon  me  at  a  time  when  Antipho  is  full  of  a  similar  worry'.  Phaedria 
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means  that  were  Antipho  not  fully  taken  up  with  his  own  marriage  diffi- 
culties he  could  have  helped  him  out  of  his  present  straits.  For  other 
readings  and  interpretations,  see  Critical  Notes. 

20.  cum  governs  malo :  a  preposition  may  be  thus  separated  from  its 
noun  when  it  stands  before  an  adj.  in  agreement  with  the  noun;  here  hums 
modi  is  in  place  of  an  adj. 

21.  immo;  note  to  146  (i.  2.  96),  338  (iii.  i.  24). 

auribus  teneo  lupum,  a  proverbial  expression,  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  rOiv  ioroiv  rbv  \ijkop,  oUt^  ^x^'-^  o^'"^'  a^eij^at  dvpafxai.  It  is  similar 
in  sense  to  our  proverb  *to  catch  a  Tartar'.  In  Suet.  Tid.  25  the  proverb 
is  simply  quoted  as  hipiim  auribus  tenei^e  without  the  additional  explanation, 
and  this  led  Bentley  (followed  by  Dziatzko  and  most  other  editors)  to  re- 
ject 507  (iii.  5.  22)  as  a  gloss  on  506  (iii.  5.  2i),  a  mere  repetition  of  175 
(ii.  I.  23). 

23.  ^  Do.  That's  exactly  my  case  with  this  man.  An.  Oh,  come  now! 
keep  up  your  character  of  slave-dealer',  i.e.  don't  pretend  that  anyone  is 
likely  to  get  the  better  of  you. 

ne  .  .  .  sies.  In  classical  Latin  the  prohibition  would  need  the  perf. 
subj.  ne  fueris^  but  in  the  comic  poets  it  is  often  expressed  by  ne  with  the 
pres.  subj.,  as,  e.g.^  PI.  Aniph.  924,  da  mi  hanc  ueniam^  ignosce,  irata  ne  sies. 

27.  cum  illo  ut  mutet  fidem,  'break  his  promise,  cancel  his  bargain 
with  that  fellow'  (to  whom  he  had  sold  Phanium). 

28.  triduom  hoc,  *for  the  next  three  days',  as  in  489  (iii.  5.  4). 

dum  .  .  .  aufero,  *  while  I  am  getting ',  expressing  merely  contem- 
poraneous action.    Cf.  note  to  737  (iv.  6.  10),  dum  .  .  .  cognosco. 
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30.  optundes?  'still  dinning  it  into  me?'  Optundo,  lit.  'to  beat, 
strike ',  occurs  with  or  without  aures  in  the  sense  of.  '  to  deafen '  with 
continual  repetition:  e.g.  Plant.  Cist.^i,  i.  120,  aures  gratdter  obtundo  ttias; 
Ter.  Eun.  554,  rogitando  obtundere. 

31.  idem  hie,  'he  will  also  or  besides',  a  common  use  of  idem  when 
some  further  statement  is  made  about  the  same  person. 

conduplicauerit.    For  the  fut.  perf.  see  note  to  feceris,  426  (iii.  2.  79). 

34.  neque  ego  neque  tu,  said  with  some  expressive  gesture.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  what  verb  should  be  supplied ;  perhaps  the  meaning  is 
'neither  you  nor  I  need  care  about  that'  or  'neither  you  nor  I  can  com- 
placently suffer  horunc  amorevi  distrahi^  but  what  can  we  do  under  the 
circumstances?' — said  of  course  ironically. 

quod  es  dignus.  In  Plant,  and  Ter.  dignus  is  occasionally  found 
with  an  accusative  neuter  of  a  pronoun ;  cf  PI.  Asin.  I.  2.  23,  uiden  ut  ne 
id  quidem  me  digmim  esse  existumat-,  Capt.  ()6()^  nan  me  censes  scire  quid 
dignus  siem?  Dziatzko  understands  an  ellipse  oi  accipere^  comparing  399 
(iii.  2.  52). 

duint;  see  note  on  perduint,  123  (i.  2.  73),  - 
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36.  contra,  a  preposition  as  in  Adel.  44,  ille  contra  haec  ofnnia  rtiri  agere 
tiitam^  PI.  Pers.  13,  qtiis  illic  est^  qui  contra  me  astat?  This  prepositional 
use  is  denied  for  Terence  by  Wagner,  who  regards  it  as  an  adverb  in  both 
passages,  and  punctuates  accordingly,  nunc  contra  omnia  haec:  supplying 
sunt  or  se  habent, 

39.  quam  ad.    See  Critical  Notes. 

40.  haec  ei  antecessit.   I^ewis  and  Short  give  the  meaning  of  'precede' 

in  quoting  this  passage,  but  the  verb  {antecessit)  contains  the  further  notion 
of  *  having  the  advantage  over' ;  Dorio  means  that  the  day  on  which  he  has 
had  a  definite  offer  for  the  girl  is  a  better  day  for  him  than  that  on  which 
payment  has  only  been  promised.  Trans.  :  '  This  day  has  taken  precedence 
of  that'. 

41.  dum  ob  rem,  *  provided  it  is  to  my  advantage'. 

44.  scibat.    For  the  form  cf.  note  to  aibat,  480  (iii.  4.  16). 
47.  dare,  pres.  for  future,  as  in  486  (iii.  5.1),  non  audio. 

ACT  III— SCENE  VI 
Page  30 

2.  quod,  i.e.  argentum\  *  which  had  been  promised  me,  if  this  fellow 
could  have  been  induced  to  grant  me  this  three  days'  grace '.  Exoro  and 
other  verbs  of  askings  when  used  actively,  take  two  accusatives,  one  of  the 
person  and  the  other  of  the  thing:  e.g.  hoc  te  rogo^  'I  ask  you  for  this'; 
when  the  verb  is  used  passively  the  thing  asked  for  remains  in  the  accusa- 
tive, as  here,  triduom  hoc. 

pote  fuisset;  note  to  379  (iii.  2.  32). 

4.  6xxX>i  =  dixisti\  cf.  duxti,  misti^  for  duxisti^  misisti.  **The  shortened 
torms  are  the  result  of  the  tendency  to  drop  one  of  two  similar  neighbouring 
syllables.  We  have  dixti  for  dixisti^  but  not,  e.g.,  cepsti  for  ce-pi-sti^  where 
the  two  syllables  have  not  similarity  of  sound."  (Lindsay,  p.  100.)  Cf. 
note  to  197  (ii.  2.  19). 

6.  equidem,  a  strengthened  form  of  quidem,  and  not  derived  from  ego 
and  quidem.  It  is  used  by  Terence  with  any  person,  and  is  not  confined 
to  the  first:  as,  e.g.,  Etm.  956,  atque  equidem  orante,  ut  ne  id  faceret^ 
Thaide',  Adel.  899,  occidunt  me  equidem^  dum  nimis  sanctas  nuptias 
student  faceix.  So,  too,  in  Plautus,  Trin.  611,  atque  equidem  ipsus  ultro 
uenit.  ''''Equidem  regularly  replaces  quidem  in  Plautus  and  Terence  in 
such  phrases  as  atque  equidem,  qiLando  equidem.  ...  So  scio  eqtiide??i 
always,  not  scio  quidem.''^    (Gray  on  Plaut.  Trin.  v.  353.) 

9.  itane?  'really?'  *yes?'  The  word  is  generally  used  in  a  surprised 
or  indignant  question,  with  a  somewhat  ironical  force. 

sane  hercle  .  .  .  hinc  abis  ?  *  very  fine  advice,  i'  faith !  and  you,  are 
you  going  to  make  yourself  scarce?'  i.e.  are  you  going  to  leave  me  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  it  all  by  myself? 

10.  non  triumpho,  &c.,  *is  it  not  a  triumph  for  me  if  I  don't  get  into 
any  trouble  about  your  marriage,  without  your  now  bidding  me  run  my 
neck  into  the  noose  as  well  for  this  fellow's  sake?' 
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II.  ni  .  .  .  iubeas,  ^without  your  bidding';  so  below,  v.  547,  ni  insti- 
gemus,  'without  our  inciting'.  Cf.  Eun.  1013,  an  paenitebat  Jiagitii  .  ,  . 
ni  misertim  insuper  etiam  indicares? 

quaerere  in  malo  .  .  .  crucem,  lit.  '  to  seek  in  trouble  the  stocks  or 
gallows,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  troubles';  as  Donatus  says,  ''quasi 
dtcat:  in  malo  aliud  inahwi  quaerere  ". 

14.  preci,  with  reference  possibly  to  the  p7^ecator  of  140  (i.  2.  90). 

18.  certumst,  *  I  am  resolved '. 
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21.  faxit;  note  to  308  (ii.  3.  78). 

22.  uerum  enim;  note  to  113  (i.  2.  63).  At  quaero  Geta  makes  a  short 
pause  while  thmkmg  out  his  plans,  and  having  apparently  hit  upon  some 
scheme,  continues,  *  he's  safe,  I  think— but  I  fear  there'll  be  trouble 

25.  hui,  a  whistle,  'whew!' 

28.  hie  feret.    See  Critical  Notes. 

29.  solus  est,  &c.;  from  a  line  of  Apollodorus,  ixbvo%  (piXeip  yhp  tovs 
^/Xovs  eTTLaTaTai, 

ACT  IV— SCENE  I 
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4,  5.  '  While  at  the  same  time  the  girl's  age  did  not  admit  of  my  neglect- 
ing her  any  longer.' 

6.  illi  =  i//ic;  see  note  to  91  (i.  2.  41). 

7.  audieras,  with  a  long  f,  as  in  Ifec.  813,  audieril;  Adel.  27,  ierant, 
as  given  by  the  best  MSS. 

12.  consili  incertum,  'undecided  in  my  plans';  see  note  to  187  (ii.  3.  9). 

13.  condicionem,  lit.  'the  terms  of  a  bargain',  and  then  in  a  special 
application  to  marriage,  '  a  match ';  used  both  of  the  ])erson  and  of  the 
contract  itself,  just  as  we  use  the  word  '  match '  in  both  senses.  Here  the 
meaning  is,  '  if  I  propose  this  match  to  any  outsider '. 

14.  sit,^  the  subject  ('  the  girl ')  is  easily  supplied  from  condicionem  in  the 
previous  line ;  '  I  must  duly  explain  how  and  where  I  got  her '. 

20,  21.  quod  si  fit  .  .  .  sum  meus,  'and  if  this  happens,  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  turn  out  my  pockets  and  clear  off,  for  of  all  I  have  I  can  only 
call  myself  my  own'.  This  interpretation  of  me  excuiiam  (a  metaphor 
from  shaking  one's  clothes)  seems  to  suit  the  context  best.  Chremes  was 
doubtless  living  on  his  wife's  money,  and  it  was  while  he  was  managing 
(or  mismanaging)  her  property  in  Lemnos  that  he  was  playing  the  double 
game  that  came  so  near  to  ruining  him.  He  fears  naturally  that  when  his 
wife  comes  to  hear  of  his  escapades,  he  will  be  made  to  give  up  the  money 
that  is  hers  and  leave  her  house,  taking  nothing  with  him  but  the  only 
thing  he  can  call  his  own,  namely,  himself.  Other  interpretations  are: 
(i)  'evict  mys^f,  taking  excutiam  with  domo\  (ii)  'examine  myself  to 
see  what  plan  of  action  I  can  devise :  but  these  seem  rather  weak. 
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ACT  IV— SCENE  U 

1.  hominem  .  .  .  neminem;  so  in  Ade/.  259,  Hec.  281,  homini  nemini; 

and  Cic.  pro  Milone^  xxv.  68,  homine?n  neminem, 

2.  venio  .  .  .  ut  dicerem.  Venio  as  historic  present  is  followed  by 
past  sequence. 

3.  argentum  opus  esse.  Note  the  constructions  of  opus  and  usus\ 
either  (i)  they  take  the  dative  of  the  person  who  wants  and  the  ablative 
of  the  thing  wanted,  as  in  And.  722,  mcnc  opus  est  mihi  tua  inemoria\  or 
(ii)  the  thing  wanted  is  made  the  subject,  and  opiis^  usus  become  an  invari- 
able predicate,  as  in  the  present  passage,  and  Haut.  Tim.  893,  sponsae 
vestem  auruin  atque  ancillas  opus  esse;  And.  741,  qtiae  opus  fuere  ad 
nuptias  gnatae  paravi.  Opus  est  is  common  in  all  styles  of  writing,  but 
usus  est  is  chiefly  colloquial,  and  rarely  found  after  the  Early  Comedy. 
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6.  tempus  .  .  .  dari,  *  that  now  he  had  a  chance depending  on  gratias 
agebat. 

10.  eccum  ipsum;  note  to  464  (iii.  3.  24). 

14.  a  primo,  lit.  *from  the  first',  i.e.  *  originally '. 

15.  hospitem,  i.e.  Chremes,  the  ^new-comer'. 

ACT  IV— SCENE  III 

I.  quam  mox  recipiat;  cf  161  (ii.  i.  9),  exspedo  du7n  mox  ueniat. 

4.  Chremes  must  be  scanned  with  the  second  syllable  short,  unless  with 
some  editors  the  weaker  form  ChreiJie  be  read. 

5.  uolup;  originally  perhaps  an  indeclinable  noun,  though  used  by 
Plautus  adverbially,  Most.  155,  tnciitabat  uolup.  It  is  almost  always  found 
with  est  and  is  common  in  Plautus,  though  Terence  uses  it  only  here  and 
in  Hec.  857,  bene  factum  et  uolup  est.  According  to  Curtius  it  is  etymo- 
logically  connected  with  the  Greek  cXtt-is.  Tr.  '  I'm  delighted  to  see  you 
safe  back '. 

quid  agitur,  *how  goes  it?' 

6.  compluria:  sic  ueteres,  qtwd  nostri  dempta  syllaba  o.om'^Xwxd.  dicunf"* 
(Donatus). 

8.  tun  dixeras  huic?  *you  told  him  then?'  (said  to  Demipho). 

9.  commodum  =  w^?^/<:7,  *just'.  The  adverbial  use  of  the  word  is  collo- 
quial, in  the  sense  of  either  (i)  *  opportunely ',  at  the  fit  time,  as,  e.g.^ 
Plaut.  Trin.  400,  commodum  ipse  exit  Lesbonicus  \  or  (ii)  *just',  'just  now', 
at  the  exact  time,  as  here. 
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13.  qui  Phormio?  Chremes  of  course  had  not  heard  anything  of 
Phormio  yet. 

15-17.  quor  non  uides  .  .  .  ut  componamus,  &c.,  'why  don't  you  see 
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that  we  arrange  this  matter  between  us  with  good  feeling  rather  than  with 
bad,  in  this  way'  (sic).    Ut  componamus^  final,  depending  on  quor  non 
Hides',  sic^  i.e.  in  the  way  he  is  about  to  suggest. 
1 8.  liberalis,  *  a  gentleman '. 

fugitans  litium,  *who  fights  shy  of  lawsuits'.  The  present  parti- 
ciple loses  its  verbal  character  and  becomes  practically  a  substantive,  as, 
e.g.,  amans patriae,  'a  patriot'. 

20.  auctores  fuere,  ut,  &c. ,  '  advised  him  to '  suggested  that  he  should 
turn  her  out  neck  and  crop '.  Attctor  in  this  sense  of  *  adviser '  may  also 
be  followed  by  a  genitive,  as  Livy  v.  20.  5,  attctor  stipeitdii  mimerandi, 
*  who  proposed  that  the  soldiers'  pay  should  be  paid '. 

22.  Trans. :  '  perhaps  you'll  say  the  law  will  punish  him  if  he  turns  her 
out?  He  has  looked  into  that!  I  tell  you,  you'll  sweat  finely  if  you  try 
conclusions  with  him — he's  that  eloquent ! ' 

25.  pono,  'suppose';  at  tandem,  'well,  after  all',  ' at  the  worst '. 

26.  capitis,  i.e.  if  Demipho  were  to  lose  his  suit,  his  caputs  or  civic 
rights,  would  not  be  endangered,  as  he  has  money  enough  to  pay  the  fine 
that  would  be  imposed;  whereas  if  Phormio  were  to  lose,  as  he  has  no 
money  to  pay  the  fine,  his  caput  would  be  in  danger,  as  he  would  be 
adjudged  the  slave  of  Demipho. 

28,  29.  dari  in  manum.  Donatus  says  this  phrase  denotes  some  under- 
hand or  fraudulent  transaction ;  perhaps  '  to  square  you '  will  bring  out 
this  meaning. 

30.  facessat,  '  take  herself  off ',  '  make  herself  scarce 

31.  satin  illi  di  sunt  propitii?  'is  the  fellow  in  his  right  mind?' 
Madness  was  regarded  as  the  direct  result  of  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Cf. 
Plaut.  Mil.  "joo,  di  tibi propitii  sunt  hercle,  'you've  got  all  your  wits  about 
you !' 

33.  ut  est  ille  bonus  uir,  'such  a  good  fellow  is  he';  for  ut  cf.  774 
(v.  I.  9),  ut  homo  St. 

37.  a  primo,  'at  first',  as  in  604  (iv.  2.  14). 

38.  nimium  quantum;  so  in  Greek  davfxacjTbv  6(tov,  djULrfxapov  6<tov. 
The  phrase  is  really  elliptical  for  nimium  erat  quantum  postulabat:  cf. 
immane  quantum  discrepat,  Hor.  Od.  i.  27.  6 ;  id  mirum  quantum  profuit, 
Livy  2.  I.  fin.    Trans.  '  a  good  deal  too  much'. 
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39.  talentum  magnum :  this  was  the  Attic  silver  talent  of  the  value  of 
;^24i,  i-iyS.  4d.  (as  given  by  Boeckh);  why  it  is  called  magnum  is  not  clear, 
as  it  was  not  so  large  as  the  Euboic  talent,  which  after  the  Attic  talent  was 
the  coin  most  generally  circulated.  There  were,  however,  several  smaller 
coins,  e.g.  the  Syracusan  or  Sicilian  talent,  with  which  it  may  be  contrasted, 
but  probably  magnum  refers  merely  to  its  value,  and  means  nothing  more 
than  '  a  fine  big  talent ',  without  reference  to  its  size.  For  the  value  of  the 
talents,  cf.  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  bk.  i.  c.  4. 
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39.  immo  malum  hercle,  sc.  magmtni  dabo^  malum  being  a  noun.  Tr. 
'  good  heavens!  a  fine  big  licking,  rather;  the  fellow's  got  no  shame !' 

40.  adeo  with  quod^  '  exactly  what  I  told  him ' ;  see  note  to  the  word, 
389  (iii.  2.  42). 

41.  locaret,  i.e.  in  matrimonhim. 

parui  retulit,  &c. ,  '  it  was  of  little  advantage  to  him  that  he  did  not 
bring  up  (a  daughter  of  his  own)  if  a  girl  turns  up  for  him  to  dower'. 
Siiscepisse  refers  to  the  practice  of  a  father  '  taking  up '  a  new-born  child 
from  the  ground,  thus  signifying  his  willingness  to  acknowledge  it  and 
bring  it  up.  The  word  may  also  mean  merely  '  to  have  begotten ',  as  in 
943  (v.  8.  50),  ex  qua  Jiliam  suscepit. 

46.  fuerat.    The  tense  refers  to  the  time  prior  to  that  implied  in  uolui. 

47.  eius  incommodum,  *the  disadvantage  to  her':  in  154  (ii-  !•  2)  we 

have  the  more  ordinary  construction  of  a  genitive  with  in  7nentetn  uenire\ 
Bentley  indeed  wished  to  read  incommodi  here. 

49,  50.  mi  opus  erat  .  .  .  quae  adferret,  '  I  wanted  a  wife  who  would 
bring  me  a  little  sum  '. 

50.  qui,  ablative;  see  note  to  123  (i.  2.  73). 

56.  quid  si  animam  debet?    Donatus  quotes  the  Greek  proverb,  koX 

aVTTjV  T7JV  ^VXW  0(p6L\€LV. 

oppositus  pignori,  '  mortgaged  ';  pignori  is  a  predicative  dative  *for  a 

pledge  ' :  cf.  Plaut.  Capt.  433,  meaju  tiitam  esse  positam  pignori. 

58.  aediculae,  '  my  little  shanty '. 

59.  ne  clama.  This  use  of  ne  with  the  imperative  is  only  poetical  and 
colloquial,  the  prose  construction  requiring  either  ne  with  the  perf.  subj.  or 
noli  {noliie)  with  the  infinitive. 

63.  sescentas,  the  usual  expression  for  any  large  number.  *  Then  let 
him  bring  a  thousand  lawsuits  against  me.' 

64.  nihil  do,  *  I  won't  give  him  a  penny' ;  do^  present  for  future,  as  often 
throughout  the  play;  cf.  388  (iii.  2.  41),  657  (iv.  3.  52). 

impuratus  ille,  *that  dirty  fellow';  so  inipurissimus  in  83  (i.  2.  33). 

ut  inrideat;  see  notes  to  153  (ii.  i.  i),  304  (ii.  3.  74). 

65.  66.  filium  fac  ut  ducat  =/^z<r  ut  filius  ducat:  cf.  Ter.  Haul.  84, 
fac  me  ut  sciam,  where  Gray  compares  oZ5d  (re  r/s  el,  '  I  know  thee  who 
thou  art '.  The  more  regular  construction  occurs  in  Plaut.  Capt.  337,  fac 
is  homo  ut  j'edimatur. 

68.  'She  is  being  turned  out  on  my  account:  it's  only  fair  that  I  should 
be  the  loser.' 
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69.  quantum  potest,  '  as  soon  as  possible ' ;  cf.  897  (v.  8.  4) ;  so  Plaut. 

Trin.  765,  homo  conducatur  aliqiiis  iam,  quantum  potest;  cf.  Ter.  A  del. 
908.  Phaedria  of  course  wanted  the  money  '  as  soon  as  possible '  in  order 
to  be  in  time  to  secure  his  purchase  from  Dorio,  see  v.  533. 
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72.  repudium,  the  technical  term  for  the  breaking  of  an  engagement, 
just  as  divortium  was  used  of  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  bonds ;  the 
distinction,  however,  was  not  always  kept.  Cf.  below,  928  (v.  8.'  35) 
repudium  retnittere,  * 

73'  lianc,  i,e.  the  girl  he  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  to;  t//i  in  next  line 
are  her  parents. 

74.  adeo;  note  to  389  (iii.  2.  42). 


ACT  IV— SCENE  IV 

I.  emunxi,  'cleaned  out',  so  diro/uLvo-creLP  is  used  in  Greek. 

^  2  satine  est  id?  a  formula  of  reproof,  'is  that  all?'  Antipho  means  to 
imply  that  Geta  has  done  for  him  altogether,  but  Geta  wilfully  misunder- 
stands the  phrase  and  answers,  *  don't  know,  I'm  sure  {if  if  s  e7iough) it 
was  all  I  was  told  to  do With  tantum  supply  facere  or  some  such 
infinitive. 

4.  narrem;  note  to  122  (i.  2.  72). 

^  5-  ad  restim  res  redit;  cf  Soph.  O.  T,  1374,  ^^7'  kcrl  Koeiaaop'  dyydpvs 
eipyaafjiiva,  with  Jebb's  note. 

7.  malis  exemplis,  *and  make  a  dire  example  of  you';  cf.  Plaut.  Capt. 
091,  quando  ego  te  exemplis  pessuiiiis  cruciauei-o, 

9.  utibile,  common  in  Plautus  but  only  here  in  Terence,  who  elsewhere 
uses  utilis, 

13.  enim;  note  to  113  (i.  2.  63). 

noui,  '  I  know  all  about  that ',  *  Oh,  I  daresay  ! ' 

14.  *When  they  ask  for  the  dowry  to  be  returned,  I  suppose  he  will 
prefer  to  go  to  prison  for  my  sake.'  Phormio  of  course  would  be  unable 
to  repay  the  money  he  got  from  Demipho,  as  he  would  have  handed  it 
over  to  Phaedria  to  buy  his  music-girl  with ;  only  two  courses  would  there- 
fore be  open  to  him— either  to  marry  the  girl  Phanium,  or  go  to  prison  for 
debt.  Antipho  is  naturally  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  he  will  select  the 
former  course  and  so  rob  him  of  the  girl  he  has  married. 
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18.  iam  si,  '  if  he  once  receives  the  money,  he  must  marry  the  girl,  as 
you  say '.  >        o  ^ 

20.  tandem,  '  anyhow,  a  little  time  will  be  given  him 

21.  uocandi,  '  inviting  the  guests 

22.  dabunt,  i.e,  to  Phaedria;  see  535  (iii.  6.  2). 

24.  Geta  proceeds  to  enumerate  all  the  various  portentous  omens  which 
Phormio  might  suggest  as  obstacles  to  his  marriage. 

postilla,  note  to  347  (iii.  i.  33);  it  here  means  'since  my  engage- 
ment to  Phanium '.  /  bb 
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25.  ater  alienus  canis,  strange  black  dog'.  Wagner  reminds  us 
that  in  Goethe's  Faust  the  devil  takes  the  shape  of  a  black  dog. 

26.  inpluuium,  an  open  space  in  the  roof  of  the  atrimn  of  a  Roman 
house  through  which  the  rain  was  conducted  into  a  reservoir  in  the  pave- 
ment below.  Cf.  Plaut.  Mil.  GL  \^<^yper  imphiuium  intro  spectant  In 
Plaut.  Amphit,  1108  the  word  is  used  for  the  reservoir,  denolant  ungues 
hibati  deo7'sum  in  impltmiitin  duo  maxi??iL 

27.  gallina  cecinit :  observation  est,  in  qua  do?no  gal  Una  canat,  superi- 
orem  inarito  esse  uxoi-em  (Donatus). 

hariolus;  cf.  492  (iii.  5.  7),  hariolare^  note. 

28.  haruspex.  The  haruspices,  or  *  entrail-inspectors '  (connected  with 
the  Gk.  x^?-^^)^  were  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  their  advice  was  always 
sought  when  any  important  business  was  projected.  In  the  present  case 
the  haruspex  would  be  consulted  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  various  monstra^ 
or  '  warning  signs    enumerated  above. 

29.  negoti  incipere;  see  Critical  Notes.  *  "  To  think  of  beginning  any 
new  undertaking  before  the  winter" — which  is  the  strongest  of  reasons.' 
The  last  remark  is  added  by  Geta  sarcastically,  and  is  a  sly  hit  at  the  sooth- 
sayers; cf.  note  to  hariolare,  492  (iii.  5.  7).  For  the  infinitive,  see  note  to 
92  (i.  2.  42). 

30.  me  uide,  '  trust  me ',  so  PI.  Triju  808 ;  Ter.  And,  350. 

ACT  IV— SCENE  V 

1.  ne  quid  uerborum  duit;  uei^ba  dare,  literally  *  to  give  words  (and 
nothing  else)',  is  a  colloquial  expression  frequently  found  in  the  comic  poets 
in  the  sense  of  'to  cheat,  deceive'.  Donatus  on  Ter.  Eun.  prol.  23 
explains  the  phrase  thus — quia  qui  re7n  exspectat  et  nil  praeter  uerba 
inuertit  deceptus  est'\    For  duit,  see  note  to  123  (i.  2.  73). 

2.  hoc,  the  money,  which  he  has  with  him  in  a  bag. 

6.  rem  ipsam  putasti,  *  you've  hit  upon  the  very  point';  so  A  del  796, 

retn  ipsam  puteuius. 
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9.  familiarior,  *  better  acquainted  with  him 

II.  tua  .  .  .  refert.  Various  explanations  are  given  of  this  construction: 
(i)  refert^rein  fert  and  tud,  med,  &c.,  are  for  ttiam  meam  in  agreement 
with  rem\  (ii)  refert  -  rei  fert  (it  conduces  to  my  interest),  ret  becoming 
contracted  to  re  and  tua,  med,  &c.,  made  to  agree  with  it  as  if  it  were  a 
genuine  ablative;  (iii)  ttia  refert  was  originally  ex  tuU  re  fert  like  ex  hid  re 
est,  and  the  ex  was  lost.  The  construction  of  the  parallel  word  interest 
in  prose  is  due  to  analogy. 

malum,  *what  the  dickens  has  that  to  do  with  you?'  Malum  is  an 
exclamatory  accusative  with  merely  interjectional  force. 

magni.  The  degree  of  concern  (with  refert,  interest)  may  be  expressed 
either  by  the  genitive  of  value,  as  here;  or  by  an  adverb,  as  id  mea  mtnume 
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refert,  Ter.  Ad.  881;  or  by  an  adverbial  accus.  as  in  the  previous  expres- 
sion, quid  tua  id  refert? 

14.  mulier  mulieri  magis  conuenit.  Dziatzko  quotes  Eur.  HeL  830, 
chv  ^pyov,  ws  yvvcLLKl  irpSacpopop  yvv-q  (Menelaus  to  Helen). 

15.  illas,  ue.  his  wife  and  daughter  from  Lemnos. 


ACT  IV— SCENE  VI 
I,  2.  quo,  \m6ie  =  ad  quem^  a  quo. 

5.  nam  (\}idie  =  quaenam,  colloquial.  Cf.  Virg.  Geoi-g.  4.  445,  nam  quis 
te^  iuvenum  co7tfidentissime^  nostras  iussit  adire  dovios?  with  Conington's 
note. 

a  fratre  meo,  '  from  my  brother's 

6.  quod,  i.e.  urging  on  the  marriage  {pb  ineum  suasuin,  730  (iv.  6.  3) ). 
Tr. :  '  It  was  poverty  that  drove  me  to  do  it,  so  that  I  might  at  least 
contrive  that  her  livelihood  should  be  assured  in  the  meantime,  though  I 
knew  this  marriage  was  rather  shaky '. 

7.  infirmas  refers  in  a  general  way  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
marriage  transaction,  which  had  been  carried  through  without  Demipho's 
consent. 

uita  may  equal  uidus^  *  livelihood  or  Sophrona  may  be  merely  allud- 
ing to  the  dangers  to  which  the  young  girl's  life  would  be  exposed  without 
any  protector. 

9,  10.  quid  ago?  .  .  .  adeo,  maneo?  deliberative  pres.  indie,  instead 
of  subjunctive.  This  use  is  almost  confined  to  Early  Latin  and  the  more 
colloquial  writings  of  Cicero ;  the  phrase  quid  ago  being  specially  frequent 
in  Plaut.  and  Ter.    Cf.  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  40.  2,  aduolone  an  maneo? 
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10.  dum  .  .  .  cognosco,  '  while  (not  till)  I  find  out so  in  513  (iii.  5.  28), 
du7n  aufero. 

14.  sodes;  note  to  103  (i.  2.  53). 

15.  appellassis;  for  this  form  of  the  original  optative  of  the  sigmatic 
aorist,  see  note  to /axo,  308  (ii.  3.  78). 

18.  eo  with  ne. 

19.  effuttiretis ;  see  note  to  confi^tauit,  477  (iii.  4.  13). 
aliqua,  '  in  some  way  or  another 

20.  istoc,  causal  abl. ,  like  eo  above. 

22.  uiuontne?  for  nonne  uiuont?  Cf.  Cic.  Mil.  xiv.  38,  potuitne  se 
ulcisci?  for  nonne  potuit? 

_  27.  duasne  uxores  habet?  Note  the  unconscious  humour  of  this  ques- 
tion in  the  mouth  of  Chremes,  the  master  of  two  establishments. 
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28.  haec  ergost,  *  why,  it's  she ' ;  ergo  in  answers  merely  lays  stress  on 
the  word  to  which  it  is  joined;  as,  e.g..^  Ter.  And,  849,  quid  istic  tibi 
negotist?  7?uhm?  ita.    Mihm?  tibi  ergo! 

30.  Hauler  quotes  Plaut.  Most.  197,  insperata  accidunt  niagis  saepe  quam 
quae  speres;  Theognis,  v.  639,  TroXXd/ct  irap  hb^av  re  koI  eXirida  yiyveraL 

petv  I  '^py*  avhpCov.  Cf.  Menander,  ravropLarov  rip.Qv  koXKlov  ^ovkeverau 
Add  Demos.  Phil.  i.  12,  (i]  tijxv)  V'^^P  ^cXtlop  rj  rjfxeLs  7)JJ,Qp  avrQv 
iinpieXoijpLeda. 

32.  conlocatam,  *  settled  in  marriage';  so  /ocare  in  646  (iv.  3.  41),  752 
(iv.  6.  25).    For  the  reading  see  Critical  Notes. 

ut  uolebam,  i.e.  that  it  should  be  a  love-match  between  the  two. 

34.  hie  solus,  i.e.  Antipho. 

35.  quid  opus  facto  sit.  Opz^s  est,  usus  est  are  frequently  found  in  the 
comic  poets  with  a  past  participle  passive  in  the  ablative,  and  then  gener- 
ally preceded  by  a  pronoun  in  the  nom.  sing.  neut.  as  subject,  as  in  the 
present  passage  and  Ter.  And.  523,  quod  parato  opus  est  para,  Cf.  also 
584  (iv.  I.  18),  plus  quafn  opus  scitOy  and  see  note  to  593  (iv.  2.  3). 

36.  oppido;  see  note  to  317  (iii.  i.  3). 

38.  audietis,  i.e.  you  and  Phanium.  The  MSS.  give  audies,  which  is  a 
syllable  short.  Bentley  suggests  audiemus-y  the  reading  in  the  text  is 
adopted  by  Wagner  and  Dziatzko. 

ACT  V— SCENE  I 

I.  'It's  all  our  own  fault  that  it  pays  to  be  a  rascal,  in  that  we  are  too 
anxious  to  be  called  kind  and  generous.' 

malis.  The  case  of  this  secondary  predicate  conforms  to  the  case  of 
the  indirect  object  to  expediat:  this  is  the  regular  construction,  though 
exceptions  are  found,  as,  e.g. ,  Ter.  Haut.  388,  nam  expedit  bonas  esse  uobis ; 
Cic.  p7v.  Balb.  xii.  29,  si  ciui  Romano  licet  esse  Gadita7tu?n. 

3.  ita  fugias,  &c. ,  '  don't  overrun  the  mark,  as  the  proverb  says '.  This 
proverbial  expression,  which  occurs  only  here,  seems  to  refer  to  a  runaway 
slave,  who  is  warned  not  to  fly  so  precipitately  as  to  pass  the  friendly 
shelter  for  which  he  is  making.  The  application  of  the  proverb  in  the 
present  case  seems  to  be  this :  Demipho  in  endeavouring  to  save  himself 
has  been  unusually  free  with  his  money,  but  finds  that  his  unwonted 
generosity  has  failed  of  its  object,  that  he  has,  in  fact,  missed  his  goal  no 
less  than  the  runaway  slave  who  blindly  runs  past  his  refuge. 

4.  obiectum,  '  thrown  as  a  sop ',  just  as  the  Sibyl  in  Virg.  {Aen.  vi.  421) 
throws  [obicit)  the  honeyed  sop  to  Cerberus,  which  lulls  him  to  sleep. 

5.  qui,  'wherewith',  ablative;  cf.  123  (i.  2.  73),  130  (i.  2.  80). 

7.  illi,  'in  that  matter ',  =  ?7/2V ;  cf.  91  (i.  2.  41). 

8.  *  If  only  we  could  get  out  of  the  business  by  means  of  his  marrying 
her';  hoc  consilio  explained  by  the  following  ut  clause. 

9.  ut  homost,  '  such  a  fellow  as  he  is!'  see  note  to  638  (iv.  3.  33). 
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10.  mutet;  merely  repeating  Geta's  mutet',  see  122  (i.  2.  72),  419  (iii.  2.  72). 

12.  prae.  The  Latin  prepositions  were  originally  adverbs  which  came  in 
course  of  time  to  be  associated  with  particular  cases :  prae  is  here  used  in 
its  original  adverbial  character;  so  ante,  post,  and  contra  are  still  found  as 
adverbs  in  the  classical  period,  but  other  examples  are  rare. 

15.  uorsuram  solues.  Uorsura  is  literally  a  'changing'  of  one's 
creditor,  and  so  is  applied  to  a  person  who  borrows  money  to  pay  an  old 
debt.  The  phrase  is  usually  either  uorsuram  facere  or  uorsura  soluere, 
Geta  means  that  he  is  only  out  of  one  difficulty  to  get  into  another ;  he  has 
settled  the  difficulty  of  Phanium  but  there  still  hangs  over  him  the  dread 
of  what  will  happen  when  everything  comes  out. 

16.  in  diem,  *for  the  time  being'.  Cf.  Cic.  de  off.  iii.  14.  58,  in  pos- 
terum  diem;  de  or  at.  ii.  169,  in  diem  uiuere;  Hor.  Od.  iii.  29.  43,  cui  licet 
in  diem  dixisse  vixi. 

18.  huius  refers  to  Nausistrata. 

ACT  V— SCENE  II 

I.  ut  soles,  *with  your  usual  tact'.  Note  all  through  this  scene 
Demipho's  insinuating  method  of  attacking  the  formidable  Nausistrata. 

3.  pariter  .  .  .  ac  re,  *  just  as  you  helped  me  with  your  money  some  time 
ago';  for  the  reference  see  681  (iv.  3.  76). 

4.  factum  uolo,  a  polite  form  of  assent,  *I  shall  be  delighted'.  So 
Plaut.  Bacch.  495,  serua  tibi  sodalem  et  mi  autem  filium.    Factum  uolo. 

5.  quid  autem?  *why,  how's  that?'  for  autem  in  surprised  questions 
see  also  503  (iii.  5.  18),  775  (v.  i.  10). 

bene  parta,  *  honest  savings '. 

7.  statim,  *  regularly ',  lit.  *  standing ',  '  on  the  spot '  (sto). 

8.  rebus  uilioribus  multo,  'when  things  were  much  cheaper',  abl.  of 
attendant  circumstances.  Cf.  tain  uili  tritico,  Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  321,  and 
Tyrrell's  note  there. 

9.  scilicet.  Demipho  returns  an  evasive  answer  to  Nausistrata's  '  what 
do  you  think  of  that?'  'why,  naturally'  said  with  an  expressive  shrug  of 
the  shoulders. 

Page  47 

II.  ut  possis ;  supply  loqui  or  some  such  word :  '  pray  spare  yourself  for 
your  interview  with  her '. 

12.  abs  te;  note  to  732  (iv.  6.  5). 

ACT  V— SCENE  III 

3.  paene,  i.e.  dixi. 

4.  iam  recte,  'that's  all  right'.  Chremes,  having  noticed  his  wife,  is 
anxious  to  stop  any  more  awkward  questions  from  Demipho,  but  the  latter 
fails  to  take  the  hint. 

(M855)  H 
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4.  istac  =  Phanium;  hanc  =  Nausistrata. 
ducimus.  In  interrogative  sentences  in  Early  Latin  the  indicative  is 
frequently  found  instead  of  the  more  classical  subjunctive  where  the  ques- 
tion is  separated  from  the  principal  verb  and  regarded  as  an  independent 
sentence ;  this  is  especially  the  case  after  such  words  as  dic^  responde,  uide^ 
te  rogOf  sciUi  and  relative  words  such  as  ut,  quomodo,  quamobrem  (as  here), 
where  the  relatival  and  not  the  interrogative  force  is  the  more  prominent: 
e.g.  dic^  quid  est?  PI.  Men.  397;  vtirumst  f acinus,  quomodo  haec  transire 
potuit,  PL  Mil  377.  In  the  present  passage  the  relatival  rather  than  the 
interrogative  force  of  quamobrem  is  emphasized,  *  have  you  discussed  with 
Phanium  at  all  the  reason  why  we  are  bringing  Nausistrata  to  her?*  In 
classical  prose  the  subjunctive  is  invariable  in  such  sentences. 

6.  nostra;  supply  refert. 

9.  non  est,  i.e.  cognata. 

ne  nega ;  note  to  664  (iv.  3.  59). 

10.  hoc  tu  errasti,  'that's  where  you  made  the  mistake';  hoc  is  causal 
ablative,  as  istoc  in  747  (iv.  6.  20). 
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14,  homo  nemo;  cf.  591  (iv.  2.  i),  with  references  there  given. 

17.  vin  satis  quaesitum,  &c.,  *do  you  wish  me  to  ask  no  more  ques- 
tions on  the  matter?'  mi  is  ethic  dative. 

quid  ilia  filia  .  .  .  futurumst,  *  what  will  happen  to  that  daughter 
of  —  our  friend?'  The  *  friend',  of  course,  is  Chremes  himself;  some 
significant  look  or  gesture  would  make  this  clear.  Ilia  filia  is  ablative,  as 
in  quidte futurumst?  in  137  (i.  2.  87),  where  see  note. 

18.  hanc  mittimus,  'are  we  to  drop  her?  Ch,  Why  not?  De,  The  other 
girl  is  to  remain?'  Hanc  is  the  filia  amici  nostril  ilia  is  Phanium.  Demipho 
is  naturally  surprised  that  Chremes  is  now  anxious  to  retain  Phanium  after 
being  so  eager  to  get  rid  of  her  (cf.  670  (iv.  3.  65) ),  and  Chremes,  of  course, 
cannot  acknowledge,  while  his  wife  is  present,  that  he  has  discovered  that 
Phanium  is  actually  his  own  daughter  whom  he  has  wished  all  along  to 
marry  to  his  friend's  son. 

19.  quid  ni?  note  to  64  (i.  2.  14). 

21.  hanc  refers  to  the  last-mentioned  girl,  i.e.  Phanium;  ilia  of  813 
(v.  3.  19). 

perliberalis,  'quite  a  lady';  cf.  168  (ii.  i.  16),  623  (iv.  3.  18),  liberalis. 
Nausistrata  here  leaves  the  stage,  and  gives  Chremes  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  matters. 

ACT  V— SCENE  IV 
Page  49 

1.  ut,  'however '.  Frater  is  frequently  used  for  *  cousin '  instead  of  the 
{\x\\qx  ioxm  frater  patruelis ;  e.g.  Livy  v.  12.  12. 

2.  scitum  [scisco),  'what  a  wise  thing  it  is'.    Cf.  Ter.  Hattt.  210, 
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scitumst  periculum  ex  aliis  facere;  in  a  slightly  different  sense  in  lio  (i.  2. 
60)  of  this  play,  satis  scitast, 

3.  quas.  Medeor  usually  takes  a  dative,  very  rarely  an  accusative  as 
here. 

paulo,  *  easily 

6.  celetur  . . .  patefit.  Note  change  of  mood,  the  indicative  denoting 
what,  to  Antipho's  mind,  is  an  actual  feet  rather  than  a  mere  hypothesis. 

9.  This  verse  is  generally  rejected  as  unmetrical  and  spurious. 


ACT  V— SCENE  V 

2.  propria  .  .  .  poteretur,  *get  her  for  his  own'.  For  the  form  and 
construction  of  poteretur^  cf.  notes  to  282  (ii.  3.  52),  469  (iii.  4.  5). 

emissast  manu,  *has  been  freed*.  Manu  mittere,  *  to  release  from 
one's  power was  the  technical  term  employed  in  giving  a  slave  his  liberty, 
by  which  he  became  libertus.  In  the  present  passage  the  phrase  implies 
that  the  music-girl  was  transferred  by  purchase  from  the  household  of  the 
leno  to  become  the  sole  property  of  Phaedria. 

4.  aliquot  hos  sumam  dies,  *  I'll  take  the  next  few  days For  sumain 
cf.  Ter,  Ad.  854,  ei  rei  hunc  su7na7nus  diem, 

5.  quid  ais?  *  I  say !' 

9.  Sunium,  a  harbour  in  the  south  of  Attica,  where  foreign  slaves  could 
apparently  be  readily  purchased. 

11.  conficere,  *  squander':  in  38  (i.  i.  4)  we  have  the  word  used  in  a 
different  sense. 

12.  ostium  concrepuit  abs  te,  'the  door  is  opening  in  your  house'. 
Concrepare^  or  simply  crepare,  refers  to  the  creaking  noise  made  by  the  door 
moving  on  its  hinges  (cardines)^  which,  unlike  the  modern  articles,  were 
wooden  pivots  let  into  the  lintel  and  the  stone  sill  (Guhl  and  Koner,  p.  465). 
The  words  are  wrongly  explained  as  referring  to  the  knocking  of  a  person 
coming  out  of  the  house,  to  give  warning  to  passers-by,  as  the  doors  some- 
times opened  outwards ;  for  crepare  is  used  of  a  creaking  or  rattling  noise, 
and  not  of  knocking.  The  regular  words  for  knocking  to  gain  admission 
are  pultare,  Kdirreip;  while  crepare,  concrepare,  \po<p€ip  are  used  of  the  noise 
the  door  makes  when  someone  is  coming  out.  Cf.  Ter.  £un.  1029,  fores 
crepuerunt  ab  ea;  Ad.  633,  horresco  semper,  ubi  pultare  hasce  {fores)  occipio 
miser,  heiis  heus,  .  .  .  aperite  aliquis  actutum  ostium.  See  Tyrrell's  Mil. 
Glor.  154.  The  statement  on  which  is  based  the  old  interpretation  of 
ostium  concr.  is  due  to  the  grammarians  and  Plutarch.  This  view  is  to 
some  extent  confirmed  by  the  'AdTjvaiwv  UoXlreia,  ascribed  to  Aristotle, 
which  tells  us  that  the  Board  which  had  charge  of  the  street  traffic  in  Athens 
were  bound  to  see  that  no  householder  had  a  door  opening  on  the  street. 
If,  however,  such  a  method  of  constructing  doors  was  forbidden  by  law, 
it  can  hardly  have  been  common  in  the  time  of  Menander.  The  proper 
inference,  perhaps,  is,  that  Menander  introduced  into  his  plays  an  archaic 
and  disused  practice,  and  was  followed  by  his  Latin  imitators. 
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ACT  V—SCENE  VI 
Page  50 

I.  Fortuna,  Fors  Fortuna:  two  distinct  deities,  as  shown  by  the  plural 

verb  onerastis — 'O  Fortune!  O  Lucky  Fortune!'  Forttma  is  the  goddess 
of  fortune  in  general ;  Fors  Fortuna  of  some  lucky  and  unexpected  good 
fortune. 

4.  mihi  cesso.  A  good  example  of  ethic  dative:  ^ here  I  am  hanging 
about 

umerum  hunc  onero  pallio,  *  bundle  my  cloak  on  my  shoulder'. 
The  pallium  was  a  large  outer  cloak  which  was  only  worn  out-of-doors ; 
it  was  copied  from  the  Greek  ifidnop,  and  hence  Latin  comedies  which 
were  borrowed  from  the  Greek  were  called  fabulae palliatae.  The  garment 
was  thrown  round  the  neck  when  the  wearer  wished  to  be  unimpeded  in 
his  movements — a  practice  which  still  survives  among  undergraduates. 
Cf.  Plaut.  Capt.  778,  eodem  pacta  ut  cofnici  serui  solent^  coniciam  in  colhwi 
pallium. 

7.  em  tibi,  &c.  '  There  you  are,  of  course  !  there's  nothing  strange  or 
novel  in  being  called  back,  when  you've  once  started  on  your  journey!' 
Human  nature  has  not  altered  much  apparently  since  Geta's  time;  the 
same  kind  of  practical  joking  was  indulged  in  then  as  now. 

9.  odio  tuo,  *with  your  scurvy  tricks';  odium,  used  of  any  conduct 
calculated  to  cause  annoyance;  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  7.  6,  durus  homo  atque  odio 
qui  posset  tdncere  Regein. 

10.  uapula,  *be  hanged  to  you!' 

II.  familiariorem,  *the  fellow  must  know  me  pretty  well!'  cf.  721 
(iv.  5.  9). 

13.  Cf.  Plaut.  Capt.  836,  quantumst  hominum  optimoru7n  optime. 

17.  quin  .  .  .  aufer;  note  to  223  (ii.  2.  44). 

cSdo,  imperative;  cf.  321  (iii.  i.  7),  cedo  senem,  'trot  out  the  old  gentle- 
man'.   See  note  to  197  (ii.  2.  19). 
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22.  gynaeceum,  '  the  ladies'  apartments '  {yvveLKeiov,  yvvaiKcovLris)  were 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  consisted  of  a  large  open  court  {avXifj)  with 
various  rooms  adjoining  for  the  mistress  and  her  maids.  They  were  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  men's  apartments  {dvdpuvLr is)  by  a  door  called  /x^cravXos 
6ijpa. 

27.  suspense  gradu,  *on  tiptoe';  so  Phaedrus,  suspenso pede,  describing 
the  stealthy  advance  of  a  cat. 

29.  hoc  mode.  Geta  probably  shows  them  exactly  how  he  did  it; 
*  like  this The  force  of  the  frequentative  captans  must  not  be  missed. 

32.  Phanio.  The  dative,  instead  of  the  genitive,  brings  into  greater 
prominence  the  interest  of  the  person  concerned;  ir  'your  wife's  father' 
attention  is  directed  to  the  father  rather  than  to  the  wife,  whereas  in  'the 
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father  to  your  wife'  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Cf.  Plaut.  Trin,  177,  an  ego 
alium  dominum  paterer  fieri  hisce  aedibus? 

34.  utin  .  .  .  ignoraret,  *the  idea  of  the  girl  not  knowing  her  own 
father'.    For  the  construction  cf.  304  (ii.  3.  74),  and  note  to  153  (ii.  i.  i). 

36.  egerint.  The  subjunctive  in  relative  sentences  in  oratio  obliqua 
is  not  so  frequent  as  the  indicative  in  Terence;  see  note  to  Prol.  17. 

37.  inaudiui,  *have  had  an  inkling  of.  The  verb  is  apparently  only 
found  in  tenses  formed  from  the  perfect-stem.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
it  really  belongs  to  an  obsolete  inaudisco^  '  I  begin  to  hear whence  it  gets 
the  meaning  given  above.    It  occurs  only  here  in  Terence. 
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42.  fecero.    For  the  tense  see  on  308  (ii.  3.  78),  feceris. 

ACT  V— SCENE  VII 

I.  For  the  construction  see  note  to  153  (ii.  i.  i). 

3.  adimere :  a  change  of  construction,  occasio  being  followed  first  by  a 
genitive  gerund  and  then  by  an  infinitive.  Cf.  Plaut.  Capt.  423,  occasio 
adest  cumulare;  but  in  Mil.  Gl.  977,  occasionem  lepidam  ut  mulierem 
excludam. 

5.  ingratiis  applies  both  to  ut  datum  est  and  to  datum  erit.  Just  as  the 
money  was  given  '  against  the  will '  of  the  old  men,  so  it  shall  remain  given 
*  against  their  will Ingratiis,  gratiis  in  Lat.  Comedy  are  quadrisyllable, 
in  subsequent  Lat.  trisyllabic,  ingratis,  gratis.  See  Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  449, 
and  Tyrrell's  note  there. 

6.  hoc  qui  cogam,  &c.,  *how  I  can  enforce  this,  I  have  discovered  by 
the  course  of  events '.  Phormio  means  that  he  will  use  the  secret  that  he 
has  discovered  concerning  the  intrigues  of  Chremes,  in  forcing  the  compli- 
ance of  the  old  men. 

7.  See  note  to  210  (ii.  2.  31)  as  to  the  wearing  of  masks  in  the  time  of 
Terence. 

10.  non  eo  present  for  future,  as  in  388  (iii.  2.  41),  446  (iii  3.  5),  and 
often. 

ACT  V— SCENE  VIII 

4.  quantum  potest,  *  as  soon  as  possible ',  as  in  674  (iv.  3.  69). 

5.  dilapidat,  *  squanders',  *  makes  ducks  and  drakes  of '. 
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9.  uerSbamini.  For  the  shortening  of  the  second  syllable,  see  Introduc- 
tion, p.  xxvii. 

II.  heus,  *  look  you  !'  The  word  is  generally  used  like  the  Greek  o5ros, 
to  call  attention,  e.g.  in  152  (i.  2.  102),  puer,  heus. 
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II.  quanta  qvLsmia.  =  ^ztaiUa  cumque\  cf.  Ter.  Ad,  394,  tu,  quantus 

quantusy  nil  nisi  sapientia  es. 

13.  id  adeo,  *  exactly  this';  see  note  to  389  (iii.  2.  42). 

20.  earn  nunc.    See  Critical  Notes. 

21.  coram  {aim  and  ds)  is,  as  always  in  Terence,  an  adverb,  incusaueras 
being  constructed  with  a  double  accusative.  Tr.  *  almost  the  same  argu- 
ments as  you  yourself  had  urged  against  me  to  my  face  a  while  ago', 
413  (iii.  2.  66)  ff.  /  s  » 

29.  iube  rescribi,  *  have  the  money  replaced  to  my  credit '.  Demipho 
had  apparently  paid  the  money  to  Phormio  through  a  banker,  as  he  wanted 
witnesses  to  the  transaction  (see  714  (iv.  5.  2));  he  now  bids  Phormio  return 
the  money  to  the  bank  and  have  it  'transferred  again'  to  his  credit.  Cf. 
Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3.  76,  quod  hi  nunquam  rescribere  possis. 

30.  quodne,  'what!  the  money  that  .  .  .'.  The  interrogative  particle 
with  the  relative  pronoun  gives  a  tone  of  surprise  to  the  question.  Cf. 
PI.  Mil,  Gl.  13,  quemne  ego  seruaui,  *  do  you  mean  the  man  I  saved?' 

porro,  'straightway'. 

35.  alterae.  The  feminine  forms  of  the  dative,  tinae^  solae,  nullae, 
totae,  alterae^  for  the  more  usual  forms  in  -^,  are  occasionally  found  in 
writers  to  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Nepos  inclusive.  (Roby,  §  372.)  Cf. 
Ter.  Eun,  1004,  mihi  solae. 
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36.  dabat.    The  imperfect  expresses  the  uncompleted  intention,  'who 

was  to  bring  me  an  equally  large  dowry '. 

37.  in'  =  isne  from  eo ;  cf.  aiidin,  uiden, 
magnificentia,  '  brag  and  bluster '. 

39.  adeo ;  note  to  389  (iii.  2.  42). 

43.  in  ius  ambula,  'off  to  the  courts  then!'  Cf.  the  frequent  phrases 
for  hailing  a  man  to  trial,  in  ius  uocare,  rapere;  and  Hor.  Sat,  i.  7.  20, 

in  ius  acres  procurrunt, 

44.  enim  uero;  note  to  113  (i.  2.  63). 

45.  47.  indotatis,  dotatis,  feminine  adjectives  used  as  substantives,  as 
inope77i^  298  (ii.  3.  68). 

47.  quid  id  nostra?  supply  7'efert^  as  in  800  (v.  3.  6). 

51.  haec  adeo;  note  to  906  (v.  8.  13). 

52.  ut  ludos  facit,  'what  game  he's  making  of  us!'  For  2//= how,  cf. 
368  (iii.  2.  21). 
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54.  argentum  .  .  .  condonamus  te.  For  condonare  with  double  accus., 
'to  make  a  present  of  something  to  somebody',  cf  Ter.  Eun.  17,  habeo 
alia  7nulta,  quae  mmc  condonabitur ;  and  the  similar  use  of  dono,  Ter.  Hec. 
849,  egone  te  pro  hoc  nuntio  quid  donem?  Classical  usage  requires  donare^ 
condonare  aliquid  alicui,  or  donare  alique7n  aliqua  re. 
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55.  malum;  see  723  (iv.  5.  11). 

56.  uestra  puerili  sententia,  *with  your  childish  moods'.  For  the 
reading  here  see  Critical  Notes. 

59,  60.  nescio,  nisi  .  .  .  scio;  see  note  to  475  (iii.  4-  ^O- 

61.  inieci  scrupulum,  'I've  touched  him  up!'  Cf.  Cic.  Cluent,  28.  76, 
iniedus  est  hominibus  scrupulus,  et  quaedam  dubitatio.  Scrupulum,  dim. 
of  scrupus,  is  a  splinter  of  flint,  causing  uneasiness  in  one's  shoe,  for 
example. 

62.  hicine  ut  .  .  .  auferat?  For  the  construction  cf.  304  (ii.  3.  74)  and 
note  to  153  (ii.  i.  i). 

64.  *  Prepare  to  show  a  bold  spirit  and  to  have  your  wits  about  you.' 
With  a7timo  praesenti  cf.  the  frequent  expression  animi  praesentia,  which 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  our  *  presence  of  mind',  *  readiness',  'resource', 
e.g.  Cic.  pro  Mil.  23.  62. 

68.  placabilius,  in  an  active  sense,  'more  likely  to  appease  her';  or, 
*a  surer  road  to  forgiveness'.    Cf.  note  to  uincibilem,  226  (ii.  2.  47). 

70.  haereo,  '  I'm  in  a  fix';  cf.  the  fuller  phrase  in  780  (v.  I.  15),  in  luto 
haesitas. 

71.  gladiatorio  animo,  i.e.  determined  to  fight  it  out,  the  gladiator's 
maxim  being  aut  occidere  aut  occumbere.  This  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  in 
Terence  of  a  purely  Roman  allusion ;  see  note  to  72  (i.  2.  22).  Such  allu- 
sions were  much  more  common  in  Plautus. 

74.  quom  .  .  .  excessit.  Quom  is  here  explanatory,  'relying  on  this 
fact,  that  she  has  departed  this  life '.  This  usage  is  common  in  Plautus, 
e.g.  Riid.  1 183,  quom  te  di  amant,  uohiptatist  mihi;  Rud.  906,  Neptuno 
has  ago  gratias,  quom  me  ex  suis  locis  pulcre  oriiatum  expediuit.  Cf.  also 
Cic.  pro  Mil.  36.  99,  te  quidem,  qtmm  isto  animo  es,  satis  laudare  non 
possum. 

76.  ex  re  istius,  'it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  yom  brother  there,  that  .  .  .'. 

78,  79.  '  And  had  not  respect  enough  for  this  excellent  lady  to  abstain 
from  insulting  her  in  strange  fashion.'  Feminae,  a  rare  use  of  a  genitive 
after  uereor  on  the  analogy  of  such  words  as  pudet\  quin  .  .  .  faceres 
follows  the  construction  of  verbs  of  hindrance,  an  idea  implied  in  ueritus 
sis. 

81.  incensam  dabo,  'I  will  inake  her  so  angry';  cf.  Ter.  Eun.  212, 
factmn  dabo,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  compound  reddo  in  this  sense. 
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83.  malum  quod.  Malum  is  here  not  the  exclamatory  accus.,  as  in  723 
(iv.  5.  II),  but  is  to  be  taken  closely  with  quod,  which  is  the  indefinite  and 
not  the  relative  pronoun.  Tr.  '  may  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  send  some 
curse  on  the  fellow'.  Cf.  Plaut.  Pseud.  I129,  malum  quod  tibi  di  dabimt. 
The  verse  is  rejected  by  some  editors  as  it  occurs  in  Plaut.  Most.  655. 

84.  tantane  adfectum  esse;  see  note  to  153  (ii.  i.  i). 
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85.  puhlicitns  =J>ud/ic^,  SrjM-oaig,,  'at  the  public  expense Cf.  PI.  Trm 
545,  (ager)  ma/os  in  quern  publice  mitti  decet, 

87.  prorsum  (=/r^  and  uorstim)  and  prorsus  both  occur  as  adverbs  in 
Jb^arly  Latin,  just  as  rursum  and  rursus-,  but  in  the  classical  period  the 
lorms  m  -um  have  given  place  to  those  in  -us, 

88.  hue,  ue.  to  Nausistrata. 

90.  enim;  see  note  to  113  (i.  2.  63). 

una  iniuria,  *one  case  for  assault';  Donatus  explains  it  as  una  actio 
tnturiarum,    Demipho  has  laid  violent  hands  on  him. 

91.  lege  agito  ergo,  *go  to  law  then!' 

95-  taceam?  see  note  to  quid  fiat,  122  (i.  2.  72),  nossem,  382  (iii.  2.  35). 

ACT  V— SCENE  IX 

I.  qui?  for  quis?  is  frequent  in  Early  Latin;  cf.  129  (i.  2.  70)  of  this 

play,  qm  fuerit  pater,  quae  mater. 

3.  ut  tibi  respondeat?  see  note  to  153  (ii.  i.  i). 
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4.  creduas.  This  form  is  analogous  to  perduim,  perduis,  &c.,  which 
existed  side  by  side  with  perdam,  perdas,  &c.;  see  note  to  123  (i.  2.  73) 
Flautus  also  has  the  forms  creduis,  creduit,  duim,  duis,  duit,  duint,  and 
most  comnion  of  all,  perduint,  in  the  phrase  di  te  perduint,  which  even  in 
lerence  s  time  was  archaic.  It  is  noticeable  that  these  archaic  forms  occur 
at  the  end  of  lines  where  they  conveniently  suit  the  iambic  metre. 

9.  '  It  is  not  without  good  reason  that  you  are  so  frightened.* 
12.  tibi  narret?  *you  scoundrel,  is  he  to  tell  at  your  bidding?'  Tibi, 
ethic  dative;  for  narret  see  note  to  122  (i.  2.  72). 

15.  clam,  connected  with  the  root  of  celo,  occulo,  caligo,  is  here  a  pre- 
position governing  the  accus.,  as  frequently  in  the  comic  poets;  in  classical 
Latin  It  IS  used  only  as  an  adverb,  as  it  is  in  943  (v.  8.  50). 

16.  mi  homo,  *my  good  sir',  a  contemptuous  expression. 
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20.  hoc  actumst  answers  Chremes'  quid  agimus?  'what  are  we  to  do?' 
Do?  you  re  done  for !' 

21.  mi,  ethic  dative.    Translate  by  '  I  see ',  '  I  protest ',  or  some  similar 
expression. 

22.  distaedet.   Dis  has  an  intensive  force  in  this  and  similar  compounds. 
Terence  also  uses  disperii,  dispudet,  discrucior, 

23  haecine  erant,  &c.,  'this  was  the  meaning  of  those  frequent  jour- 
neys? Haecine  is  fem.  nom.  plur.,  as  in  Haut.  838,  And,  328,  and 
frequently.  Plautus  generally,  and  Lucretius  always,  uses  this  form. 
Cf.  istaec,  77  (i.  2.  27),  note. 
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25.  esse  .  .  .  meritum;  supply  Chremem. 

26.  quin,  *why  not?'  as  in  209  (ii.  2.  30).  Trans,  'surely  the  fault  may 
be  pardoned 

uerba  fiunt  mortuo:  either  (i)  'you  are  pleading  for  the  dead',  i.e. 
Chremes,  cf.  994  (v.  9.  5),  1026  (v.  9.  37);  or  (ii)  'you  are  pleading  to 
the  dead i.  e.  Nausistrata,  who  is  as  likely  as  a  dead  man  to  listen  to  you. 
Dziatzko  interprets  the  words  in  a  slightly  different  way:  the  attempt  of 
Demipho,  he  says,  to  make  light  of  his  brother's  vices  reminds  Phormio 
of  the  customary  laudatio  funebris^  in  which  the  virtues  of  the  departed 
were  extolled  and  his  vices  palliated.  Phormio's  interruption  would  then 
be  equivalent  to  *  he's  making  a  funeral  oration '.  Mortuo  would  still,  of 
course,  have  reference  to  994,  1026. 

30.  qui  fuit  .  .  .  scrupulus,  *who  was  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble'. 
Qui  is  attracted  into  the  gender  of  scrupulus  \  cf.  Cic.  Phil.  5.  14,  Pompeio^ 
quod  imperio  populi  Romani  lumen  fuit^  extincto. 

32.  defuugier,  *  to  have  done  with'.  Cf.  Eun.  15,  defunctus  iam  sum^ 
*  I  have  done  with  it  now';  Ad.  507,  utinam  hie  sit  modo  defunctum. 

37.  *  Now's  the  time  for  all  who  desire  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Chremes. ' 

38.  sic  dabo,  *  this  is  how  I'll  treat  them '.  Cf.  Plaut.  Pseud.  1 54,  em 
sic  datur,  si  quis  erum  seruos  spernit. 

39.  tali  .  .  .  atque  hie ;  cf.  the  similar  use  of  atque  {ac)  in  such  phrases 
aliter  ac^  haud  secus  ac,  idem  ac.    For  faxo  see  note  to  308  (ii.  3.  78). 

40.  redeat  sane  in  gratiam  iam.  Phormio  pretends  to  relent  after 
thus  exposing  Chremes:  'well,  well,  let  him  be  restored  to  your  favour; 
I'm  quite  satisfied  with  his  punishment '. 

41.  ogganniat,  'din'.  This  subjunctive  influences  the  mood  of  uiuat^ 
which  would  otherwise  be  indicative  after  dum=^2iS  long  as'.  Usque 
with  dum  uiuat,  as  in  Ter.  Haul.  983,  usque  id  egi  dum  loquitur  pater. 
For  usque  cf.  249  (ii.  3.  19). 

42.  at  meo  merito  credo,  '  I  suppose  you'll  say  {at)  I  deserved  it '. 

43.  44.  aeque  .  .  .  tecum,  'as  well  as  you';  aeque  .  .  .  cum  is  colloquial, 
the  more  classical  usage  being  aeque  .  .  ,  ac. 
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44.  minime  gentium,  partitive  genitive,  '  never  in  the  world 

58.  immo  uero.  This  is  an  'aside'  by  Chremes:  'upon  my  word,  I 
come  off  remarkably  well,  and  better  than  I  expected '.  Immo  corrects  the 
previous  satin  tibist?  implying  that  Chremes  is  more  than  satisfied.  For 
discedo  cf.  773  (v.  i.  8). 

61.  ecastor,  which  Roby  (vol.  i,  p.  398)  suggests  is  for  en  castor,  was 
only  used  by  women,  as  hercle  was  by  men ;  pol,  edepol  being  common  to 
both  sexes. 

63.  quod  gaudeam.  For  the  accus.  with  this  verb,  cf.  Plaut.  Capt.  842, 
gaudeo,  etsi  nil  scio  quod  gaudeam. 
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66.  iudex  noster,  referring  to  her  remark  in  1045  (v.  9.  56). 

uos  ualete  et  plaudite.  This  appeal  for  applause  was  addressed  to 
the  audience,  and  is  the  usual  termination  of  the  plays  of  Terence  and 
Plautus.  In  Terence  the  appeal  is  always  simple,  generally  in  the  words 
here  used,  though  sometimes  we  have  the  single  word  plaudite ;  in  Plautus 
the  ending  is  occasionally  more  elaborate,  as,  e.g.^  in  the  Captiui.  The 
cantor  to  whom  the  words  are  given  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  singer, 
to  whom  were  assigned  all  the  passages  that  were  set  to  music,  the  actor 
merely  accompanying  the  music  with  appropriate  gestures.  Cf.  Hor.  A.  P. 
154,  donee  cantor  ^  uos  plaudite''  dicat.  In  the  MSS.,  however,  he  is 
designated  by  the  letter  ;  and  as  all  the  actors  were  designated  by  letters, 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  symbol  12  refers  merely  to  the 
last  speaker,  who  spoke  the  words  in  the  name  of  the  company.  The 
theory  that  a  special  cantor  delivered  the  words  is  based  upon  the  quotation 
^  from  Horace  given  above,  and  on  Bentley's  conjecture  that  12  or  w  was 
a  corruption  for  ca^  i.e.  cantor. 


CRITICAL  NOTES 


175  (ii.  I.  23).  retinere  an  amorem  amittere.  The  MSS.  give  retinere 
amare  amittere.  The  reading  given  in  the  text  is  from  a  conjecture  of 
Goldbacher  (Wien.  Stud,  vii,  162).  Hauler  in  his  revision  of  Dziatzko's 
second  edition  retains  the  MS.  reading,  the  objection  to  which  is  that  it 
leaves  the  verbs  without  any  object,  and  also  weakens  the  parallelism  with 
amittendi  .  .  .  retinendi  in  the  next  line.  This  second  objectidn  also  applies 
to  Dziatzko's  reading,  retinere  amorem  an  jnittere. 

243-245  (ii.  3.  13-15).  These  verses  are  quoted  by  Cicero  (Tttsc.  Disp. 
iii.  14.  30)  in  the  following  form : — 

pericla^  damna  peregre  rediens  semper  secum  cogitet 
aut fili  peccatum  aut  uxoris  mortefn  atit  morbum  filiae^ 
communia  esse  haec,  nequid  horum  tmquam  accidat  animo  nouom. 
Dziatzko  brackets  243  as  an  interpolation  on  the  ground  of  change  from 
plural  to  singular  verb  {ferant  to  cogitet),  the  omission  of  a  subject  to 
cogitet,  and  the  substantival  use  of  rediens.    The  fact,  however,  that  the 
verse  is  quoted  by  Cicero,  though  with  a  slight  variation  (as  in  245),  which 
may  be  due  to  quoting  from  memory,  seems  conclusive  that  it  was  found 
at  any  rate  in  Cicero's  copy.     For  rediens  used  substantively  cf.  amans 
in  756  (iv.  6.  29).    A  subject  to  cogitet  is  easily  supplied  in  thought. 

Hauler  (revision  of  Dz.'s  second  edition,  1898)  ingeniously  tries  to 
make  out  a  parallelism  between  the  three  general  objects,  pericla,  damna^ 
exilia,  and  the  three  special  objects  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  so  that  by 
chiasmus  exilia  refers  to  fili  peccatum,  the  *  exile '  being  the  foreign  service 
in  Asia  which  was  the  usual  resource  of  the  *  bad  lot '  of  the  family  (see, 
e.g.,  Plaut.  Trin.  599,  with  Gray's  note);  dainna,  to  the  pecuniary  loss  the 
husband  would  sustain  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  uxoris  mortem ;  and  pericla 
presumably  to  the  peril  or  danger  arising  from  his  daughter's  illness,  morbum 
filiae.  This  interpretation  of  a  much-vexed  passage  is  certainly  ingenious 
and  attractive. 

328  (iii.  I.  14).  Bracketed  as  spurious  by  Dz.,  who  finds  a  difficulty  in  the 
smgle  tum ;  but  cf.  Ter.  And.  260 : 

tot  me  inpediunt  curae  .  .  .  amor,  misericordia 
huius,  nuptiarum  sollicitatio,  tum  patris  pudor. 
The  only  natural  object  to  noiii  is,  as  he  says,  eos,  supplied  from  homines ; 
but  he_  thinks  the  whole  expression  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
Phormio.  But  may  Phormio  not  mean  that  the  more  he  gets  to  know  men 
and  their  little  weaknesses  the  oftener  he  plays  upon  them?  Elmer  takes 
the  object  of  noui  to  be  pedum  uiam  in  326  (iii.  i.  12)  ('  the  better  I  know 
the  path  the  oftener  I  tread  it');  but  even  if  this  meaning  could  be  extracted 
from  the  Latin  it  scarcely  makes  such  good  sense  as  the  interpretation  given 
above,  and,  moreover,  the  position  of  the  verbs  is  rather  against  it. 
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356  (iii.  2.  9).  This  verse  was  seen  by  Bentley  to  be  obviously  spurious, 
as  in  386  (iii.  2.  39)  Phormio  has  to  get  Geta  to  prompt  him  as  to  the 
name  (Stilpo),  which  has  slipped  his  memory. 

368  (iii.  2.  21).  Dz.  brackets  ut,  regarding  it  as  a  gloss  on  atque.  He 
reads  uideas  te,  'may  you  see  yourself,  atque  ilium  narras^  *as  you  describe 
him',  i.e.  optimum.  Elmer  reads  the  same,  but  translates:  ''  'just  look  at 
yourself,  as  you  represent  him',  i.e,  in  the  light  of  his  virtues  (what  a  con- 
trast!)". It  is,  however,  possible  to  keep  tit,  reading  uideas  te  atque  ilhim — 
ut  narras^  *  look  at  yourself  and  him — what  a  tale !'  i.e.  who  would  believe 
your  story  that  a  rascal  like  you  had  a  friend  of  the  high  character  that  you 
ascribe  to  Stilpo.  This  gives  more  force  to  Phormio's  angry  rejoinder,  i  in 
malam  crucem^  than  either  of  the  interpretations  suggested  by  Bond  and 
Walpole. 

373  (iii.  2. 26).  ain  tandem,  career?  Bentley  objects  to  tandem  as  against 
both  metre  and  sense,  reading  in  place  of  it  ta?nen;  but  a  single  word  form- 
ing a  spondee  in  the  fourth  foot  of  an  iambic  senarius  is  allowable  when  it 
closely  coalesces  with  the  previous  word,  just  as  the  same  licence  is  allowed 
in  the  final  cretic  of  a  Greek  iambic  line ;  cf  eni7n  ue7'o  in  985  (v.  8.  92). 
As  to  the  sense,  tande?n  seems  more  forcible  than  tamen,  and  its  use  is 
borne  out  by  the  references  given  in  the  note  to  the  line. 

502  (iii.  5.  17).  The  MS.  reading  is  neque  Antipho,  &c.,  which  has  been 
taken  in  different  ways.  I  give  the  various  interpretations  in  what  seems  to 
me  the  order  of  their  probability:  (i)  neque  .  .  .  alia  =  eadem  (Stallbaum),  as 
given  in  the  note;  (ii)  neqtie  with  hoc  mi  esse  obiectum  (Donatus),  '  to  think 
that  this  trouble  did  not  fall  to  my  lot  when  A.  was  having  some  other  {i.e. 
some  less  engrossing)  anxiety  of  his  own ',  when  he  might  have  devoted 
himself  to  me;  (iii)  with  the  same  construction,  but  taking  alia=alia  quam 
mea  (Bond  and  Walpole):  'when  A.  was  possessed  of  a  passion  of  his  own', 
implying  that  Antipho's  passion  was  at  an  end,  and  he  would  no  longer 
have  sympathy  with  Phaedria,  since  he  had  obtained  the  object  of  his  own 
desire. 

Wagner,  who  is  followed  by  other  editors,  e.g.  Dziatzko,  changes  neque 
to  atque^  rendering  *  to  think  that  this  should  have  come  upon  me  when 
A.  is  engrossed  in  a  love  affair  of  his  own alia  being  equivalent  to  alia 
qua7n  mea.  This  meaning,  however,  can  be  more  directly  extracted  from 
the  MS.  reading  by  taking  neque  .  .  .  alia  —  eadem.  There  seems  little 
force  in  the  objection  that  this  rendering  is  at  variance  with  the  congratu- 
latory exclamation,  0  fortunatissume  Antiphoy  in  504  (iii,  5.  19) ;  Phaedria 
might  well  regard  Antipho  as  '  fortunate '  in  comparison  with  himself,  as  he 
at  any  rate  has  got  possession  of  his  lady-love,  even  though  there  is  trouble 
ahead  of  him  on  her  account. 

524  (iii.  5.  39).  quam  ad.  This  is  the  MS.  reading,  which  is  altered  to 
quoad  by  Guyet  and  Bentley  (followed  by  Wagner  and  others)  on  the 
assumption  that  a  monosyllabic  preposition  never  stands  after  its  case  in 
Terence.  For  quoad  in  this  sense  cf.  Plaut.  Pseud.  622,  argento  haec  dies 
praestitutast  quoad  referret  nobis. 

561  (iii.  6.  28).  A.  has  impone  feret\  other  MSS.  impone  et  feret.  Besides 
the  reading  given  in  the  text,  other  conjectures  are  impone  ecferet  and  zw- 
p07ie  ei— feret. 

710  (iv.  4.  29).  Fleckeisen,  who  is  followed  by  Dziatzko  and  most  editors, 
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marks  a  hiatus  of  two  half-lines  here,  as  in  the  text,  owing  to  the  genitive 
negoti  having  no  apparent  construction.  The  examples  quoted  from  Plautus 
in  support  of  its  being  a  partitive  genitive  have  a  neuter  pronoun  for  the 
genitive  to  depend  on  {Most.  1017,  True,  383).  Umpfenbach  and  Hauler, 
however,  mark  no  hiatus,  and  take  the  genitive  with  incipere  as  equivalent 
to  initium  incipere  or  facere.  With  this  construction  may  be  compared 
Hor.  Od.  ii.  9.  17,  desine  mollium  querellarum;  and  iii.  27.  70,  abstineto 
irarum  calidaeque  rixae, 

759  (iv.  6.  32).  The  reading  of  A.  is  conlocatam  amari,  which  leaves  the 
object  filiam  or  gnatam  to  be  supplied.  Other  MSS.  read  collocatam  filiam, 
Leo  suggests  conlocatam  amanti  as  nearer  the  reading  of  A.^  but  we  can 
scarcely  supply  an  object  filiam  or  gnatam.  Bentley  reads  filiam  locatam, 
which  is  adopted  by  Wagner.  Hauler  considers  amari  in  A.  to  have  crept 
into  the  text  as  a  gloss  upon  ut  uolebam.  The  reading  given  in  the  text 
is  due  to  Faernus. 

913  (v.  8. 20).  earn  nunc  extrudi  turpest,  the  reading  of  A.\  other  MSS. 
give  uiduam  nunc  where  tiiduam  looks  suspiciously  like  a  gloss  on  earn. 
If  uiduam  is  read  it  must  be  taken  to  mean  *  divorced',  not,  of  course, 
*  widowed '. 

949  (v.  8. 56).  puerili  sententia,  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.,  changed  by 
Fleckeisen  into  inconstantia.  He  has  been  followed  by  Dziatzko,  Wagner, 
and  Bond  and  Walpole.  The  alteration  does  not  seem  justifiable  or  neces- 
sary :  sententia  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  *  the  way  of  making  up  one's 
mind ',  *  one's  mental  attitude  towards  any  question ',  *  one's  decision ',  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  adjective  puerili  denotes  'instability  of  judgment 
or  decision',  which  is  characteristic  of  children.  This  *  shilly-shallying ' 
I  have  endeavoured  to  express  while  keeping  fairly  close  to  the  Latin  by 
'  childish  moods '.  If  inconstantia  were  the  true  reading,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  it  should  have  been  changed  to  the  much  more  difficult 
word  sententia. 
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Ablative  (with fieri)^  i.  2.  87,  iii.  2. 
79»  V.  3.  17;  (of  price),  ii.  1. 14;  (of 
attendant  circumstances),  v.  2.  8. 

absque,  ii.  2.  10. 

abutor  (with  accus. ),  iii.  2.  66. 

accusative  plur.  of  3rd  declension, 
Prol.  27. 

actor,  Prol.  10. 

adeo,  iii.  2.  42. 

adverbs,  i.  I.  9. 

aediles,  Didascalia  4. 

aequanimitas,  Prol.  34. 

aeque  cum,  v.  9.  43. 

age,  iii.  2.  3. 

ago,  Didascalia  5;  (actumst),  v.  9. 20. 
aibat,  iii.  4.  16. 
amo  te,  i.  2.  4;  iii.  4.  14. 
amplius,  iii.  3.  17. 
antecedo,  iii.  5.  40. 
antiquus,  i.  2.  17. 
Apollinaris,  Sulpicius,  Periocha  I. 
appellassis,  iv.  6.  15. 
archaic  forms:  adgnituSy  Periocha  12; 
transdere,  Prol.  12;  i.  2.  27, 

ii.  I.  18;  mirariery  i.  2.  42;  /^r- 
duint^  i.  2.  73;  -^^«r  {  —  hue),  i.  2. 
102;  aduenti,  ii.  I.  2;  ipsus,  ii.  i. 
26;  proiinaniy  ii.  2. 12;  adsient,  ii. 
3.  83;  alter ae  (genitive),  v.  8.  35; 
creduasy  v.  9.  4;  (fern.  nom. 
pi.),  V.  9.  23. 

ars  musica,  Prol.  17. 
asymbolus,  iii.  i.  25. 
auctor,  iv.  3.  20. 

audio,  ii.  i.  8;  (bene),  Prol.  20;  (male)^ 

iii.  2.  12. 
autem,  iii.  2.  42. 

Barbers*  shops,  i.  2.  39. 
-bilis,  adjectives  ending  in,  ii.  2.  47. 
birthday  presents,  i.  i.  13. 
burial,  i.  2.  47. 
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Cantor,  v.  9.  66. 
caput,  iv.  3.  26. 

cedo  (cette),  ii.  2. 18,  iii.  I.  7,  v.  6. 17. 

characters,  names  of.    See  note  to 

Personae, 
clam,  V.  9.  15. 
commodum,  iv.  3.  9. 
compluria,  iv.  3.  6. 
concrepare,  v.  5.  12. 
condicio,  iv.  i.  13. 
condonare,  v.  8.  54. 
conficere  (*  squander '),  v.  5.  11. 
confutare,  iii.  4.  13. 
conlocare,  iv.  6.  32. 
conrado,  i.  I.  6. 

constructions,  confusion  of,  iii.  4. 
16. 

contra,  iii.  5.  36. 
conuasare,  ii.  2.  12. 
coram,  v.  8.  21. 
crux,  iii.  2.  21. 

Dare  {in  manum),  iv.  3.  28;  (uerba), 
iv.  5.  I. 

dative  (ethic),  v.  6.  14,  v.  9.  12,  21; 

(possessive),  v.  6.  34. 
debt,  law  of,  iii.  i.  20. 
defendo,  ii.  2.  46. 
defungi,  v.  9.  32. 
demensum,  i.  i.  9. 
deponent  verbs  used  passively,  ii.  3. 

18,75. 

dica  (  =  5i'/c7;),  i.  2.  77,  iii.  I.  15. 
dico,  i.  2.  12. 

dignus,  construction  of,  iii.  5.  33. 
dis-  in  compounds,  v.  9.  22. 
discedo,  v.  i.  8,  v.  9.  58. 
dixti,  iii.  6.  4. 
dos,  i.  2.  70. 
dubia  caena,  iii.  I.  28. 
duco  ('cheat'),  iii.  5.  15. 
dudum,  iii.  3.  19. 
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dum,  constructions  with,  i.  2,  40,  iv. 
6.  10. 

Ecastor,  v.  9.  01. 

eccere,  iii.  I.  5. 

eccum,  iii.  3.  24. 

efFutire,  iv.  6.  19. 

em,  i.  2.  12. 

emunxi,  iv.  5.  i. 

enim,  i.  2.  63. 

enumquam,  iii.  I.  15. 

Epidicazomenos,  Didascalia  8. 

equidem,  iii.  6.  6. 

ergo,  iv.  6.  28. 

ethic  dative,  v.  6.  4. 

excutio,  iv.  i.  20. 

ex  re,  v.  8.  76. 

extortor,  iii.  2.  27. 

Facesso,  iv.  3.  30. 
factum  uolo,  v.  2.  4. 
familiaris,  v.  6.  11. 
faxo,  ii.  3.  78. 
female  names,  i.  2.  102. 
ferio,  i.  i.  13. 
Fors  Fortuna,  v.  6.  I. 
frater  (^cousin'),  v.  4.  I. 
fungor,  construction  of,  ii.  3.  52. 
future-perfect,  idiomatic  use  of,  ii. 
2.  41. 

G,  Periocha  i. 

gaudeo,  with  accusative,  v.  9.  63. 

genitive  (Greek  form),  Didascalia  8; 
(partitive),  i.  2.  45,  v.  9.  44;  (of 
4th  decl.),  ii.  I.  2,  iii.  4.  18;  (sub- 
jective and  objective),  ii.  i.  20; 
(locative),  ii.  2.  9;  (with  adjec- 
tives), iv.  1. 12;  (with  present  par- 
ticiple), iv.  3.  18;  (with  uereor)^ 
v.  8.  78;  (plur.  of  -0  stems),  iii.  2. 

46. 

genius,  i.  I.  10. 

gerund  for  gerundive,  ii.  i.  24. 
Greek  loan-words,  iii.  2.  63. 
gynaeceum,  v.  6.  22. 

Haereo,  v.  8.  70. 
hariolare,  iii.  5.  7. 
haruspex,  iv.  4.  28. 
heus,  V.  8.  II. 


hoc  {^kuc)i  i.  2.  102. 
homo  nemo,  iv.  2.  i. 
hospes,  hospitium,  i.  2.  17. 
hui,  iii.  6.  25. 

Ibi,  i.  2.  51. 
idem,  iii.  5.  31. 
ilicet,  ii.  2.  29. 
ilico,  i.  2.  38. 

ille,  idiomatic  use  of,  ii.  3.  32. 
illi  {  —  illic)^  i.  2.  41,  iv.  i.  6. 
immo,  i.  2.  96,  iii.  i.  24. 
imperative  oidico,  duco,facio,  ii.  3.  79. 
impluuium,  iv.  4.  26. 
inaudiui,  v.  6.  37. 

infinitive  (in  -ier),  i.  2.  42,  ii.  2.  27; 
(historic),  i.  2.  42;  (final),  i.  2.  52, 

iii.  2.  25;  (exclamatory),  ii.  i.  I, 

iv.  4.  29. 
ingenium,  ii,  i.  20. 
ingratiis,  v.  7.  5. 
initiare,  i.  I.  15. 
iniuria,  v.  8.  90. 
intellexti,  ii.  2.  19. 

-io,  verbal  nouns  in,  ii.  3.  63. 
ipsus,  ii.  I.  26. 

iste,  early  forms  of,  ii.  I.  18,  iii.  4.  i. 
ita  me  di  ament,  ii.  i.  13. 
itane,  iii.  6.  9. 

Lanuuinus,  Luscius,  Prol.  i. 

lectumst,  i.  2.  3. 

liberalis,  ii.  I.  16,  iv.  3.  18. 

licet,  iii.  I.  33. 

locare,  iv.  6.  32. 

logi  =  X670i,  iii.  5.  8. 

ludi  Romani,  Didascalia  2. 

Malum,  iv.  5.  11. 
manu  mittere,  v.  5.  2. 
masks,  ii.  2.  31,  v.  7.  7. 
medeor,  v.  4.  3. 

metaphor,  from  the  circus,  Prol.  17; 

from  a  river,  iii.  I.  15. 
military  terms,  ii.  2.  50,  iii.  I.  33. 
modo  non  =  ti6vov  oux^,  i.  2.  18. 
modo  ut  (^  if  only'),  i.  2.  9. 

Narro,  iii.  2.  21. 

nescio  nisi,  iii.  4.  1 1,  v.  8.  59« 

nimium  quantum,  iv.  3.  38. 
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nominative  singular  of  -0  stems,  Prol. 
14. 

nullus  (esse),  ii.  2.  I. 
num  quid  uis,  i.  2.  lOl. 

Obicere,  v.  I.  4. 
ob  rem,  iii.  5.  41 
odium,  V.  6.  9. 
ohe,  iii.  2.  71. 

omission  (of  verb),  i.  I.  12,  ii.  2.  17; 

(of  subject),  i.  2.4;  (of  preposition), 

ii.  I.  19. 
operae  mutuae,  ii.  3.  37- 
oppido,  iii.  i.  3. 
optundo,  iii.  5-  Sc- 
opus, construction  of,  iv.  2.  3,  iv.  6. 

35- 

oratio  ('language'),  Prol.  5. 

Paedagogus,  i.  2.  94. 
pallium,  V.  6.  4. 
parody,  ii.  3.  17-21. 
perdo  (scapulas),  i.  2.  26. 
perduint,  i.  2.  73. 
peregre,  ii.  3.  13. 
periclum,  iii.  i.  12. 
perliberalis,  v.  3.  21. 
pignus,  iv.  3.  56. 
pistrinum,  ii.  3.  19. 
places,  ii.  3.  6. 
pleonasm,  i.  2.  30. 
popular  is,  i.  i.  I. 
portitor,  i.  2.  lOO. 
postilla,  iii.  i.  33. 

potior,  with  accusative,  iii.  4.  5?  v. 

5-  2-... 

potis,  iii.  2.  32. 
prae  (adverbial),  v.  i.  12. 
^praenestinus,  L.  Atilius,  Didascalia  5. 
praesenti  animo,  v.  8.  64. 
precator,  i.  2.  90. 

present  for  future,  iii.  5.  47,  iv.  64, 
V.  7.  10. 

present  indicative  (deliberative),  iv. 
6.  9- 

pro  (interjection),  iii.  2.  4. 

prohibitions  with  ne  and  pres.  sub- 
junctive, iii.  5.  23 ;  with  7ie  and 
imperative,  iv.  3.  59,  v.  3.  9. 

propitius,  iv.  3.  31. 

prorsum,  v.  8.  87. 
(  M  855  ) 


irpbdLoirov  irpOTCHTLKov,  i.  I.  I. 

protelo,  ii.  2.  34. 

protinam,  ii.  2.  12. 

prouincia,  i.  2.  22. 

proverbs:  adMorsiun  calces^  i.  2.  28; 
laterem  lazio,  ii.  2.  8;  fortis fortima 
adiuuat,  ii.  2.  24;  actum  agere,  iii. 

2.  72;  quol  hommes  tot  sententiae, 
iii.  3.  14;  suo  sttat  capitis  iii.  5.  6; 
cantilenam  eandem  canere^  iii.  5. 
10;  aiiribiis  liiptim  teneo^  iii.  5. 
21;  me  exciitere,  iv.  I.  20;  mulier 
midieri  comtenit,  iv.  5.  14.  See 
also  iv.  6.  30,  V.  I.  3. 

publicitus,  V.  8.  85. 
pudet,  iii.  2.  45. 

Quantum  potest,  iv.  3.  69. 
Questions  (dependent),  iii.  2.  11,  v. 

3.  4-  . 

qui  (in  wishes),  1.  2.  73. 

qui  ('how'),  iii.  2.  34. 

qui  (for  qztis),  i.  2.  79,  iii.  2.  7,  v.  9. 1. 

quid  agitur?  iv.  3.  5. 

quid  ni,  i.  2.  14. 

quin,  ii.  2.  44,  v.  6.  17. 

quisquam,  ii.  3.  49. 

quoad,  i.  2.  97. 

quod  (adverbial  accus.),  ii.  3.  33; 
(referring  to  eo)^  ii.  1.6. 

quod  si,  Prol.  9,  ii.  I.  5. 

quom,  spelling  of,  Prol.  9;  (conces- 
sive), Prol.  23;  (causal),  ii.  2.  29; 
(explanatory),  v.  8.  74. 

quom  maxume,  ii.  2.  25. 

Redduco  (spelling  of),  i.  2.  36. 
refert,  iv.  5.  ii;  (omitted),  v.  8.  47. 
■relative  (attraction  of),  v.  9.  30. 
relative   sentences   (indicative  in), 

Prol.  17;  (subjunctive  in),  v.  6.  36. 
relicuus,  i.  i.  3. 
repudium,  iv.  3.  72. 
rescribo,  v.  8.  29. 
rex,  i.  2.  20,  iii.  i.  24. 
Roman  allusions,  i.  2.  22,  ii.  3.  20, 

72,  V.  8.  71. 
Roman  games,  DidascaHa  2. 

Satin  est  id?  iv.  4.  2. 
scin,  i.  2.  61. 
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scitum,  iv.  5.  2. 

scribere  dicam,  i.  2.  77. 

scriptiira,  *  style',  Prol,  5. 

scrupulum,  v.  8.  61. 

secondary  predicate,  v.  i.  i. 

sedulo,  iii.  3.  13. 

sententia,  v.  8.  56. 

sescenti,  iv.  3.  63. 

Shakespeare,  Prol.  8. 

sigmatic  aorist,  ii.  3.  78,  iv.  6.  i  c 

SIS  (  =  52  i.  2.  9. 

slaves  (punishment  of),  ii.  2.  40,  iii. 

2.  21;  (evidence  of),  ii.  3.  62.' 
sodes,  i.  2.  53. 
Solon,  i.  2.  64,  75. 
stare  {'  to  be  successful of  a  play), 

Prol.  9.  1  y/' 

statim,  V.  2.  7. 

subjunctive  (with  2/^7/^),  i.  2  C2  • 
(dubitative),  iii.  i.  31,  iii.  2.  72;' 
(deliberative),!.  2.  67;  (restrictive), 
111.  2.  20;  (indirect  question),  i.  2. 
72;  (exclamatory  with  ?//),  ii.  i  j. 
(attracted),  v.  9.  ;  (imperfect  of) ' 
11.  3.  67.  ^ 

Sunium,  V.  5.  9. 

suscipio,  iv.  3.  41. 


suspense  gradu,  v.  6.  27. 
synizesis,  ii.  2.  4. 

Talentum,  iii.  2.  46,  iv.  3. 
tandem,  iii.  2.  26,  iv.  4.  20 

tibiae,  Didascalia  7. 

tonstrina,  i.  2.  39. 

Turpio,  L.  Ambiuius,  Didascalia  5. 

Ualete  et  plaudite,  v.  9.  66. 
uenire  in  mentem,  iv.  3,  47. 
uereor  (with  genitive),  v.  8  *  78 
umcibilis,  ii.  2.  47,  V.  8.  68. 
msCnoun),  i.  2.  57;  (verb),  i.  2.  loi. 
uita  ( =  tncttts)^  iv.  6.  6. 
uix  tandem,  ii.  3.  4. 
ultro,  iii.  2.  13. 

nolo  (subjunctive  with),  1.  2.  1:2 
uolup,  iv.  3.  5. 
uorsuram  soluere,  v.  i.  15. 
usque,  ii.  3.  19. 

ut(^how'),  iii.2.  21,  V.  8.  52;  (with 
exclamatory  subjunctive),  ii.  i  i 

.y-.,f  34.  '  ' 

utibihs,  iv.  4.  9. 
uti  foro,  i.  2.  29. 
utut,  iii.  4.  4. 


